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CHAPTER I. 
MRS. PROUDIE’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


It was grievous to think of the mischief and danger 
into which Griselda Grantly was brought by the 
worldliness of her mother in those few weeks previous 
to Lady Lufton’s arrival in town—very grievous, at 
least, to her ladyship, as from time to time she heard 
of what was done in London. Lady Hartletop’s was 
not the only objectionable house at which Griselda 
was allowed to reap fresh fashionable laurels. It 
had been stated openly in the Morning Post that that 
young lady had been the most admired among the 
beautiful at one of Miss Dunstable’s celebrated © 
soirées, and then she was heard of as gracing the 
drawing-room at Mrs. Proudie’s conversazione. 
VOL. II. 1 
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Of Miss Dunstable herself Lady Lufton was not 
able openly to allege any evil. She was acquainted, 
Lady Lufton knew, with very many people of the 
right sort, and was the dear friend of Lady Lufton’s 
highly conservative and not very distant neighbours, 
the Greshams. But then she was also acquainted 
with so many people of the bad sort. Indeed, she 
was intimate with everybody, from the Duke of 
Omnium to old Dowager Lady Goodygaffer, who 
had represented all the cardinal virtues for the last 
quarter of a century. She smiled with equal sweet- 
ness on treacle and on brimstone; was quite at home 
at Exeter Hall, having been consulted—so the world 
said, probably not with exact truth—as to the selec- 
tion of more than one disagreeably Low Church 
bishop; and was not less frequent in her attendance 
at the ecclesiastical doings of a certain terrible prelate 
in the Midland counties, who was supposed to favour 
stoles and vespers, and to have no proper Protestant 
hatred for auricular confession and fish on Fridays. 
Lady Lufton, who was very stanch, did not like this, 
and would say of Miss Dunstable that it was impos- 

sible to serve both God and Mammon. 
- But Mrs. Proudie was much more objectionable 
to her. Seeing how sharp was the feud between 
the Proudies and the Grantlys down in Barsetshire, 
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how absolutely unable they had always been to carry 
a decent face towards each other m church matters, 
how they headed two parties in the diocese, which 
were, when brought together, as oil and vinegar, in 
-which battles the whole Lufton influence had always 
been brought to bear on the Grantly side ;—seeing 
all this, I say, Lady Lufton was surprised. to hear 
that Griselda had been taken to Mrs. Proudie’s 
evening exhibition. ‘ Had the archdeacon been 
consulted about it,” she said to herself, this would 
never have happened.” But there she was wrong, 
for in matters concerning his daughter’s introduction 
to the world the archdeacon never interfered. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think that 
Mrs. Grantly understood the world better than did 
Lady Lufton. In her heart of hearts Mrs. Grantly 
hated Mrs. Proudie—that is, with that sort of hatred 
one Christian lady allows herself to feel towards 
another. Of course Mrs. Grantly forgave Mrs. 
Proudie all her offences, and wished her well, and 
was at peace with her, in the Christian sense of the 
word, as with all other women. But under this 
forbearance and meekness, and perhaps, we may 
say, wholly unconnected with it, there was certainly 
a current of antagonistic feeling which, in the ordi- 
nary unconsidered language of every day, men and 
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women do call hatred. This raged and was strong 
throughout the whole year in Barsetshire, before the 
eyes of all mankind. But, nevertheless, Mrs. Grantly 
took Griselda to Mrs. Proudie’s evening parties in 
London. 

In these days Mrs. Proudie considered herself to 
be by no means the least among bishops’ wives. She 
had opened the season this year in a new house in 
Gloucester Place, at which the reception rooms, at 
any rate, were all that a lady bishop could desire. 
Here she had a front drawing-room of very noble 
dimensions, a second drawing-room rather noble 
also, though it had lost one of its back corners 
awkwardly enough, apparently in a jostle with the 
neighbouring house; and then there was a third— 
shall we say drawing-room, or closet ?—in which 
Mrs. Proudie delighted to be seen sitting, in order 
that the world might know that there was a third 
room; altogether a noble suite, as Mrs. Proudie 
herself said in confidence to more than one clergy- 
man’s wife from Barsetshire. ‘ A noble suite, indeed, 
Mrs. Proudie!” the clergymen’s wives from Barset- 
shire would usually answer. 

For some time Mrs. Proudie was much at a loss 
to know by what sort of party or entertainment she 
would make herself famous. Balls and suppers were 
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of course out of the question. She did not object 
to her daughters dancing all night at other houses 
—at least, of late she had not objected, for the 
fashionable world required it, and the young ladies 
had perhaps a will of their own—but dancing at her 
house—absolutely under the shade of the bishop’s 
apron—would be a sin and a scandal. And then 
as to suppers—of all modes in which one may extend 
one’s hospitality to a large acquaintance, they are the 
most costly. 

“Tt is horrid to think that we should go out 
among our friends for the mere sake of eating and 
drinking,” Mrs. Proudie would say to the clergy- 
men’s wives from Barsetshire. “It shows such a 
sensual propensity.” 

“Indeed it does, Mrs. Proudie; and is so vulgar 
too!” those ladies would reply. 

But the elder among them would remember with 
regret the unsparing, open-handed hospitality of 
Barchester palace in the good old days of Bishop 
Grantly—God rest his soul! One old vicar’s wife 
there was whose answer had not been so courteous— 

‘When we are hungry, Mrs. Proudie,” she had 
said, “ we do all have sensual propensities.” 

“Tt would be much better, Mrs. Athill, if the 
world would provide for all that at home,” Mrs. 
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Proudie had rapidly replied; with which opinion I 
must here profess that I cannot by any means bring 
myself to coincide. 

But a conversazione would give play to no sensual 
propensity, nor occasion that intolerable expense 
which the gratification of sensual propensities too 
often produces. Mrs. Proudie felt that the word 
was not all that she could have desired. It was a 
little faded by old use and present oblivion, and 
seemed to address itself to that portion of the 
London world that is considered blue, rather than 
fashionable. But, nevertheless, there was a spiri- 
tuality about it which suited her, and one may also 
say an economy. And then as regarded fashion, 
it might perhaps not be beyond the power of a 
Mrs. Proudie to regild the word with a newly 
burnished gilding. Some leading person must pro- 
duce fashion at first hand, and why not Mrs. Proudie? 

Her plan was to set the people by the ears talking, 
if talk they would, or to induce them to show them- 
selves there inert if no more could be got from them. 
To accommodate with chairs and sofas as many as 
the furniture of her noble suite of rooms would allow, 
especially with the two chairs and padded bench 
against the wall in the back closet—the small inner 
drawing-room, as she would call it to the clergy- 
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men’s wives from Barsetshire—and to let the others 
stand about upright, or “ group themselves,” as she 
described it. Then four times during the two hours’ 
period of her conversazione tea and cake was to be 
handed round on salvers. It is astonishing how far 
a very little cake will go in this way, particularly if 
administered tolerably early after dinner. The men 
can’t eat it, and the women, having no plates and no 
table, are obliged to abstain. Mrs. Jones knows that 
she cannot hold a piece of crumbly cake in her hand 
till it be consumed without doing serious injury to 
her best dress. When Mrs. Proudie, with her weekly 
books before her, looked into the financial upshot of 
her conversazione, her conscience told her that she 
had done the right thing. 

Going out to tea is not a bad thing, if one can 
contrive to dine early, and then be allowed to sit 
round a big table with a tea urn in the middle. I 
would, however, suggest that breakfast cups should 
always be provided for the gentlemen. And then 
with pleasant neighbours,—or more especially with a 
_ pleasant neighbour,—the affair is not, according to 
my taste, by any means the worst phase of society. 
But I do dislike that handing round, unless it be of a 
subsidiary thimbleful when the business of the social 


intercourse has been dinner. 
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And indeed this handing round has become a 
vulgar and an intolerable nuisance among us second- 
class gentry with our eight hundred a year—there 
or thereabouts ;—doubly intolerable as being de- 
structive of our natural comforts, and a wretchedly 
vulgar aping of men with large incomes. The Duke 
of Omnium and Lady Hartletop are undoubtedly wise 
to have everything handed round. Friends of mine 
who occasionally dine at such houses tell me that 
they get their wine quite as quickly as they can 
drink it, that their mutton is brought to them with- 
out delay, and that the potato-bearer follows quick 
upon the heels of carnifer. Nothing can be more 
comfortable, and we may no doubt acknowledge 
that these first-class grandees do understand their 
material comforts. But we of the eight hundred 
can no more come up to them in this than we can 
in their opera-boxes and equipages. May I not say 
that the usual tether of this class, in the way of 
carnifers, cup-bearers, and the rest, does not reach 
beyond neat-handed Phyllis and the greengrocer ? 
and that Phyllis, neat-handed as she probably is, and 
the greengrocer, though he be ever so active, cannot 
administer a dinner to twelve people who are pro- 
hibited by a Medo-Persian law from all self-adminis- 
tration whatever? And may I not further say that 
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the lamentable consequence to us eight hundreders 
dining out among each other is this, that we too 
often get no dinner at all. Phyllis, with the pota- 
toes, cannot reach us till our mutton is devoured, 
or in a lukewarm state past our power of managing; 
and Ganymede, the greengrocer, though we admire 
the skill of his necktie and the whiteness of his unex- 
ceptionable gloves, fails to keep us going in sherry. 

Seeing a lady the other day in this strait, left 
without the small modicum of stimulus which was 
no doubt necessary for her good digestion, I ven- 
tured to ask her to drink wine with me. But 
when I bowed my head at her, she looked at me 
with all her eyes, struck with amazement. Had I 
suggested that she should join me in a wild Indian 
war-dance, with nothing on but my paint, her face 
could not have shown greater astonishment. And 
yet I should have thought she might have remem- 
bered the days when Christian men and women used 
to drink wine with each other. 

God be with the good old days when I could hob- 
nob with my friend over the table as often as I was 
inclined to lift my glass to my lips, and make a long 
arm for a hot potato whenever the exigencies of my 
plate required it. 

I think it may be laid down as a rule in affairs of 
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hospitality, that whatever extra luxury or grandeur 
we introduce at our tables when guests are with us, 
should be introduced for the advantage of the guest 
and not for our own. If, for instance, our dinner 
be served in a manner different from that usual to 
us, it should be so served in order that our friends 
may with more satisfaction eat our repast than our 
everyday practice would produce on them. But the 
change should by no means be made to their material 
detriment in order that our fashion may be acknow- 
ledged. Again, if I decorate my sideboard and table, 
wishing that the eyes of my visitors may rest on that 
which is elegant and pleasant to the sight, I act in 
that matter with a becoming sense of hospitality ; 
but if my object be to kill Mrs. Jones with envy at 
the sight of all my silver trinkets, | am a very mean- 
spirited fellow. This, in a broad way, will be ac- 
knowledged ; but if we would bear in mind the same 
idea at all times,—on occasions when the way per- 
haps may not be so broad, when more thinking may 
be required to ascertain what is true hospitality,—I 
think we of the eight hundred would make a greater 
advance towards really entertaining our own friends 
_ than by any rearrangement of the actual meats and 
dishes which we set before them. 

Knowing as we do, that the terms of the Lufton- 
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Grantly alliance had been so solemnly ratified be- 
tween the two mothers, it is perhaps hardly open to 
us to suppose that Mrs. Grantly was induced to take 
her daughter to Mrs. Proudie’s by any knowledge 
which she may have acquired that Lord Dumbello 
had promised to grace the bishop’s assembly. It is 
. certainly the fact that high contracting parties do 
sometimes allow themselves a latitude which would 
be considered dishonest by contractors of a lower 
sort; and it may be possible that the archdeacon’s 
wife did think of that second string with which her 
bow was furnished. Be that as it may, Lord Dum- 
bello was at Mrs. Proudie’s, and it did so come to 
pass that Griselda was seated at the corner of a 
sofa close to which was a vacant space in which his 
lordship could—* group himself.” 

They had not been long there before Lord Dum- 
bello did group himself. “Fine day,” he said, 
coming up and occupying the vacant position by 
Miss Grantly’s elbow. 

‘We were driving to-day, and we thought it 
rather cold,” said Griselda. 

‘¢ Deuced cold,” said Lord Dumbello, and then he 
adjusted his white cravat and touched up his whis- 
kers. Having got so far, he did not proceed to 
any other immediate conversational efforts; nor did 
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Griselda. But he grouped himself again as became 
a marquis, and gave very intense satisfaction to Mrs. 
Proudie. 

«This is so kind of you, Lord Dumbello,” said 
that lady, coming up to him and shaking his hand 
warmly; “so very kind of you to come to my poor 
little tea-party.” 

“Uncommon pleasant, I call it,” said his lordship. 
“T like this sort of thing—no trouble, you know.” 

‘No; that is the charm of it: isn’t it? no trouble, 
or fuss, or parade. That’s what I always say. Ac- 
cording to my ideas, society consists in giving people 
facility for an interchange of thoughts—what we 
call conversation.” 

“« Aw, yes, exactly.” 

‘‘Not in eating and drinking together—eh, Lord 
Dumbello? And yet the practice of our lives 
would seem to show that the indulgence of those 
animal propensities can alone suffice to bring people 
together. The world in this has surely made a 
great mistake.” 

“I like a good dinner all the same,” said Lord 
Dumbello. 

“Oh, yes, of course—of course. I am by no 
means one of those who would pretend to preach 
that our tastes have not been given to us for our 
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enjoyment. Why should things be nice if we are 
not to like them?” 

«A man who can really give a good dinner has 
learned a great deal,” said Lord Dumbello, with 
unusual animation. 

«‘ An immense deal. It is quite an art in itself; 
and one which I, at any rate, by no means despise. 
But we cannot always be eating—can we?” 

“No,” said Lord Dumbello, “not always.” And 
he looked as though he lamented that his powers 
should be so circumscribed. 

And then Mrs. Proudie passed on to Mrs. Grantly. 
‘The two ladies were quite friendly in London; 
though down in their own neighbourhood they 
waged a war so internecine in its nature. But 
nevertheless Mrs. Proudie’s manner might have 
showed to a very close observer that she knew the 
difference between a bishop and an archdeacon. “I 
am so delighted to see you,” said she. ‘No, don’t 
mind moving; I won’t sit down just at present. But 
why didn’t the archdeacon come?” 

‘It was quite impossible; it was indeed,” said 
Mrs. Grantly. “The archdeacon never has a moment 
in London that he can call his own.” 

“You don’t stay up very long, I believe.” 

«A good deal longer than we either of us like, I 
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can assure you. London life is a perfect nuisance 
to me.” 

“But people in a certain position must go through 
with it, you know,” said Mrs. Proudie. “ The 
bishop, for instance, must attend the house.” 

“Must he?” asked Mrs. Grantly, as though she 
were not at all well informed with reference to this 
branch of a bishop’s business. ‘I am very glad that 
archdeacons are under no such liability.” 

‘Oh, no; there’s nothing of that sort,” said Mrs. 
Proudie, very seriously. “But how uncommonly 
well Miss Grantly is looking! I do hear that she 
has quite been admired.” - 

This phrase certainly was a little hard for the 
mother to bear. All the world had acknowledged, 
so Mrs. Grantly had taught herself to believe, that 
Griselda was undoubtedly the beauty of the season. 
Marquises and lords were already contending for her 
smiles, and paragraphs had been written in news- 
papers as to her profile. It was too hard to be 
told, after that, that her daughter had been “quite 
admired.” Such a phrase might suit a pretty little 
red-cheeked milkmaid of a girl. | 

“She cannot, of course, come near your girls in 
that respect,” said Mrs. Grantly, very quietly. Now 
the Miss Proudies had not elicited from the fashion- 
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able world any very loud encomiums on their beauty. 
Their mother felt the taunt in its fullest force, but 
she would not essay to do battle on the present 
arena. She jotted down the item in her mind, and 
kept it over for Barchester and the chapter. Such 
debts as those she usually paid on some day, if the 
means of doing so were at all within her power. 

‘‘ But there is Miss Dunstable, I declare,” she said, 
seeing that that lady had entered the room; and 
away went Mrs. Proudie to welcome her dis- 
tinguished guest. 

« And so this is a conversazione, is it?” said that 
lady, speaking, as usual, not in a suppressed voice. 
“ Well, I declare, it’s very nice. It means conver- 
sation, don’t it, Mrs. Proudie?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Miss Dunstable. There is nobody 
like you, I declare.” 

“ Well, but don’t it? and tea and cake? and then, 
when we're tired of talking, we goaway,—isn’t that it?” 

“But you must not be tired for these three hours 
yet.” | 

“Qh, I’m never tired of talking; all the world 
knows that. How do, bishop? A very nice sort of 
thing this conversazione, isn’t it now ?” 

The bishop rubbed his hands together and smiled, 
and said that he thought it was rather nice. 
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‘Mrs. Proudie is so fortunate in all her little 
arrangements » said Miss Dunstable. 

“Yes, yes,” said the bishop. “I think she is 
happy in these matters. I do flatter myself that she 
is so. Of course, Miss Dunstable, you are accus- 
tomed to things on a much grander scale.” 

“JT! Lord bless you, no! Nobody hates gran- 
deur so much asI do. Ofcourse I must do as I am 
told. I must live in a big house, and have three 
footmen six feet high. I must have a coachman 
with a top-heavy wig, and horses so big that they 
frighten me. If I did not, I should be made out a 
lunatic and declared unable to manage my own 
affairs. But as for grandeur, I hate it. I cer- 
tainly think that I shall have some of these conver- 
saziones. I wonder whether Mrs. Proudie would 
come and put me up to a wrinkle or two.” ' 

The bishop again rubbed his hands, and said that 
he was sure she would. He never felt quite at his 
ease with Miss Dunstable, as he rarely could ascer- 
tain whether or no she was earnest in what she was 
saying. So he trotted off, muttering some excuse 
as he went, and Miss Dunstable chuckled with an 
inward chuckle at his too evident bewilderment. 
Miss Dunstable was by nature kind, generous, and 
open-hearted ; but she was living now very much 
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with people on whom kindness, generosity, and 
open-heartedness were thrown away. She was 
clever also, and could be sarcastic; and she found 
that those qualities told better in the world around 
her than generosity and an open heart. And so 
she went on from month to month, and year to year, 
not progressing in a good spirit as she might have 
done, but still carrying within her bosom a warm affec- 
tion for those she could really love. And she knew 
that she was hardly living as she should live,— 
that the wealth which she affected to despise was 
eating into the soundness of her character, not 
by its splendour, but by the style of life which 
it had seemed to produce as a necessity. She 
knew that she was gradually becoming irreverent, 
scornful, and prone to ridicule; but yet, knowing 
this and hating it, she hardly knew how to break 
from it. 

She had seen so much of the blacker side of 
human nature that blackness no longer startled her 
as it should do. She had been the prize at which 
so many ruined spendthrifts had aimed; so many 
pirates had§ endeavoured to run her down while 
sailing in the open waters of life, that she had 
ceased to regard such attempts on her money-bags 
as unmanly or over-covetous. She was content to 
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fight her own battle with her own weapons, feeling 
secure in her own strength of purpose and strength 
of wit. 

Some few friends she had whom she really loved, — 
—among whom her inner self could come out and 
speak boldly what it had to say with its own true 
voice. And the woman who thus so spoke was 
very different from that Miss Dunstable whom 
Mrs. Proudie courted, and the Duke of Omnium 
féted, and Mrs. Harold Smith claimed as her bosom 
friend. If only she could find among such one 
special companion on whom her heart might rest, 
who would help her to bear the heavy burdens of her 
world! But where was she to find such a friend? 
—she with her keen wit, her untold money, and loud 
laughing voice. Everything about her was calcu- 
lated to. attract those whom she could not value, and 
to scare from her the sort of friend to whom she 
would fain have linked her lot. | 

And then she met Mrs. Harold Smith, who had 
taken Mrs. Proudie’s noble suite of rooms in her tour 
for the evening, and was devoting to them a period 
of twenty minutes. 

‘© And so I may congratulate you,” Miss Dunstable 
said eagerly to her friend. 

“No, in mercy’s name, do no such thing, or you 
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may too probably have to uncongratulate me again ; 
and that will be so unpleasant.” 

“ But they told me that Lord Brock had sent for 
him yesterday.” 

Now at this period Lord Brock was Prime 
Minister. 

‘So he did, and Harold was with him backwards. 
and forwards all the day. But he can’t shut his 
eyes and open his mouth, and see what God will 
send him, as a wise and prudent man should do. 
He is always for bargaining, and no Prime Minister 
likes that.” 

“T would not be in his shoes if, after all, he has 
to come home and say that the bargain is off.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Well, I should not take it very 
quietly. But what can we poor women do, you 
know? When it is settled, my dear, I'll send you 
a line at once.” And.then Mrs. Harold Smith 
finished her course round the rooms, and regained 
her carriage within the twenty minutes. 

‘‘ Beautiful profile, has she not?” said Miss Dun- 
stable, somewhat later in the evening, to Mrs. 
Proudie. Of course, the profile spoken of belonged 
to Miss Grantly. ° 

“ Yes, it is beautiful, certainly,” said Mrs. Proudie. 
‘¢ The pity is that it means nothing.” 

2—2 
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‘The gentlemen seem to think that it means a 
good deal.” 

‘Tam not sure of that. She has no conversation, 
you see; not aword. She has been sitting there 
with Lord Dumbello at her elbow for the last hour, 
and yet she has hardly opened her mouth three 
times.” 

* But, my dear Mrs. Proudie, who on earth could 
talk to Lord Dumbello ?” : 

Mrs. Proudie thought that her own daughter 
Olivia would undoubtedly be able to do so, if only 
she could get the opportunity. But, then, Olivia. 
had so much conversation. 

And while the two ladies were yet looking at the 
youthful pair, Lord Dumbello did speak again. “I 
think I have had enough of this now,” said he, 
addressing himself to Griselda. 

“‘J suppose you have other engagements,” said 
she. 

“Oh, yes; and I believe I shall go to Lady 
Clantelbrocks.” And then he took his departure. 
No other word was spoken that evening between him 
and Miss Grantly beyond those given in this chro- 
nicle, and yet the world declared that he and that 
young lady had passed the evening in so close:a 
flirtation as to make the matter more than ordinarily 
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particular; and Mrs. Grantly, as she was driven 
home to her lodgings, began to have doubts in her 
mind whether it would be wise to discountenance so 
great an alliance as that which the head of the great 
Hartletop family now seemed so desirous to establish. 
The prudent mother had not yet spoken a word to 
her daughter on these subjects, but it might soon 
become necessary to do so. It was all very well 
for Lady Lufton to hurry up to town, but of what 
service would that be, if Lord Lufton were not to be 
found in Bruton Street ? 
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CHAPTER IL 
THE NEW MINISTER'S PATRONAGE. 


Ar that time, just as Lady Lufton was about to 
leave Framley for London, Mark Robarts received 
a pressing letter, inviting him also to go up to the 
metropolis for a day or two—not for pleasure, but 
on business. The letter was from his indefatigable 
friend Sowerby. 


“My dear Robarts,” the letter ran :— 

“I have just heard that poor little Burslem, the 
Barsetshire prebendary, is dead. We must all die 
some day, you know,—as you have told your 
parishioners from the Framley pulpit more than 
once, no doubt. The stall must be filled up, and 
why should not you have it as well as another? 
It is six hundred a year and a house. Little 
Burslem had nine, but the good old times are 
gone. Whether the house is letable or not under 
the present ecclesiastical régime, I do not know. 
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It used to be so, for I remember Mrs. Wiggins, 
the tallow-chandler’s widow, living in old Stanhope’s 
House. , 

‘Harold Smith has just joined the Government 
as Lord Petty Bag, and could, I think, at the 
present moment get this for asking. He cannot 
well refuse me, and, if you will say the word, I 
will speak to him. You had better come up 
yourself; but say the word ‘ Yes,’ or ‘No,’ by the 
wires. 

“If you say ‘Yes,’ as of course you will, do 
not fail to come up. You will find me at the 
‘Travellers, or at the House. The stall will just 
suit you,—will give you no trouble, improve your 
position, and give some little assistance towards bed 
and board, and rack and manger. | 

| “ Yours ever faithfully, 
“N. SOWERBY. 


« Singularly enough, I hear that your brother 
is private secretary to the new Lord Petty Bag. 
I am told that his chief duty will consist in desir- 
ing the servants to call my sister’s carriage. I have 
only seen Harold once since he accepted office; but 
my Lady Petty Bag says that he has certainly grown 
an inch since that occurrence.” 
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This was certainly very good-natured on the part 
of Mr. Sowerby, and showed that he had a feeling 
within his bosom that he owed something to his 
friend the parson for the injury he had done him. 
And such was in truth the case. A more reckless 
being than the member for West Barsetshire could 
not exist. He was reckless for himself, and reck- 
less for all others with whom he might be con- 
cerned. He could ruin his friends with as little 
remorse aS he had ruined himself. All was fair 
game that came in the way of his net. But, never- 
theless, he was good-natured, and willing to move 
heaven and earth to do a friend a good turn, if 
it came in his way to do so. 

He did really love Mark Robarts as much as 
it was given him to love any among his acquain- 
tance. He knew that he had already done him 
an almost irreparable injury, and might very pro- 
bably injure him still deeper before he had done 
with him. That he would undoubtedly do so, if 
it came in his way, was very certain. But then, 
if it also came in his way to repay his friend by 
any side blow, he would also undoubtedly do that. 
Such an occasion had now come, and he had 
desired his sister to give the new Lord Petty Bag 
no rest till he should have promised to use all 
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his influence in getting the vacant prebend for 
Mark Robarts. 

This letter of Sowerby’s Mark immediately 
showed to his wife. How lucky, thought he to 
himself, that not a word was said in it about 
those accursed money transactions! Had he un- 
derstood Sowerby better he would have known that 
that gentleman never said anything about money 
transactions until it became absolutely necessary. 
“I know you don’t like Mr. Sowerby,” he said; 
“but you must own that this is very good- 
natured.” 

“It is the character I hear of him that I don’t 
like,” said Mrs. Robarts. 

‘But what shall I do now, Fanny? 4s he says, 
why should not I have the stall as well as another?” 

“I suppose it would not interfere with your 
parish?” she asked. 

“Not in the least, at the distance at which we 
are. I did think of giving up old Jones; but 
if I take this, of course I must keep a curate.” 

His wife could not find it in her heart to 
dissuade him from accepting promotion when it 
came in his way—what vicar’s wife would have 
so persuaded her husband? But yet she did not 
altogether like it. She feared that Greek from 
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Chaldicotes, even when he came with the present 
of a prebendal stall in his hands. And then what 
would Lady Lufton say? 

“And do you think that you must go up to 
London, Mark?” 

“Qh, certainly; that is, if I intend to accept 
Harold Smith’s kind offices in the matter.” 

“I suppose it will be better to accept them,” 
said Fanny, feeling perhaps that it would be 
useless in her to hope that they should not be 
accepted. 

“Prebendal stalls, Fanny, don’t generally go 
begging long among parish clergymen. How could 
I reconcile it to the duty I owe to my children 
to refuse such an increase to my income?” And 
so it was settled that he should at once drive to 
Silverbridge and send off a message by telegraph, 
and that he should himself proceed to London on 
the following day. “But you must see Lady Lufton 
first, of course,” said F anny, as soon as all this was 
settled. 

Mark would have avoided this if he could have 
decently done so, but he felt that it would be 
impolitic, as well as indecent. And why should 
he be afraid to tell Lady Lufton that he hoped 
to receive this piece of promotion from the present 
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government? There was nothing disgraceful in a 
clergyman becoming a prebendary of Barchester. 
Lady Lufton herself had always been very civil 
to the prebendaries, and especially to little Dr. 
Burslem, the meagre little man who had just now 
paid the debt of nature. She had always been 
very fond of the chapter, and her original dislike 
‘ to Bishop Proudie had been chiefly founded on 
his interference with the cathedral clergy,—on his 
interference, or on that of his wife or chaplain. 
Considering these things Mark Robarts tried to 
make himself believe that Lady Lufton would be 
delighted at his good fortune. But yet he did not 
believe it. She at any rate would revolt from the 
gift of the Greek of Chaldicotes. 

‘© Qh, indeed,” she said, when the vicar had with 
some difficulty explained to her all the circumstances 
of the case. “ Well, I congratulate you, Mr. Robarts, 
on your powerful new patron.” 

‘You will probably feel with me, Lady Lufton, 
that the benefice is one which I can hold without 
any detriment to me in my position here at Framley,” 
said he, prudently resolving to let the slur upon 
his friends pass by unheeded. | 

“Well, I hope so. Of course, you are a very 
young man, Mr. Robarts, and these things have 
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generally been given to clergymen more advanced 
in life.” 

‘But you do not mean to say that you think I 
ought to refuse it?” 

‘ What my advice to you might be if you really 
came to me for advice, I am hardly prepared to 
say at so very short a notice. You seem to have 
made up your mind, and therefore I need not con- 
sider it. As it is, I wish you joy, and hope that 
it may turn out to your advantage in every way.” 

‘ You- understand, Lady Lufton, that I have by 
‘no means got it as yet.” 

«Qh, I thought it had been offered to you: I 
thought you spoke of this new minister as having 
all that in his own hand.” 

“Oh, dear no. What may be the amount of his 
influence in that respect, I do not at all know. But 
my correspondent assures me——” 

“Mr. Sowerby, you mean. Why don’t you call 
him by his name? ” 

“Mr. Sowerby assures me that Mr. Smith will 
ask for it; and thinks it most probable that his 
request will be successful.” . § 

“Oh, of course. Mr. Sowerby and Mr. Harold 
Smith together would no doubt be successful in 
anything. They are the sort of men who are 
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successful nowadays. Well, Mr. Robarts, I wish 
you joy.” And she gave him her hand in token 
of her sincerity. 

Mark took her hand, resolving to say nothing 
further on that occasion. That Lady Lufton was 
not now cordial with him, as she used to be, he 
was well aware; and sooner or later he was deter- 
mined to have the matter out with her. He would 
ask her why she now so constantly met him with 
a taunt, and so seldom greeted him with that kind 
old affectionate smile which he knew and appreciated 
so well. That she was honest and true, he was 
quite sure. If he asked her the question plainly, 
she would answer him openly. And if he could 
induce her to say that she would return to her 
old ways, return to them she would in a hearty 
manner. But he could not do this just at present. 
It was but a day or two since Mr. Crawley had 
been with him; and was it not probable that Mr. 
Crawley had been sent thither by Lady Lufton? 
His own hands were not clean enough for a 
remonstrance at the present moment. He would 
cleanse them, and then he would remonstrate. 

‘Would you like to live part of the year in 
Barchester?” he said to his wife and sister that 


evening. 
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“JT think that two houses are only a trouble,” 
said his wife. “ And we have been very happy 
here.” | 

‘JT have always liked a cathedral town,” said 
Lucy; “and I am particularly fond of the close.” 

«‘ And Barchester-close is the closest of all closes,” 
said Mark. “There is not a single house within 
the gateways that does not belong to the chapter.” 

* But if we are to keep up two houses, the 
additional income will soon be wasted,” said Fanny 
prudently. 

‘The thing would be, to let the house furnished 
every summer,” said Lucy. 

“But I must take my residence as the terms 
come,” said the vicar; “and I certainly should not 
like to be away from Framley all the winter; I 
should never see anything of Lufton.” And perhaps 
he thought of his hunting, and then thought again 
of that cleansing of his hands. | 

“J should not a bit mind being away during 
the winter,” said Lucy, thinking of what ne last 
winter had done for her. 

‘But where on earth should we find money to 
furnish one of those large, old-fashioned houses ? 
Pray, Mark, do not do anything rash.” And the 
wife laid her hand affectionately on her husband’s 
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arm. In this manner the question of the prebend 
was discussed between them on the evening before 
he started for London. | 

Success had at last crowned the earnest effort 
with which Harold Smith had carried on the 
political battle of his life for the last ten years. 
The late Lord Petty Bag had resigned in disgust, 
having been unable to digest the Prime Minister’s 
ideas on Indian Reform, and Mr. Harold Smith, 
after sundry hitches in the business, was installed 
in his place. It was said that Harold Smith was 
not exactly the man. whom the Premier would him- 
self have chosen for that high office; but the 
Premier’s hands were a good deal tied by circum- 
stances. The last great appointment he had made 
had been terribly unpopular,—so much so as to 
subject him, popular as he undoubtedly was him- 
self, to a screech from the whole nation. The 
Jupiter, with withering scorn, had asked whether 
vice of every kind was to be considered, in these 
days of Queen Victoria, as a passport to the cabinet. 
Adverse members of both Houses had arrayed them- 
selves in a pure panoply of morality, and thundered 
forth their sarcasms with the indignant virtue and 
keen discontent of political Juvenals; and even his 
awn friends had held up their hands in dismay. 
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Under these circumstances he had thought himself 
obliged in the present instance to select a man 
who would not be especially objectionable to any 
party. Now Harold Smith lived with his wife, 
and his circumstances were not more than ordinarily 
embarrassed. He kept no race-horses; and, as Lord 
Brock now heard for the first time, gave lectures 
in provincial towns on popular subjects. He had 
a seat which was tolerably secure, and could talk 
to the House by the yard if required to do so. 
Moreover, Lord Brock had a great idea that the 
whole machinery of his own ministry would break 
to pieces very speedily. His own reputation was 
not bad, but it was insufficient for himself and that 
lately selected friend of his. Under all these cir- 
cumstances combined, he chose Harold Smith to 
fill the vacant office of Lord Petty Bag. 

And very proud the Lord Petty Bag was. For 
the last three or four months, he and Mr. Supple- 
house had been agreeing to consign tlie ministry to 
speedy perdition. “This sort of dictatorship will 
never do,” Harold Smith had himself said, justifying 
that future vote of his as to want of confidence in 
the Queen’s government. And Mr. Supplehouse in 
this matter had fully agreed with him. He was a 
Juno whose form that wicked old Paris had utterly. 
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despised, and. he, too, had quite made up his mind ~ 
as to the lobby in which he would be found when 
that day of vengeance should arrive. But now things 
were much altered in Harold Smith’s views. The 
Premier had shown his wisdom in seeking for new 
strength where strength ought to be sought, and 
introducing new blood into the body of his ministry. 
The people would now feel fresh confidence, and 
probably the House also. As to Mr. Supplehouse 
—he would use all his influence on Supplehouse. 
But, after all, Mr. Supplehouse was not everything. 
On the morning after our vicar’s arrival in London 
he attended at the Petty Bag office. It was situated 
in the close neighbourhood of Downing Street and 
the higher governmental gods; and though the 
building itself was not much, seeing that it was 
shored up on one side, that it bulged out in the 
front, was foul with smoke, dingy with dirt, and 
was devoid of any single architectural grace or 
modern scientific improvement, nevertheless its 
position gave it a status in the’world which made 
the clerks in the Lord Petty Bag’s office quite 
respectable in their walk in life. Mark had seen 
his friend Sowerby on the previous evening, and had 
then made an appointment with him for the following 
morning at the new Minister’s office. And now he 
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was there a little before his time, in order that he 
might have a few moments’ chat with his brother. 

When Mark found himself in the private secretary’s 
room he was quite astonished to see the change in 
his: brother’s appearance which the change in his 
official rank had produced. Jack Robarts had been 
a well-built, straight-legged, lissome young fellow, 
pleasant to the eye because of his natural advantages, 
but rather given to a harum-skarum style of gait, 
and occasionally careless, not to say slovenly, in his 
dress. But.now he was the very pink of perfection. 
His jaunty frock-coat fitted him to perfection; not 
a hair of his head was out of place; his waistcoat 
and trousers were glossy and’ new, and his umbrella, 
which stood in the umbrella-stand in the corner, was 
tight, and neat, and small, and natty. 

Well, John, you've peconle au @ great man,” 
‘said his brother. 

. ©T don’t know much about that,” said John; but 
[ find that I have an enormous deal of fhesing to go 
throngh.” 

“Do you mean work? | I thought you had about 
the easiest berth in the whole Civil Service.” 

** Ah! that’s just the mistake that people make. 
Because we don’t cover whole reams of foolscap 
paper. at the rate of fifteen lines. to a page, and five 
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words to a line, people think that we, private 
secretaries, have got nothing to do. Look here,” 
and he tossed over scornfully a dozen or so of little 
notes. “I tell you what, Mark; it is no easy 
matter to manage the patronage of a cabinet minister. 
Now I am bound to write to every one of these 
fellows a letter that will please him; and yet I shall 
refuse to every one of them the request which he 
asks.” 

“That must be difficult.” 

‘ Difficult is no word for it. But, after all, it 
consists chiefly in the knack of the thing. One 
must have the wit ‘from such a sharp and waspish. 
word as No to pluck the sting.’ I do it every day, 
and I really think that the people like it.” 

‘Perhaps your refusals are better than other 
people’s acquiescences.” 

“JT don’t mean that at all. We private secre- 
taries have all to do the same thing. Now, would 
you believe it? I have used up three lifts of 
notepaper already in telling people that there is 
no vacancy for a lobby messenger in the Petty 
Bag office. Seven peeresses have asked for it for 
their favourite footmen. But there—there’s the 
Lord Petty Bag!” 

A bell rang and the private secretary, jumping 
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up from his notepaper, tripped away quickly to the 
great man’s room. 

“He'll see you at once,” said he, returning. 
‘“‘ Buggins, show the Reverend Mr. Robarts to the 
Lord Petty Bag.” 

Buggins was the messenger for whose not vacant 
place all the peeresses were striving with so much 
animation. And then Mark, following Buggins for 
- two steps, was ushered into the next room. 

If a man be altered by becoming a private secre- 
tary, he is much more altered by jbeing made a 
cabinet minister. Robarts, as he entered the room, 
could hardly believe that this was the same Harold 
Smith whom Mrs, Proudie bothered so cruelly in 
the lecture-room at Barchester. Then he was cross, 
and touchy, and uneasy, and insignificant. Now, 
as he stood smiling on the hearthrug of his official 
fireplace, it was quite pleasant to see the kind, 
patronizing smile which lighted up his features. 
He delighted to stand there, with his hands in his 
trousers’ pocket, the great man of the place, 
conscious of his lordship, and feeling himself every 
inch a minister. Sowerby had come with him, 
and was standing a little in the background, from 
which position he winked occasionally at the parson 
over the minister’s shoulder. 
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“Ah, Robarts, delighted to see you. How odd, 
by-the-by, that your brother should be my private 
secretary !” 

Mark said that it was a singular coincidence, 

“A very smart young fellow, and, if he minds 
himself, he'll do well.” 

‘I’m quite sure he’ll do well,” said Mark. 
© Ah! well, yes; I think he will, And now, 
what can I do for you, Robarts? ” 

Hereupon Mr. Sowerby struck in, making it ap- 
parent by his explanation that Mr. Robarts himself 
by no means intended to ask for anything; but that, 
as his friends had thought’ that this stall at Bar- 
chester might be put into his hands with more fitness 
than in those of any other clergyman of the day, 
he was willing to accept the piece of preferment 
from a man whom he respected so much as he did 
the new Lord Petty Bag. 

The minister did not quite like this, as it restricted 
him from much of his condescension, and robbed 
him of the incense of a petition which he had ex- 
pected Mark Robarts would make to him. But, 
nevertheless, he was very gracious. 

_ “He could not take upon himself to declare,” he 
said, “ what might be Lord Brock’s pleasure with 
reference to the preferment at Barchester which was 
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vacant. He had certainly already spoken to his lord- 
ship on the subject, and had perhaps some reason 
to believe that his own wishes would be consulted. 
No distinct promise had been made, but he might 
perhaps go so far as to say that he expected such 
result. Ifso, it would give him the greatest pleasure 
in the world to congratulate Mr. Robarts on the 
possession of the stall—a stall which he was sure 
Mr. Robarts would fill with dignity, piety, and 
brotherly love.” And then, when he had finished, 
Mr. Sowerby gave a final wink, and said that he 
regarded the matter as settled. 

«No, not settled, Nathaniel,” said the cautious 
minister. | | 
. “It’s the same thing,” rejoined Sowerby. “We 
all know what all that flummery means. Men in 
office, Mark, never do make a distinct promise,— 
not even to themselves of the leg of mutton which 
is roasting before their kitchen fires, It is so ne- 
cessary in these days to be safe; is it not, Harold?” 
_ Most expedient,” said Harold Smith, shaking his 
head wisely. ‘ Well, Robarts, who is it now?” 
This he said to his private secretary, who came to 
notice the arrival of some bigwig. .“ Well, yes. 
I. will say good morning, with your leave; for I 
am a little hurried, And remember, Mr. Robarts, 
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I will do what I can for you; but you must dis- 
tinctly understand that there is no promise.” 

“Oh, no promise at all,” said Sowerby —“ of 
course not.” And then, as he sauntered up White- 
hall towards Charing Cross, with Robarts on his 
arm, he again pressed upon him the sale of that 
invaluable hunter, who was eating his head off his 
shoulders in the stable at Chaldicotes. 
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CHAPTER III. 
MONEY DEALINGS. 


Mr. Sowersy, in his resolution to obtain this good 
gift for the Vicar of Framley, did not depend quite 
alone on the influence of his near connection with 
the Lord Petty Bag. He felt the occasion to be 
one on which he might endeavour to move even 
higher powers than that, and therefore he had opened 
the matter to the duke—not by direct application, 
but through Mr. Fothergill. No man who under- 
stood matters ever thought of going direct to the 
duke in such an affair as that. If one wanted to 
speak about a woman or a horse or a picture the 
duke could, on occasions, be affable enough. 

But through Mr. Fothergill the duke was ap- 
proached. It was represented, with some cunning, 
that this buying over of the Framley clergyman 
from the Lufton side would be a praiseworthy spoil- 
ing of the Amalekites. The doing so would give 
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the Omnium interest.a hold even in the cathedral 
close. And then it was known to all men that 
Mr. Robarts had considerable influence over Lord 
Lufton himself. So guided, the Duke of Omnium 
did say two words to the Prime Minister, and two 
words from the duke went a great way, even with 
Lord Brock. The upshot of all this was, that Mark 
Robarts did get the stall; but he did not hear the 
tidings of his success till some days after his return 
to Framley. ! 

Mr. Sowerby did not forget to tell him of the 
great effort—the unusual effort, as he of Chaldicotes 
called it—which the duke had made.on the subject. 
**T don’t know when he has done such a thing 
before,” said Sowerby ; “and you may be quite sure 
of this, he would not have done it now, had you 
not gone to Gatherum Castle when he asked you: 
indeed, Fothergill would have known that it was 
vain to attempt it. And I'll tell you what, Mark 
—it does not do for me to make little of my own 
nest, but I truly believe the duke’s word will be 
more efficacious than the Lord Petty Bag’s solemn 
adjuration.” 

Mark, of course, expressed his gratitude in proper 
terms, and did buy the horse for a hundred and thirty 
pounds. ‘He's as well worth it,” said Sowerby, 
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‘as any animal that ever stood on four legs; and 
my only reason for pressing him on you is, that 
when Tozer’s day does come round, I know you 
will have to stand to us to something about ‘that 
tune.” It did not occur to Mark to ask him why 
the horse should not be sold to some one else, and 
the money forthcoming in the regular way. But 
this would not have suited Mr. Sowerby. 

- Mark knew that the beast was good, and as he 
walked to his lodgings was half proud of his new 
possession, But then, how would he justify it to 
his wife, or how introduce the animal into his stables 
without attempting any justification in the matter? 
And yet, looking to the absolute amount of his 
income, surely he might feel himself entitled to buy 
a new horse when it suited him. He wondered what 
Mr. Crawley would say when he heard of the new 
purchase. He had lately fallen into a state of much 
wondering as to what his friends and neighbours 
would say about him. 

He had now been two days in town, and was to 
go down after breakfast on the following morning 
so that he might reach home by Friday afternoon. 
But on that evening, just as he was going to hed, 
he was surprised by Lord Lufton coming into the 
coffee-room at his hotel. He walked in with a 
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hurried step, his face was red, and it was clear that 
he was very angry. | 

“* Robarts,” said he, walking up to his friend and 
taking the hand that was extended to him, “do you 
kuow anything about.this man, Tozer ?” 

‘“‘Tozer—what Tozer?. I have heard Sowerby 
speak of such a man.” a 
' Of course you have. If I do not mistake you 
have written to me about:him yourself.” 

“Very probably. I remember Sowerby mention- 
ing the man with reference to qo affairs. But 
why do you ask me?” 

“This man has not only written:to me, but has 
absolutely forced his -way into my rooms when I 
was dressing for dinner; and absolutely had the 
impudence to tell me that if I did not honour some 
bill which he holds for i hundred pounds: he 
would proceed against me.” 

‘But you settled all that matter with Sowerby?” 

“TI did settle it at a very great cost to me. 
Sooner than have a fuss, I paid him through the 
nose—like a fool that I was—everything that he 
claimed. This is an absolute swindle, and if it goes 
on I will expose it as such.” 

Robarts looked round the room, but luckily there 
was not a soul in it but themselves. ‘“ You do not 
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mean to say that Sowerby is swindling you?” said 
the clergyman. | 

“It looks very like it,” said Lord Lufton; “and 
I tell you fairly that I am not in a humour to endure 
any more of this sort of thing. Some years ago I 
made an ass of myself through that man’s fault. 
But four thousand pounds should have covered the 
whole of what I really lost. I have now paid more 
than three times that sum; and, by heavens! I will 
not pay more without exposing the whole affair.” 

But, Lufton, I do not understand. What is 
this bill ?—has it your name to it?” 

« Yes, it has: I'll not deny my name, and if there 
be absolute need I will pay it; but if I do so, 
my lawyer shall sift it, and it shall go before a 
jury.” , 

« But I thought all those bills were paid ?” 

“T left it to Sowerby to get up the old bills when 
they were renewed, and now one of them that has 
in truth been already honoured is brought against 
me.” 

Mark could not but think of the two documents 
which he himself had signed, and both of which were 
now undoubtedly in the hands of Tozer, or of some 
other gentleman of the same profession ;—which both 
might be brought against him, the second as soon 
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as he should have satisfied the first. And then he 
remembered that Sowerby had said something to © 
him about an outstanding bill, for the fillmg up 
of which some trifle must be paid, znd of this he 
reminded Lord Lufton. 

«And do you call eight hundred pounds a trifle? 
If so, I do not.” 

«They will probably make no such demand as 
that.” | 

* But I tell you they do make such a demand, 
and have made it. The man whom [I saw, and who 
told me that he was Tozer’s friend, but who was 
probably Tozer himself, positively swore to me that 
he would be obliged to take legal proceedings if the 
money were not forthcoming within a week or ten 
days. When I explained to him that it was an old 
bill that had been renewed, he declared that his friend 
had given full value for it.” 

‘“‘ Sowerby said that you would probably have to 
pay ten pounds to redeem it. I should offer the man 
some such sum as that.” 

‘* My intention is to offer the man nothing, but 
to leave the affair in the hands of my lawyer with 
instructions to him to spare none;—neither myself 
nor any one else. I am not going to allow such a 
man as Sowerby to squeeze me like an orange.” 
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‘But, Lufton, you seem as though you were 
angry with me.” | 

“No, I am not. But I think it is as well to 
caution you about this man; my transactions with 
him lately have chiefly been through you, and there- 
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fore 

«But they have only been so through his and 
your wish: because I have been anxious to oblige 
you both. I hope you don’t mean to say that I am 
concerned in these bills.” 

“JT know that you are concerned in bills with 

him.” 

(6 Why, Lufton, am I to understand, then, that 
you are accusing me of having any interest in these 
transactions which you have called swindling ?” 

“As far as I am concerned there has been 
swindling, and there is swindling going on now.” 

«But you do not answer my question. Do you 
bring any accusation against me? If so, I agree 
with you that you had better go to your lawyer.” 

I think that is what I shall do.” 

‘‘'Very well. But, upon the whole, I never heard 
of a more unreasonable man, or of one whose 
thoughts are more unjust than yours. Solely with 
the view of assisting you, and solely at your request, 
I spoke to Sowerby about these money transactions 
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of yours. Then, at his request, which originated out 
of your request, he using me as his ambassador to 
you, as you had used me as yours to him, I wrote 
and spoke to you. And now this is the upshot.” 

' “T bring no accusation against.you, Robarts; but 
I know you have dealings with this man. You have 
told me so yourself.” 

‘“‘ Yes, at his request, to accommodate him, I have 
put my name to a bill.” 

«Only to one?” 

“Only to one; and then to that same renewed, or 
not exactly to that same, but to one which stands for 
it. The first was for four hundred pounds; the last 
for five hundred.” 

« All which you will have to make good, and the 
world will of course tell you that you have paid that 
price for this stall at Barchester.” 

This was terrible to be borne. He had heard 
much lately which had frightened and scared him, 
but nothing so terrible as this; nothing which so 
stunned him, or conveyed to his mind so frightful a 
reality of misery and ruin. He made no immediate 
answer, but, standing on the hearthrug with his back 
to the fire, looked up the whole length of the room. 
Hitherto his eyes had been fixed upon Lord Lufton’s 
face, but now it seemed to him as though he had but 
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little more to do with Lord Lufton. Lord Lufton 
and Lord Lufton’s mother were neither now to be 
counted among those who wished him well. Upon 
whom indeed could he now count, except that wife 
of his bosom upon whom he was bringing all this 
wretchedness ? 

In that moment of agony ideas ran quickly 
through his brain. He would immediately abandon 
this preferment at Barchester, of which it might be 
said with so much colour that he had bought it. He 
would go to Harold Smith, and say positively that 
he declined it. Then he would return home and tell 
his wife all that had occurred ;—tell the whole also to 
Lady Lufton, if that might still be of any service. 
He would make arrangement for the payment of 
both those bills as they might be presented, asking 
no questions as to the justice of the claim, making 
no complaint to any one, not even to Sowerby. He 
would put half his income, if half were necessary, 
into the hands of Forrest the banker, till all was 
paid. He would sell every horse he had. He 
would part with his footman and groom, and at any 
rate strive like a man to get again a firm footing on 
good ground. Then, at that moment, he loathed 
with his whole soul the position in which he found 
himself placed, and his own folly which had placed 
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him there. How could he reconcile it to his con- 
science that he was there in London with Sowerby 
and Harold Smith, petitioning for church preferment 
to a man who should have been altogether powerless 
in such a matter, buying horses, and arranging about 
past due bills? He did not reconcile it to his con- 
science. Mr. Crawley had been right when he told 
him that he was a castaway. 

Lord Lufton, whose anger during the whole inter- 
view had been extreme, and who had become more 
angry the more he talked, had now walked once or 
twice up and down the room; and as he so walked 
the idea did occur to him that he had been unjust. 
He had come there with the intention of exclaiming 
against Sowerby, and of inducing Robarts to convey 
to that gentleman, that if he, Lord Lufton, were 
made to undergo any further annoyance about this 
_ bill, the whole affair should be thrown into the law- 
yer’s hands; but instead of doing this, he had 
brought an accusation against Robarts. That Ro- 
barts had latterly become Sowerby’s friend rather 
than his own in all these horrid money dealings, had 
galled him; and now he had expressed himself in 
terms much stronger than he had intended to use. 

“As to you personally, Mark,” he said, coming 
back to the spot on which Robarts was standing, 
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se I do not wish to say anything that shall annoy 


you.” 


‘You have said quite enough, Lord Lufton.” 

‘*- You cannot be surprised that I should be angry 
and indignant at the treatment I have reccived.” 

«You might, I think, have separated in your mind 
those who have wronged you, if there has been such 
wrong, from those who have only endeavoured to do 
your will and pleasure for you. That I, as a clergy- 
man, have been very wrong in taking any part 
whatsoever in these matters, I am well aware. That 
as a man I have been outrageously foolish in lending 
my name to Mr. Sowerby, I also know well enough: 
it is perhaps as well that I should be told of this 
somewhat rudely; but I certainly did not expect 
the lesson to come from you.” 

‘Well, there has been mischief enough. The 
question is, what we had better now both do?” 

‘You have said what you mean todo. You will 
put the affair into the hands of your lawyer.” 

“‘ Not with any object of exposing you.” 

«‘Exposing me, Lord Lufton! Why, one would 
think that I had had the handling of your money.” 

‘You will misunderstand me. I think no such 
thing. But do you not know yourself that if legal 
steps be taken in this wretched affair, your ar- 
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rangements with Sowerby will be brought to 
light?” : 

“My arrangements with Sowerby will consist in 
paying or having to pay, on his account, a large sum 
of money, for which I have never had and shall 
never have any consideration whatever.” 

« And what will be said about this stall at Bar- 
chester ?” 

“‘ After the charge which you brought against me 
just now, I shall decline to accept it.” 

At this moment three or four other gentlemen 
entered the room, and the conversation between our 
two friends was stopped. They still remained stand- 
‘ing near the fire, but for a few minutes neither of 
them said anything. Robarts was waiting till Lord 
Lufton should go away, and Lord Lufton had not 
yet said that which he had come to say. At last he 
spoke again, almost in a whisper: “I think it will 
be best to ask Sowerby to come to my rooms to- 
morrow, and I think also that you should meet him 
there.” 

“JT do not see any necessity for my presence,” 
said Robarts.  “ It seems probable that I shall suffer 
enough for meddling with your: affairs, and I will 
do so no more.” , 

“Of course, I cannot make you come; but I 
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think it will be only just to Sowerby, and it will 
be a favour to me.” 

Robarts again walked up and down the room for 
half-a-dozen times, trying to resolve what it would 
most become him to do in the present emergency. 
If his name were dragged before the courts,—if 
he should be shown up in the public papers as 
having been engaged in accommodation bills, that 
would certainly be ruinous to him. He had already 
learned from Lord Lufton’s inuendos ‘what he 
might expect to hear as the public version of his 
share in these transactions! And then his wife,— 
how would she bear such exposure ? 

“JT will meet Mr. Sowerby at your rooms to- 
morrow, on one condition,” he at last said. 

«* And what is that?” 

«That I receive your positive assurance that 
I am not suspected by you of having had any 
pecuniary interest whatever in any money matters 
with Mr. Sowerby, either as concerns your affairs 
or those of anybody else.” 

‘TI have never suspected you of any such thing. 
But I have thought that you were compromised 
with him.” | 

‘And so I am—I am liable for these bills. But 
you ought to have known, and do know, that I 
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have never received a shilling on account of such 
liability. I have endeavoured to oblige a man whom 
I regarded first as your friend, and then as my own; 
and this has been the result.” 

- Lord Lufton did at last give him the assurance 
that he desired, as they sat with their heads together 
over one of the coffee-room tables; and then Robarts 
promised that he would postpone his return to 
Framley till the Saturday, so that he might meet 
Sowerby at Lord Lufton’s chambers in the Albany 
on the following afternoon. As soon as this was 
arranged, Lord Lufton took his leave and went 
his way. 

After that poor Mark had a very uneasy night 
of it. It was clear enough that Lord Lufton had 
thought, if he did not still think, that the stall 
at Barchester was to be given as pecuniary recom- 
pence in return for certain money accommodation 
to be afforded by the nominee to the dispenser of 
this patronage. Nothing on earth could be worse 
than ,this. In the first place it would be simony ; 
and then it would be simony beyond all description 
mean and simoniacal. The very thought of it filled 
Mark’s soul with horror and dismay. It might be 
that Lord Lufton’s suspicions were now at rest; 
but others would think the same thing, and their 
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suspicions it would be impossible to allay; those 
others would consist of the outer world, which is 
always so eager to gloat over the detected vice of 
a clergyman. } 

And then that wretched horse which he had 
purchased, and the purchase of which should have 
prohibited him from saying that nothing of value 
had accrued to him in these transactions with 
Mr. Sowerby! what was he to do about that? 
And then of late he had been spending, and had 
continued to spend more money than he could well 
afford. This very journey of his up to London 
would be most imprudent, if it should become 
necessary for him to give up all hope of holding 
the prebend. As to that he had made up his 
mind; but then again he unmade it, as men always 
do in such troubles. That line of conduct which 
he had laid down for himself in the first moments 
of his indignation against Lord Lufton, by adopting 
which he would have to encounter poverty, and 
ridicule, and discomfort, the annihilation of his 
high hopes, and the rnin of his ambition—that, 
he said to himself over and over again, would now 
be the best for him. But it is so hard for us to 
give up our high hopes, and willingly encounter 
poverty, ridicule, and discomfort ! 
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On the following morning, however, he boldly 
walked down to the Petty Bag office, determined 
to let Harold Smith know that he was no longer 
desirous of the Barchester stall. He found his 
brother there, still writing artistic notes to anxious 
peeresses on the subject of Buggins’ non-vacant 
situation; but the great man of the place, the 
Lord Petty Bag himself, was not there. He might 
probably look in when the House was beginning 
to sit, perhaps at four or a little after; but he 
certainly would not be at the office in the morn- 
ing. The functions of the Lord Petty Bag he was 
no doubt performing elsewhere. Perhaps he had 
carried his work home with him—a practice which 
the world should know is not uncommon with civil 
servants of exceeding zeal. | 

Mark did think of opening his heart to his 
brother, and of leaving his message with him, 
But his courage failed him, or perhaps it might 
be more correct to say that his prudence prevented 
him. It would be better for him, he thought, . to 
tell his wife before he told any one else. So he 
merely chatted with his brother for half an hour 
and then left him. 

The day was very tedious till the hour came at 
which he was to attend at Lord Lufton’s rooms; 
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but at last it did come, and just as the clock struck 
he turned out of Piccadilly into the Albany. As 
he was going across the court before he entered 
the building, he was greeted by a voice just be- 
hind him. 

‘As punctual as the big clock on Barchester 
tower,” said Mr. Sowerby. ‘See what it is to 
have a summons from a great man, Mr. Prebendary.” 

He turned round and extended his hand me- 
chanically to Mr, Sowerby, and as he looked at him 
he thought he had never before seen him so pleasant 
in appearance, so free from care, and so joyous in 
demeanour. | 

‘You have heard from Lord Lufton,” said Mark, 
in a voice that was certainly very lugubrious. 

“Heard from him! oh, yes, of course I have 
heard from him. Til tell you what it is, Mark,” 
and he now spoke almost in a whisper as they 
walked together along the Albany passage, “ Lufton 
is a child in money matters—a perfect child. The 
dearest, finest fellow in the world, you know; but 
a very baby in money matters.” And then they 
entered his lordship’s rooms, 

Lord Lufton’s countenance also was lugubrious 
enough, but this did not in the least abash Sowerby, 
who walked quickly up to the young lord with his 
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gait perfectly self-possessed and his face radiant with 
satisfaction. 

“Well, Lufton, how are you?” said he “It 
seems that my worthy friend Tozer has been giving 
you some trouble ?” 

Then Lord Lufton with a face by no means 
radiant with satisfaction again began the story of 
Tozer’s fraudulent demand upon him. Sowerby 
did not interrupt him, but listened patiently to the 
end ;—quite patiently, although Lord Lufton, as he 
made himself more and more angry by the history 
of his own wrongs, did not hesitate to pronounce 
certain threats against Mr. Sowerby, as he had pro- 
nounced them before against Mark Robarts. He 
would not, he said, pay a shilling, except through 
his lawyer; and he would instruct his lawyer, that 
before he paid anything, the whole matter should 
be exposed openly in court, He did not care, he 
said, what might be the effect on himself or any 
one else. He was determined that the whole case 
should go to a jury. 

“To grand jury, and special jury, and common 
jury, and Old Jewry, if you like,” said Sowerby. 
“The truth is, Lufton, you lost some money, and 
as there was some delay in paying it, you have been 


harassed.” 
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“‘T have paid more than I lost three times over,” 
said Lord Lufton stamping his foot. 

“T will not go into that question now. It was 
settled, as I thought, some time ago by persons to 
whom you yourself referred it. But will you tell 
me this: Why on earth should Robarts be troubled 
in this matter? What has he done?” 

‘Well, I don’t know. He arranged the matter 
with you.” 

‘No such thing. He was kind enough to carry 
a message from you to me, and to convey back a 
return message from me to you. That has been 
his part in it.” 

* You don’t suppose that I want to implicate him : 
do you?” 

“J don’t think you want to implicate any one, 
but you are hot-headed and difficult to deal with, 
and very irrational into the bargain. And, what 
is worse, I must say you are a little suspicious. In 
all this matter I have harassed myself greatly to 
oblige you, and in return I have got more kicks 
than halfpence.” | 

“Did not you give this bill to Tozer—the bill 
which he now holds?” 

“In the first place he does not hold it; and in 
the next place I did not give it to him. These 
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things pass through scores of hands before they 
reach the man who makes the application for pay- 
ment.” 

«© And who came to me the other day?” 

“That, I take it, was Tom Tozer, a brother of 
our Tozer’s.” 

« Then he holds the bill, for F saw it with him.” 

“Wait a moment; that is very likely. I sent 
you word that you would have to pay for taking 
it up. Of course they don’t abandon those sort of 
things without some consideration.” 

“Ten pounds, you said,” observed Mark. 

«Ten or twenty; some such sum as that. But 
you were hardly so soft as to suppose that the man 
would ask for such a sum. Of course he would 
demand the full payment. There is the bill, Lord 
Lufton,” and Sowerby, producing a document, handed 
it across the table to his lordship. “I gave five- 
and-twenty pounds for it this morning.” 

Lord Lufton took the paper and looked at it. 
“Yes,” said he, “that’s the bill. What am I to 
do with it now ?” 

«Put it with the family archives,” said Sowerby, 
—‘“or behind the fire, just which you please.” 

‘And is this the last of them? Can no other 
be brought up ?” 
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“You know better than I do what paper you 
may have put your hand to. I know of no other. 
At the last renewal that was the only outstanding 
bill of which I was aware.” 

* And you have paid five-and-twenty pounds for 
it?” 

“JT have. Only that you have been in such a 
tantrum about it, and would have made such a noise 
this afternoon if I had not brought it, I might have 
had it for fifteen or twenty. In three or four days 
they would have taken fifteen.” 

‘*The odd ten pounds does not signify, and I'll 
pay you the twenty-five, of course,” said Lord Lufton, 
who now began to feel a little ashamed of himself. 

‘* You may do as you please about that.” 

“Oh! it’s my affair, as a matter of course. Any 
amount of that kind I don’t mind,” and he sat down 
to fill in a check for the money. 

“ Well, now, Lufton, let me say a few words to 
you,” said Sowerby, standing with his back against 
the fireplace, and playing with a small cane which 
he held in his hand. “For heaven’s sake try and 
be a little more charitable to those around you. 
When you become fidgety about anything, you in- 
dulge in language which the world won't stand, 
though men who know you as well as Robarts and 
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I may consent to put up with it. You have ac- 
cused me, since I have been here, of all manner of 


iniquity fe 
* Now, Sowerb 


‘“‘ My dear fellow, let me have my say out. You 


have accused me, I say, and I believe that you 
have accused him. But it has never occurred to 
you, I daresay, to accuse yourself.” 

‘‘ Indeed it has.” 

«Of course you have been wrong in having to 
do with such men as Tozer. I have also been very 
wrong. It wants no great moral authority to tell 
us that. Pattern gentlemen don’t have dealings with 
Tozer, and very much the better they are for not 
having them. But a man should have back enough 
to bear the weight which he himself puts on it. 
Keep away from Tozer, if you can, for the future; 
but if you do deal with him, for heaven’s sake keep 
your temper.” 

“That’s all very fine, Sowerby; but you know 
as well as I do——” | 

“TI know this,” said the devil, quoting Scripture, 
as he folded up the check for twenty-five pounds, 
and put it in his pocket, “that when a man sows 


' tares, he won’t reap wheat, and it’s no use to ex- 
pect it. I am tough in these matters, and can bear 
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a great deal—that is, if I be not pushed too far,” 
and he looked full into Lord Lufton’s face as he 
spoke; “but I think you have been very hard upon 
Robarts.” | 

‘‘Never mind me, Sowerby; Lord Lufton and I 
are very old friends.” 

‘And may therefore take a liberty with each 
other. Very well. And now I’ve done my ser- 
mon. My dear dignitary, allow me to congratu- 
late you. I hear from Fothérgill that that little 
affair of yours has been definitely settled.” 

Mark’s face again became clouded. “I rather 
think,” said he, “that I shall decline the presenta- 
tion.” 

“Decline it!” said Sowerby, who, having used 
his utmost efforts to obtain it, would have been 
more absolutely offended by such vacillation on 
the vicar’s part than by any personal abuse which 
either he or Lord Lufton could heap upon him. 

“JT think I shall,” said Mark. 

“And why?” 

Mark looked up at Lord Lufton, and then re- 
mained silent for a moment. 

‘‘There can be no occasion for such a sacri- 
fice under the present circumstances,” said his 
lordship. 


e 
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‘And under what circumstances could there be 
occasion for it?” asked Sowerby. “The Duke 
of Omnium has used some little influence to get 
the place for you as a parish clergyman belong- 
ing to his county, and I should think it monstrous 
if you were now to reject it.” 

And then Robarts openly stated the whole of his 
reasons, explaining exactly what Lord Lufton had 
said with reference to the bill transactions, and 
to the allegation which would be made as to 
the stall having been given in payment for the 
accommodation. e 

“Upon my word that’s too bad,” said Sowerby. 

“‘ Now, Sowerby, I won't be lectured,” said Lord | 
Lufton. 

“IT have done my lecture,” said he, aware, per- 
haps, that it would not do for him to push his 
friend too far, “and I shall not give a second. But, 
Robarts, let me tell you this: as far as I know, 
Harold Smith has had little or nothing to do 
with the appointment. The duke has told the 
Prime Minister that he was very anxious that a 
parish clergyman from the county should go into 
the chapter, and then, at Lord Brock’s request, 
he named you. If under those circumstances 
you talk of giving it up, I shall believe you to 
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be insane. As for the bill which you accepted 
for me, you need have no uneasiness about it. 
The money will be ready; but of course, when 
that time comes, you will let me have the hundred 
and thirty for——” 

And then Mr. Sowerby took his leave, having 
certainly made himself master of the occasion. If 
a man of fifty have his wits about him, and be 
not too prosy, he can generally make himself 


master of the occasion, when his companions are 
under thirty. 

Robarts did not stay at the Albany long after 
him, but took his leave, having received some 
assurances of Lord Lufton’s regret for what had 
passed and many promises of his friendship for 
the future. Indeed Lord Lufton was a little 
ashamed of himself. “And as for the prebend, 
after what has passed, of course you must accept 
it.” Nevertheless his lordship had not omitted to 
notice Mr. Sowerby’s hint about the horse and the 
hundred and thirty pounds. : 

Robarts, as he walked back to his hotel, thought 
that he certainly would accept the Barchester pro- 
motion, and was very glad that he had said no- 
thing on the subject to his brother. On the whole 
his spirits were much raised. That assurance of 
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Sowerby’s about the bill was very comforting to 
him; and, strange to say, he absolutely believed 
it. In truth, Sowerby had been so completely the 
winning horse at the late meeting, that both Lord 
Lufton and Robarts were inclined to believe almost 


anything he said ;—which was not always the case 
with either of them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HAROLD SMITH IN THE CABINET. 


For a few days the whole Harold Smith party 
held their heads very high. It was not only that 
their man had been made a cabinet minister; but 
a rumour had got abroad that Lord Brock, in 
selecting him, had amazingly strengthened his party, 
and done much to cure the wounds which his own 
arrogance and lack of judgment had inflicted on 
the body politic of his government. So said the 
Harold-Smithians, much elated. And when we 
consider what Harold had himself achieved, we 
need not be surprised that he himself was some- 
what elated also. 

It must be a proud day for any man when he 
first walks into a cabinet. But when a humble- 
minded man thinks of such a phase of life, his 
mind becomes lost in wondering what a cabinet 
is. Are they gods that attend there or men? 
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Do they sit on chairs, or hang about on clouds? 
When they speak, is the music of the spheres 
audible in their Olympian mansion, making heaven 
drowsy with its harmony? In what way do they 
congregate? In what order do they address each 
other? Are the veices of all the deities free and 
equal? Is plodding Themis from the Home Depart- 
ment, or Ceres from the Colonies, heard with as 
rapt attention as powerful Pallas of the Foreign 
Office, the goddess that is never seen without her 
lance and helmet? Does our Whitehall Mars make 
eyes there at bright young Venus of the Privy Seal, 
disgusting that quaint tinkering Vulcan, who is blow- 
ing his bellows at our Exchequer, not altogether 
successfully ? Old Saturn of the Woolsack sits. 
there mute, we will say, a relic of other days, as 
seated in this divan. The hall in which he rules is 
now elsewhere. Is our Mercury of the Post. Office 
ever ready to fly nimbly from globe to globe, as 
great Jove may order him, while Neptune, unac- 
customed to the waves, offers needful assistance 
to the Apollo of the India Board? How Juno sits 
apart, glum and huffy, uncared for, Council Presi- 
dent though she be, great. in name, but despised 
among gods—that we can guess. If Bacchus and. 
Cupid share Trade and the Board of Works between 
5—2 
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them, the fitness of things will have been as fully 
consulted as is usual. And modest Diana of the 
Petty Bag, latest summoned to these Banquets of 
ambrosia,—does she not cling retiring near the doors, 
hardly able as yet to make her low voice heard 
among her brother deities? But Jove, great Jove 
—old Jove, the King of Olympus, hero among 
gods and men, how does he carry himself in these 
councils summoned by his voice? Does he lie there 
at his ease, with his purple cloak cut from the 
firmament around his shoulders? Is his thunder- 
bolt ever at his hand to reduce a recreant god 
to order? Can he proclaim silence in that immor- 
tal hall? Is it not there, as elsewhere, in all places, 
and among all nations, that a king of gods and a 
king of men is and will be king, rules and will 
rule, over those who are smaller than himself? 
Harold Smith, when he was summoned to the 
august hall of divine councils, did feel himself to 
be a proud man; but we may perhaps conclude 
that at the first meeting or two he did not attempt 
to take avery leading part. Some of my readers may 
have sat at vestries, and will remember how mild, 
and for the most part, mute is a new-comer at 
their board. He agrees generally, with abated 
enthusiasm; but should he differ, he apologizes for 
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the liberty. But anon, when the voices of his 
colleagues have become habitual in his ears—when 
the strangeness of the room is gone, and the table 
before him is known and trusted—he throws off 
his awe and dismay, and electrifies his brother- 
hood by the vehemence of his declamation and the 
violenca of his thumping. So let us suppose it 
will be with Harold Smith, perhaps in the second 
or third season of his cabinet practice. Alas! alas ! 
that such pleasures should be so ficeting! 

And then, too, there came upon him a blow 
which somewhat modified his triumph—a cruel, - 
dastard blow, from a hand which should have been 
friendly to him, from one to whom he had fondly 
looked to buoy him up in the great course that 
was before him. It had been said by his friends 
that in obtaining Harold Smith’s services the Prime 
Minister had infused new young healthy blood into 
his body. Harold himself had liked the phrase, 
and had seen at a glance how it might have been 
made to tell by some friendly Supplehouse or the 
like. But why should a Supplehouse out of 
Elysium be friendly to a Harold Smith within it? 
Men lapped in Elysium, steeped to the neck in 
bliss, must expect to see their friends fall off from 
them. Human nature cannot stand it. If I want 
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to get anything from my old friend Jones, I like 


to see him shoved up into a high place. But if 


Jones, even in his high place, can do nothing for 
me, then his exaltation above my head is an insult 
and an injury. Who ever believes his own dear 
intimate companion to be fit for the highest pro- 
motion? Mr. Supplehouse had known Mr. Smith 
too closely to think much of his young blood. 
Consequently, there appeared an article in the 
Jupiter, which was by no means complimentary. to 
the ministry in general. It harped a good deal 
on the young-blood view of the question, and 
seemed to insinuate that Harold Smith was not 
much better than diluted water. ‘“ The Prime 
Minister,” the article said, “having lately recruited 
his impaired vigour by a new infusion of aristo- 
cratic influence of the highest moral tone, had 
again added to himself another tower of strength 
chosen from among the people. What might he 
not hope, now that he possessed the services of 
Lord Brittleback and Mr. Harold Smith! Reno- 
vated in a Medea’s caldron of such potency, all 
his effete limbs—and it must be acknowledged that 
some of them had become very effete—would come 
forth young and round and robust. A new energy 
would diffuse itself through every department ; 
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India would be saved and quieted; the ambition 
of France would be tamed; even-handed reform 
would remodel our courts of law and parliamentary 
elections ; and Utopia would be realized. Such, 
it seems, is the result expected in the ministry from 
Mr. Harold Smith’s young blood!” 

This was cruel enough, but even this was hardly 
so cruel as the words with which the article ended. 
By that time irony had been dropped, and the 
writer spoke out earnestly his opinion upon the 
matter. “We beg to assure Lord Brock,” said 
the article, “that such alliances as these will not 
save him from the speedy fall with which his 
arrogance and want of judgment threaten to over- 
whelm it. As regards himself we shall be sorry 
to hear of his resignation. He is in many respects 
the best statesman that we possess for the emer- 
gencies of the present period. But if he be so 
ill-judged as to rest on such men as Mr. Harold Smith 
and Lord Brittleback for his assistants in the work 
which is before him, he must not expect that the 
country will support him. Mr. Harold Smith is 
not made of the stuff from which cabinet ministers 
should be formed.” 

Mr. Harold Smith, as he read this, seated at 
his breakfast-table, recognized, or said that he 
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recognized, the hand of Mr. Supplehouse in every 
touch. That phrase about the effete limbs was 
Supplehouse all over, as was also the realization 
of Utopia. “ When he wants to be witty, he 
always talks about Utopia,” said Mr. Harold Smith 
to himself: for Mrs. Harold was not usually 


present in the flesh at these matutinal meals. 

And then he went down to his office, and saw 
in the glance of every man that he met an 
announcement that that article in the Jupiter had 
been read. His private secretary tittered in evident 
allusion to the article, and the way in which 
Buggins took his coat made it clear that it was 
well known in the messengers’ lobby. ‘‘ He won't 
have to fill up my vacancy when I go,” Buggins 
was saying to himself. And then in the course 
of the morning came the cabinet council, the second 
that he had attended, and he read in the coun- 
tenance of every god and goddess there assembled 
that their chief was thought to have made another 
mistake. If Mr. Supplehouse could have been 
induced to write in another strain, then indeed 

that new blood might have been felt to have been 
efficacious. 

All this was a great drawback to his happiness, 
but still it could not rob him of the fact of his position. 
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Lord Brock could not ask him to resign because the 
Jupiter had written against him; nor was Lord Brock 
the man to desert a new colleague for such a reason. 
So Harold Smith girded his loins, and went about 
the duties of the Petty Bag with new zeal. “ Upon 
my word, the Jupiter is right,” said young Robarts 
to himself, as he finished his fourth dozen of private 
notes explanatory of everything in and about the 
Petty Bag Office. Harold Smith required that his 
private secretary’s notes should be so terribly precise. 

But nevertheless, in spite of his drawbacks, Harold 
Smith was happy in his new honours, and Mrs. Harold 
Smith enjoyed them also. She certainly, among her 
acquaintance, did quiz the new cabinet minister not 
a little, and it may be a question whether she was 
not as hard upon him as the writer in the Jupiter. 
She whispered a great deal to Miss Dunstable about 
new blood, and talked of going down to Westminster 
Bridge to sce whether the Thames were really on 
fire. But though she laughed, she triumphed, and 
though she flattered herself that she bore her honours 
without any outward sign, the world knew that she 
was triumphing, and ridiculed her elation. 

About this time she also gave a party—not a 
pure-minded conversazione like Mrs. Proudie, but 
a downright wicked worldly dance, at which there 
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were fiddles, ices, and champagne sufficient to run 
away with the first quarter’s salary accruing to 
Harold from the Petty Bag Office. To us this ball 
is chiefly memorable from the fact that Lady Lufton 
was among the guests. Immediately on her arrival 
in town she received cards from Mrs. H. Smith for 
herself and Griselda, and was about to send back 
a reply at once declining the honour. What had 
she to do at the house of Mr. Sowerby’s sister? 
But it so happened that at that moment her son 
was with her, and as he expressed a wish that she 
should go, she yielded. Had there been nothing 
in his tone of. persuasion more than ordinary,—had 
it merely had reference to herself,—she would have 
smiled on him for his kind solicitude, have made 
eut some occasion for kissing his forehead as she 
thanked him, and would still have declined. But 
he had reminded her both of himself and Griselda. 
“You might as well go, mother, for the sake of 
meeting me,” he said; “ Mrs. Harold caught me 
the other day, and would not liberate me till I had 
given her a promise.” 

“ That is an attraction certainly,” said Lady Lufton. 
“I do like going to a house when I know that you 
will be there.” 

“And now that Miss Grantly is with you— 
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you owe it to her to do the best you can for 
her.” | 

‘I certainly do, Ludovic; and I have to thank 
you for reminding me of my duty so gallantly.” 
And so she said that she would go to Mrs. Harold 
Smith’s. Poor lady! She gave much more weight 
to those few words about Miss Grantly than they 
deserved. It rejoiced her heart to think that her son 
was anxious to meet Griselda—that he should per- | 
petrate this little ruse in order to gain his wish. 
But he had spoken out of the mere emptiness of his 
mind, without thought of what he was saying, except- 
ing that he wished to please his mother. 

But nevertheless he went*to Mrs. Harold Smith’s, 
and when there he did dance more than once with 
Griselda Grantly—to the manifest discomfiture of 
Lord Dumbello. He came in late, and at the 
moment Lord Dumbello was moving slowly up the 
room, with Griselda on his arm, while Lady Lufton 
was sittmg near looking on with unhappy eyes. 
And then Griselda sat down, and Lord Dumbello 
stood mute at her elbow. 

“ Ludovic,” whispered his mother, “ Griselda is 
absolutely bored by that man, who follows her like 
a ghost. Do go and rescue her.” 

He did go and rescue her, and afterwards danced 
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with her for the best part of an hour consecutively. 
He knew that the world gave Lord Dumbello the 
credit of admiring the young lady, and was quite 
alive to the pleasure of filling his brother noble- 
man’s heart with jealousy and anger. Moreover, 
Griselda was in his eyes very beautiful, and had 
she been one whit more animated, or had his 
mother’s tactics been but a thought better con- 
cealed, Griselda might have been asked that night 
to share the vacant throne at Lufton, in spite of all 
that had been said and sworn in the drawing-room 
of Framley parsonage. 

It must be remembered that our gallant, gay 
Lothario had passed some considerable number of 
days with Miss Grantly in his mother’s house, and 
the danger of such contiguity must be remembered 
also. Lord Lufton was by no means a man capable 
of seeing beauty unmoved or of spending hours 
with a young lady without some approach to ten- 
derness. Had there been no such approach, it is 
probable that Lady Lufton would not have pursued 
the matter. But, according to her ideas on such 
subjects, her son Ludovic had on some occasions 
shown quite sufficient partiality for Miss Grantly 
to justify her in her hopes, and to lead her to 
think that nothing but opportunity was wanted. 


~- 
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Now, at this ball of Mrs. Smith’s, he did, for a 
while, seem to be taking advantage of such oppor- 
tunity, and his mother’s heart was glad. If things 
should turn out well on this evening she would 
forgive Mrs. Harold Smith all her sins. 

And for a while it looked as though things 
would turn out well. Not that it must be supposed 
that Lord Lufton had come there with any intention 
of making love to Griselda, or that he ever had 
any fixed thought that he was doing so. Young | 
men in such matters are so often without any fixed 
thoughts! They are such absolute moths. They 
amuse themselves with the light of the beautiful 
candle, fluttering about, on and off, in and out of 
the flame with dazzled eyes, till in a rash moment 
they rush in too near the wick, and then fall 
with singed wings and crippled legs, burnt up and 
reduced to tinder by the consuming fire of matri- 
mony. Happy marriages, men say, are made in 
heaven, and I believe it. Most marriages are fairly 
happy, in spite of Sir Cresswell Cresswell; and yet 
how little care is taken on earth towards such a 
result | 

“JT hope my mother is using you well?” said 
Lord Lufton to Griselda, as they were standing 
together in a doorway between the dances. 
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“Oh, yes: she is very kind.” 

‘You have been rash to trust yourself in the 
hands of so very staid and demure a person. And, 
indeed, you owe your presence here at Mrs. Harold 
Smith’s first cabinet ball altogether to me. I don’t 
know whether you are aware of that.” | 

“Oh, yes: Lady Lufton told me.” | 

“And are you grateful or otherwise? Have I 
done you an injury or a benefit? Which do you 
find best, sitting with a novel in the corner of a sofa 
in Bruton Street, or pretending to dance polkas here 
with Lord Dumbello ?” 

*T don’t know what you mean. I haven’t stood 
up with Lord Dumbello all the evening. We were 
going to dance a quadrille, but we didn’t.” 

“ Exactly ; just what I say ;—pretending to do it. 
Even that’s a good deal for Lord Dumbello; isn’t it ?” 
And then Lord Lufton, not being a pretender him- 
self, put his arm round her waist, and away they 
went up and down the room, and across and about, 
with an energy which showed that what Griselda 
lacked in her tongue she made up with her feet. 
Lord Dumbello, in the meantime, stood by, observant, 
thinking to himself that Lord Lufton was a glib- 
tongued, empty-headed ass, and reflecting that if his 
rival were to break the tendons of his leg in one of 
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those rapid evolutions, or suddenly come by any 
other dreadful misfortune, such as the loss of all his 
property, absolute blindness, or chronic lumbago, it 
would only serve him right. And in that frame of 
mind he went to bed, in spite of the prayer which no 
doubt he said as to his forgiveness of other people’s 
trespasses. 

And then, when they were again standing, Lord 
Lufton, in the little intervals between his violent 
gasps for fresh breath, asked Griselda if she liked 
London. “ Pretty well,” said Griselda, gasping also 
a little herself. 

“J am afraid—you were very dull—down at 
Framley.” 

Oh, no;—I liked it particularly.” 

“Tt was a great bore when you went—away, I 
know. There wasn’t a soul—about the house worth 
speaking to.” And they remained silent for a minute 
till their lungs had become quiescent. 

“Not a soul,” he continued—not of falsehood 
prepense, for he was not in fact thinking of what he 
was saying. It did not occur to him at the moment 
that he had truly found Griselda’s going a great 
relief, and that he had been able to do more in the 
way of conversation with Lucy Robarts in one hour 
than with Miss Grantly during a month of inter- 
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course in the same house. But, nevertheless, we 
should not be hard upon him. All is fair in love 
and war; and if this was not love, it was the usual 
thing that stands as a counterpart for it. 

“Not a soul,” said Lord Lufton. “I was very 
nearly hanging myself in the park next morning— 
only it rained.” 

‘‘What nonsense! You had your mother to talk 
to.” 

«¢Oh, my mother,—yes ; and you may tell me too, 
if you please, that Captain Culpepper was there. 
I do love my mother dearly; but do you think that 
she could make up for your absence?” And his 
voice was very tender, and so were his eyes. 

« And Miss Robarts; I thought you admired her 
very much?” 

“ What, Lucy Robarts?” said Lord Lufton, feeling 
that Lucy’s name was more than he at present knew 
how to manage. Indeed that name destroyed all the 
life there was in that little flirtation. “I do like 


Lucy Robarts, certainly. She is very clever; but — | 


it so happened that I saw little or nothing of her 
after you were gone.” | 

To this Griselda made no answer, but drew herself 
up, and looked as cold as Diana when she froze 
Orion in the cave. Nor could she be got to give 
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more than monosyllabic answers to the three or four 
succeeding attempts at conversation which Lord 
Lufton made. And then they danced again, but 
Griselda’s steps were by no means so lively as 
before. 

What took place between them on that occasion 
was very little more than what has been here related. 
There may have been an ice or a glass of lemonade 
into the bargain, and perhaps the faintest possible 
attempt at hand-pressing. But if so, it was all on 
one side. To such overtures as that Griselda Grantly 
was as cold as any Diana. 

But little as all this was, it was sufficient to fill 
Lady Lufton’s mind and heart. No mother with six 
daughters was ever more anxious to get them off her 
hands, than Lady Lufton was to see her son married, — 
—married, that is, to some girl of the right sort. 
And now it really did seem as though he were 
actually going to comply with her wishes. She had 
watched him during the whole evening, painfully 
endeavouring not to be observed in doing so. She 
had seen Lord Dumbello’s failure and wrath, and she 
had seen her son’s victory and pride. Could it be 
the case that he had already said something, which 
was still allowed to be indecisive only through 
Griselda’s coldness? Might it not be the case, that 
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by some judicious aid on her part, that indecision 
might be turned into certainty, and that coldness 
into warmth? But then any such interference 
requires so delicate a touch,—as Lady Lufton was 
well aware. 

“Have you had a pleasant evening?” Lady 
Lufton said, when she and Griselda were seated 
together with their feet on the fender of her lady- 
ship’s dressing-room. Lady Lufton had especially 
invited her guest into this, her most private sanctum, 
to which as a rule none had admittance but her 
daughter, and sometimes Fanny Robarts. But to 
what sanctum might not such a daughter-in-law as 
Griselda have admittance ? 

“ Oh, yes—very,” said Griselda. 

“It seemed to me that you bestowed most of your 
smiles upon Ludovic.” And Lady Lufton put on a 
look of good pleasure that such should have been the 
case. | 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said Griselda; “I did 
dance with him two or three times.” 

“Not once too often to please me, my dear. I 
like to see Ludovic dancing with my friends.” 

* Tam sure 1 am very much obliged to you, Lady 
Lufton.” 

“Not at all, my dear. I don’t know where he 
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could get so nice a partner.” And then she paused 
a moment, not feeling how far she might go. In 
the meantime Griselda sat still, staring at the hot 
coals. “ Indeed, I know that he admires you very 
much,” continued Lady Lufton. 

“Oh! no, I am sure he doesn’t,” said Griselda ; 
and then there was another pause. 

JT can only say this,” said Lady Lufton, “that 
if he does do so—and I believe he does—it would 
give me very great pleasure. For you know, my 
dear, that I am very fond of you myself.” 

‘Qh! thank you,” said Griselda, and stared at 
the coals more perseveringly than before. 

“He is a young man of a most excellent disposi- 
tion—though he is my own son, I will say that— 
and if there should be anything between you and 
him———” 

«There isn’t, indeed, Lady Lufton.” 

‘ But if there ever should be, I should be de- 
lighted to think that Ludovic had made so good a 
choice.” 

“ But there will never be anything of the sort, 


I’m sure, Lady Lufton. He is not thinking of such 
a thing in the least.” 
“ Well, perhaps he may, some day. And now, 
good-night, my dear.” 
6—2 
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“ Good-night, Lady Lufton.” And Griselda 
kissed her with the utmost composure, and betook 
herself to her own bedroom. Before she retired to 
sleep she looked carefully to her different articles of 
dress, discovering what amount of damage the even- 
ing’s wear and tear might have inflicted. 
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CHAPTER V. 


WHY PUCK, THE PONY, WAS BEATEN. 


Marx Rosarts returned home the day after the 
scene at the Albany, considerably relieved in spirit. 
He now felt that he might accept the stall without 
discredit to himself as a clergyman in doing so. 
Indeed, after what Mr. Sowerby had said, and after 
Lord Lufton’s assent to it, it would have been mad- 
ness, he considered, to decline it. And then, too, 
Mr. Sowerby’s promise about the bills was very 
comfortable to him. After all, might it not be — 
possible that he might get rid of all these troubles 
with no other drawback than that of having to pay 
1302. for a horse that was well worth the money ? 
On the day after his return he received proper 
authentic tidings of his presentation to the prebend. 
He was, in fact, already prebendary, or would be 
as soon as the dean and chapter had gone through 
the form of instituting him in his stall. The income 
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was already his own; and the house also would be 
given up to him in a week’s time—a part of the 
arrangement with which he would most willingly 
have dispensed had it been at all possible to do 50. 
His wife congratulated him nicely, with open affec- 
tion, and apparent satisfaction at the arrangement. 
The enjoyment of one’s own happiness at such 
windfalls depends so much on the free and freely 
expressed enjoyment of others! Lady Lufton’s 
congratulations had nearly made him throw up the 
whole thing; but his wife’s smiles re-encouraged 
him ; and Lucy’s warm and eager joy made him feel 
quite delighted with Mr. Sowerby and the Duke of 
Omnium. And then that splendid animal, Dandy, 
came home to the parsonage stables, much to the 
delight of the groom and gardener, and of the assis- 
tant stable boy who had been allowed to creep into 
the establishment, unawares, as it were, since “ mas- 
ter” had taken so keenly to hunting. But this 
satisfaction was not shared in the drawing-room. 
The horse was seen on his first journey round to 
the stable gate, and questions were immediately 
asked. It was a horse, Mark said, “ which he had 
bought from Mr. Sowerby some little time since, 
with the object of obliging him. He, Mark, intended 
to sell him again, as soon as he could do so: judi- 
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ciously.” This, as I have said above, was not 
satisfactory. Neither of the two ladies at Framley 
Parsonage knew much about horses, or of the manner 
in which one gentleman might think it proper to 
oblige another by purchasing the superfluities of his 
stable; but they did both feel that there were horses 
enough in the parsonage stable without Dandy, and 
that the purchasing of a hunter with the view of 
immediately selling him again, was, to say the least 
of it, an operation hardly congenial with the usual 
tastes and pursuits of a clergyman. 

“TI hope you did not give very much money for 
him, Mark,” said Fanny. 

“Not more than I shall get again,” said Mark; 
and Fanny saw from the form of his countenance 
that she had better not pursue the subject any further 
at that moment. 

“T suppose I shall have to go into residence almost 
immediately,” said Mark, recurring to the more 
agreeable subject of the stall. 

« And shall we all have to go and live at Bar- 
chester at once ?” asked Lucy. 

‘The house will not be furnished, will it, Mark ?” 
said his wife. ‘I don’t know how we shall get on.” 

“ Don’t frighten yourselves. I shall take lodgings 
in Barchester.” 
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* And we shall not see you all the time,” said 
Mrs. Robarts with dismay. 

But the prebendary explained that he would be 
backwards and forwards at Framley every week, 
and that in all probability he would only sleep at 
Barchester on the Saturdays and Sundays—and, 
perhaps, not always then. 

“Tt does not seem very hard work, that of a 
prebendary,” said Lucy. 

“But it is very dignified,” said Fanny. ‘ Preben- 
daries are dignitaries of the Church—are they not, 
Mark ?” 

“Decidedly,” said he; “and their wives also, by 
special canon law. The worst of it is that both of 
them are obliged to wear wigs.” 

‘Shall you have a hat, Mark, with curly things 
at the side, and strings through to hold them up?” 
asked Lucy. 

“J fear that does not come within my perquisites.” 

‘Nor a rosette? Then I shall never believe that 
you are adignitary. Do you mean to say that you 
will wear a hat like a common parson—like Mr. 
Crawley, for instance?” 

“ Well—I believe I may give a twist to the leaf; 
but I am by no means sure till I shall have consulted 
the dean in chapter.” 
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And thus at the parsonage they talked over the 
good things that were coming to them, and endea- 
voured to forget the new horse, and the hunting 
boots that had been used so often during the last 
. winter, and Lady Lufton’s altered countenance. It 
might be that the evils would vanish away, and the 
good things alone remain to them. 

It was now the month of April, and the fields 
were beginning to look green, and the wind had got 
itself out of the east and was soft and genial, and the 
early spring flowers were showing their bright 
colours in the parsonage garden, and all things were 
sweet and pleasant. This was a period of the year 
that was usually dear to Mrs. Robarts. Her hus- 
band was always a better parson when the warm 
months came than he had been during the winter. 
The distant county friends whom she did not know 
and of whom she did not approve went away when 
the spring came, leaving their houses innocent and 
empty. The parish duty was better attended to, and 
perhaps domestic duties also. At such period he was 
a pattern parson and a pattern husband, atoning to 
his own conscience for past shortcomings by present 
zeal, And then, though she had never acknow- 
ledged it to herself, the absence of her-dear friend 
Lady Lufton was perhaps in itself not disagreeable. 
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Mrs. Robarts did love Lady Lufton heartily; but it 
must be acknowledged of her ladyship, that with all 
her good qualities, she was inclined to be masterful. 
She hked to rule, and she made people feel that she 
liked it. Mrs. Robarts would never have confessed 
that she laboured under a sense of thraldom; but 
perhaps she was mouse enough to enjoy the temporary 
absence of her kind-hearted cat. When Lady Luf- 
ton was away Mrs. Robarts herself had more play in 
the parish. 

And Mark also was not unhappy, though he did 
not find it practicable immediately to turn Dandy 
into money. Indeed, just at this moment, when he 
was a good deal over at Barchester, going through 
those deep mysteries and rigid ecclesiastical exami- 
nations which are necessary before a clergyman can 
become one of a chapter, Dandy was rather a thorn 
in his side. Those wretched bills were to come due 
early in May, and before the end of April Sowerby 
wrote to him saying that he was doing his utmost to 
provide for the evil day; but that if the price of 
Dandy could be remitted to him at once, it would 
greatly facilitate his object. Nothing could be more 
different than Mr. Sowerby’s tone about money at 
different times. When he wanted to raise the wind, 


everything was so important; haste and superhuman 
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efforts, and men running to and fro with blank 
acceptances in their hands, could alone stave off the 
crack of doom; but at other times, when retaliatory 
applications were made to him, he could prove with 
the easiest voice and most jaunty manner that every- 
thing was quite serene. Now, at this period, he was 
in that mood of superhuman efforts, and he called 
loudly for the hundred and thirty pounds for Dandy. 
After what had passed, Mark could not bring himself 
to say that he would pay nothing till the bills were 
safe; and therefore with the assistance of Mr. Forrest 
of the Bank, he did remit the price of Dandy to his 
friend Sowerby in London. 

And Lucy Robarts—we must now say a word of 
her. We have seen how on that occasion, when the 
world was at her feet, she had sent her noble suitor 
away, not only dismissed, but so dismissed that he 
might be taught never again to offer to her the sweet 
incense of his vows. She had declared to him plainly 
that she did not love him and could not love him, 
and had thus thrown away not only riches and 
honour and high station, but more than that—much 
worse than that—she had flung away from her the 
lover to whose love her warm heart clung. That 
her love did cling to him, she knew even then, 
and owned more thoroughly as soon as he was gone. 
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So much her pride had done for her, and that strong 
resolve that Lady Lufton should not scowl on her 
and tell her that she had entrapped her son. 

I know it will be said of Lord Lufton himself 
that, putting aside his peerage and broad acres, and 
handsome, sonsy face, he was not worth a girl’s 
care and love. That will be said because people 
think that heroes in books should be so much better 
than heroes got up for the world’s common wear 
and tear. I may as well confess that of absolute, 
true heroism there was only a moderate admixture 
in Lord Lufton’s composition; but what would the 
world come to if none but absolute true heroes 
were to be thought worthy of women’s love? What 
would the men do? and what—oh! what would 
- become of the women? Lucy Robarts in her heart 
did not give her dismissed lover credit for much 
more heroism than did truly appertain to him;— 
did not, perhaps, give him full credit for a certain 
amount of heroism which did really appertain to 
him; but, nevertheless, she would have been very 
glad to take him could she have done so -without 
wounding her pride. 

That girls should not marry for money we are 
all agreed. A lady who can sell herself for a title 
or an estate, for an income or a set of family 
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diamonds, treats herself as a farmer treats his sheep 
and oxen—makes hardly more of herself, of her 
own inner self, in which are comprised a mind and 
soul, than the poor wretch of her own sex who 
earns her bread in the lowest stage of degradation. 
But a title, and an estate, and an income, are matters 
which will weigh in the balance with all Eve’s 
daughters—as they do with all Adam’s sons. Pride 
of place, and the power of living well in front of 
the world’s eye, are dear to us all;—-are, doubtless, 
intended to be dear. Only in acknowledging so 
much, let us remember that there are prices at which 
these good things may be too costly. Therefore, 
being desirous, too, of telling the truth in this matter, 
I must confess that Lucy did speculate with some 
regret on what it would have been to be Lady Lufton. 
To have been the wife of such a man, the owner 
of such a heart, the mistress of such a destiny— 
what more or what better could the world have 
done for her? And now she had thrown all that 
aside because she would not endure that Lady Lufton 
should call her a scheming, artful girl! Actuated — 
by that fear she had repulsed him with a falsehood, 
though the matter was one on which it was so 
terribly expedient that she should tell the truth. 

And yet she was cheerful with her brother and 
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sister-in-law. It was when she was quite alone, at 
night in her own room, or in her solitary walks, 
that a single silent tear would gather in the corner 
of her eye and gradually moisten her eyelids. “She — 
never told her love,” nor did she allow concealment 
to “ feed on her damask cheek.” In all her employ- 
ments, in her ways about the house, and her accus- 
tomed quiet mirth, she was the same as ever. In 
this she showed the peculiar strength which God 
had given her. But not the less did she in truth 
mourn for her lost love and spoiled ambition. 

«We are going to drive over to Hogglestock this 
morning,” Fanny said one day at breakfast. “I 
suppose, Mark, you won’t go with us?” 

“ Well, no; I think not. ‘The pony carriage is 
wretched for three.” 

“Qh, as for that, I should have thought the new 
horse might have been able to carry you as far as 
that. I heard you say you wanted to see Mr. 
Crawley.” 

“So I do; and the new horse, as you call him, 
shall carry me there to-morrow. Will you say that 
I'll be over about twelve o’clock ?” 

* You had better say earlier, as he is always out 
about the parish.” 

“Very well, say eleven. It is parish business 
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about which I am going, so it need not irk his 
conscience to stay in for me.” 

“< Well, Lucy, we must drive ourselves, that’s all. 
You shall be charioteer going, and then we'll change 
coming back.” To all which Lucy agreed, and as 
soon as their work in the school was over they 
started. | 

Not a word had been spoken between them about 
Lord Lufton since that evening, now more than a 
month ago, on which they had been walking together 
in the garden. Lucy had so demeaned herself on 
that occasion as to make her sister-in-law quite sure 
that there had been no love passages up to that time; 
and nothing had since occurred which had created 
any suspicion in Mrs. Robarts’ mind. She had seen 
at once that all the close intimacy between them 
was over, and thought that everything was as it~ 
should be. 

‘Do you know, I have an idea,” she said in the 
pony carriage that day, “that Lord Lufton will 
marry Griselda Grantly.” 

Lucy could not refrain from giving a little check 
at the reins which she was holding, and she felt that 
the blood rushed quickly to her heart. But she did 
not betray herself. “ Perhaps he may,” she said, and 
then gave the pony a little touch with her whip. 
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“Oh, Lucy, I won’t have Puck beaten. He was 
going very nicely.” 

“IT beg Puck’s pardon. But you see when one is 
trusted with a whip one feels such a longing to use it.” 

“Qh, but you should keep it still. I feel almost 
certain that Lady Lufton would like such a match.” 

‘TI daresay she might. Miss Grantly will have 
a large fortune, I believe.” 

“It is not that altogether: but she is the sort of 
young lady that Lady Lufton likes. She is ladylike 
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and very beautifi 

“Come, Fanny !” 

“TJ really think she is; not what I should call 
lovely, you know, but very beautiful. And then 
she is quiet and reserved; she does not require 
excitement, and I am sure is conscientious in the 
performance of her duties.” 

«‘ Very conscientious, I have no doubt,” said Lucy, 
with something like a sneer in her tone. “ But the 
question, I suppose, is whether Lord Lufton likes her.” 

“TI think he does,—in a sort of way. He did not 
talk to her so much as he did to you——” 

“Ah! that was all Lady Lufton’s fault, because 
she didn’t have him properly labelled.” 

‘‘ There does not seem to have been much harm 
done ?” 
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“Qh! by God’s mercy, very little. As for me, 
I shall get over it in three or four years I don’t 
doubt—that’s if I can get ass’s milk and change of 
air.” | 

‘We'll take you to Barchester for that. But as 
I was saying, I really do think Lord Lufton likes 
Griselda Grantly.” 

‘Then I really do think that he has uncommon 
bad taste,” said Lucy, with a reality in her voice 
differing much from the tone of banter she had 
hitherto used. 

“What, Lucy!” said her sister-in-law, looking at 
her. Then I fear we shall really want the ass’s 
milk.” 

“Perhaps, considering my position, I ought to 
know nothing of Lord Lufton, for you say that it 
ig very dangerous for young ladies to know young 
gentlemen. But I do know enough of him to 
understand that he ought not to like such a girl 
as Griselda Grantly. He ought to know that she 
is a mere automaton, cold, lifeless, spiritless, and 
even vapid. There is, I believe, nothing in her 
mentally, whatever may be her moral excellences. 
To me she is more absolutely like a statue than any 
other human being I ever saw. To sit still and be 
admired is all that she desires; and if she cannot 
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get that, to sit still and not be admired would almost 
suffice for her. I do not worship Lady Lufton as 
you do; but I think quite well enough of her to 
wonder that she should choose such a girl as that 
for her son’s wife. That she does wish it, I do not 
doubt. But I shall indeed be surprised if he wishes 
it also.” And then as she finished her speech, Lucy 
again flogged the pony. This she did in vexation, 
because she felt that the tell-tale blood had suffused 
her face. 

« Why, Lucy, if he were your brother you could 
not be more eager about it.” 

“No, I could not. He is the only man friend 
with whom I was ever intimate, and I cannot bear — 
to think that he should throw himself away. It’s 
horridly improper to care about such a thing, I 
have no doubt.” | 

“T think we might acknowledge that if he and 
his mother are both satisfied, we may be satisfied 
also.” 

«T shall not be satisfied. It’s no use your looking 
at me, Fanny. You will make me talk of it, and 
I won’t tell a lie on the subject. I do like Lord 
Lufton very much; and I do dislike Griselda Grantly 
almost as much. Therefore I shall not be satisfied 
if they become man and wife. However, I do not 
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suppose that either of them will ask my consent; 
nor is it probable that Lady Lufton will do so.” 
And then they went on for perhaps a quarter of 
a mile without speaking. 

‘Poor Puck!” at last Lucy said. ‘He shan’t 
be whipped any more, shall he, because Miss Grantly 
looks like a statue? And, Fanny, don’t tell Mark 
to put me into a lunatic asylum. I also know a 
hawk from a heron, and that’s why I don’t like to 
see such a very unfitting marriage.” There was 
then nothing more said on the subject, and in two 
minutes they arrived at the house of the Hoggle- 
stock clergyman. 

Mrs. Crawley had brought two children with her 
when she came from the Cornish curacy to Hoggle- 
stock, and two other babies had been added to her 
cares since then. One of these was now ill with 
croup, and it was with the object of offering to the 
mother some comfort and solace, that the present 
visit was made. The two ladies got down from 
their carriage, having obtained the services of a 
boy to hold Puck, and soon found themselves in 
Mrs. Crawley’s single sitting-room. She was sitting 
there with her foot on the board of a child’s cradle, 
rocking it, while an infant about three months old 
was lying in her lap. For the elder one, who was 
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the sufferer, had in her illness usurped the baby’s 
place. Two other children, considerably older, were 
also in the room. The eldest was a girl, perhaps 
nine years of age, and the other a boy three years 
her junior. These were standing at their father’s 
elbow, who was studiously endeavouring to initiate 
them in the early mysteries of grammar. To tell 
the truth Mrs. Robarts would much have preferred 
that Mr. Crawley had not been there, for she had 
with her and about her certain contraband articles, 
presents for the children, as they were to be called, 
but in truth relief for that poor, much-tasked mother, 
which they knew it would be impossible to introduce 
in Mr. Crawley’s presence. | 

She, as we have said, was not quite so gaunt, 
not altogether so haggard as in the latter of those 
dreadful Cornish days. Lady Lufton and Mrs. © 
Arabin between them, and the scanty comfort of 
their improved, though still wretched income, had 
done something towards bringing her back to the 
world in which she had lived in the soft days of 
her childhood. But even the liberal stipend of.a 
hundred and thirty pounds a-year—liberal according 
to the scale by which the incomes of clergymen in 
some of our new districts are now apportioned— 
would not admit of a gentleman with his wife 
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and four children living with the ordinary com- 
forts of an artisan’s family. As regards the mere 
eating and drinking, the amounts of butcher’s meat 
and tea and butter, they of course were used in 
. quantities which any artisan would have regarded 
as compatible only with demi-starvation. Better 
clothing for her children was necessary, and better 
clothing for him. As for her own raiment, the 
wives of few artisans would have been content to 
put up with Mrs. Crawley’s best gown. The stuff 
of which it was made had been paid for by her 
mother when she with much difficulty bestowed 
upon her daughter her modest wedding trousseau. 
Lucy had never seen Mrs. Crawley. These visits 
to Hogglestock were not frequent, and had generally 
been made by Lady Lufton and Mrs. Robarts to- 
gether. It was known that they were distasteful 
to Mr. Crawley, who felt a savage satisfaction in 
being left to himself. It may almost be said of 
him that he felt angry with those who relieved 
him, and he had certainly never as yet forgiven 
the Dean of Barchester for paying his debts. The 
dean had also given him his present living; and 
consequently his old friend was not now so dear 
to him as when in old days he would come down 
to that farmhouse, almost as penniless as the curate 
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himself. Then they would walk together for hours 
along the rock-bound shore, listening to the waves, 
discussing deep polemical mysteries, sometimes with 
hot fury, then again with tender, loving charity, 
but always with a mutual acknowledgment of each 
other’s truth. Now they lived comparatively near 
together, but no opportunities arose for such dis- 
cussions. At any rate once a quarter Mr. Crawley 
was pressed by his old friend to visit him at the 
deanery, and Dr. Arabin had promised that no one 
else should be in the house if Mr. Crawley objected 
to society. But this was not what he wanted. The 
finery and grandeur of the deanery, and the com- 
fort of that warm, snug library, would silence him 
at once. Why did not Dr. Arabin come out there 
to Hogglestock, and tramp with him through the 
dirty lanes as they used to tramp? Then he could 
have enjoyed himself; then he could have talked ; 
then old days would have come back to them. But 
now | 


“ Arabin always rides on a sleek, fine 
horse, now-a-days,” he once said to his wife with 
a sneer. His poverty had been so terrible to him- 
self that it was not in his heart to love a rich friend. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HOGGLESTOCK PARSONAGE. 


At the end of the last chapter, we left Lucy Robarts 
waiting for an introduction to Mrs. Crawley, who 
was sitting with one baby in her lap while she was 
rocking another who lay in a cradle at her feet. 

Mr. Crawley, in the meanwhile, had risen from his 
"seat with his finger between the leaves of an old 
grammar out of which he had been teaching his 
two elder children. The whole Crawley family was ° 
thus before them when Mrs. Robarts and Lucy 
entered the sitting-room. . 

‘This is my sister-in-law; Lucy,” said Mrs. 
Robarts. “ Pray don’t move now, Mrs. Crawley ; 
or if you do, let me take baby.” And she put out 
her arms and took the infant into them, making him 
quite at home there; for she had work of this kind 
of her own, at home, which she by no means neg- 
lected, though the attendance of nurses was more 
plentiful with her than at Hogglestock. 
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Mrs. Crawley did get up, and told Lucy that she 
was glad to see her, and Mr. Crawley came forward, 
grammar in hand, looking humble and meek. Could 
we have looked into the innermost spirit of him and 
his life’s partner, we should have seen that mixed 
with the pride of his poverty there was some feeling 
of disgrace that he was poor, but that with her, 
regarding this matter, there was neither pride nor 
shame. The realities of life had become so stern to 
her that the outward aspects of them were as nothing. 
She would have liked a new gown because it would 
have been useful; but it would have been nothing 
to her if all the county knew that the one in which 
she went to church had been turned three times. 
It galled him, however, to think that he and his were 
so poorly dressed. 

“JT am afraid you can hardly find a chair, Miss 
Robarts,” said Mr. Crawley. 

“Oh, yes; there is nothing here but this young | 
gentleman’s library,” said Lucy, moving a pile of 
ragged, coverless books on to the table. “I hope 
he'll forgive me for moving them.” 

“They are not Bob’s,—at least, not the most of 
them,—but mine,” said the girl. 

“But some of them are mine,” said the boy ; 
“ ain’t they, Grace ?” 
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‘And are you a great scholar?” asked Lucy, 
drawing the child to her. 

“ T don’t know,” said Grace, with a sheepish face. 
*¢T am in Greek Delectus and the irregular verbs.” 

* Greek Delectus and the irregular verbs!” And 
Lucy put up her hands with astonishment. 

‘‘ And she knows an ode of Horace all by heart,” 
said Bob. 

«An ode of Horace!” said Lucy, still holding 
the young shamefaced female prodigy close to her 
knees. , | 

“Tt is all that I can give them,” said Mr. Crawley, 
apologetically. <A little scholarship is the only 
fortune that has come in my way, and I endeavour 
to share that with my children.” | 

“I believe men say that it is the best fortune any 
of us can have,” said Lucy, thinking, however, in 
her own mind, that Horace and the irregular Greek 
verbs savoured too much of precocious forcing in 
a young lady of nine years old. But, nevertheless, 
Grace was a pretty, simple-looking girl, and clung 
to her ally closely, and seemed to like being fondled. 
So that Lucy anxiously wished that Mr. Crawley 
could be got rid of and the presents produced. 

“T hope you have left Mr. Robarts quite well,” 
said Mr. Crawley, with a stiff, ceremonial voice, 
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differmg very much from that in which he had so 
energetically addressed his brother clergyman when 
they were alone together in the study at Framley. 

“He is quite well, thank you. I suppose you 
have heard of his good fortune ?” 

“Yes; I have heard of it,” said Mr. Crawley, 
gravely. “I hope that his promotion may tend 
in every way to his advantage here and _ here- 
after.” 

It seemed, however, to be manifest from the 
manner in which he expressed his kind wishes, that 
his hopes and expectations did not go hand-in-hand 
together. 

‘«‘By-the-by, he desired us to say that he will 
call here to-morrow; at about eleven, didn’t he say, 
Fanny ?” 

“Yes; he wishes to see you about some parish 
business, I think,” said Mrs. Robarts, looking up 
for a moment from the anxious discussion in which 
she was already engaged with Mrs. Crawley on 
nursery matters. 

“ Pray tell him,” said Mr. Crawley, “that I shall 
be happy to see him; though, perhaps, now that 
new duties have been thrown upon him, it will be 
better that I should visit him at Framley.” 

« His new duties do not disturb him much as yet,” 
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said Lucy. “And his riding over here will be no 
trouble to him.” 

‘Yes; there he has the advantage overme. I 
unfortunately have no horse.” 

And then Lucy began petting the little boy, and 
by degrees slipped a small bag of gingerbread-nuts 
out of her muff into his hands. She had not the 
patience necessary for waiting, as had her sister- 
in-law. 

The boy took the bag, peeped into it, and then 
looked up into her face. 

“ What is that, Bob?” said Mr. Crawley. 

‘‘ Gingerbread,” faltered Bobby, feeling that a sin 
had been committed, though, probably, feeling also 
that he himself could hardly as yet be accounted 
as deeply guilty. 

“Miss Robarts,” said the father, “we are very 
much obliged to you; but our children are hardly 
used to such things.” 

“J am a lady with a weak mind, Mr. Crawley, 
and always carry things of this sort about with 
me when I go to visit children; so you must forgive 
me, and allow your little boy to accept them.” 

“Oh, certainly. Bob, my child, give the bag 
to your mamma, and she will let you and Grace 
have them, one at a time.” And then the bag in 
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a solemn manner was carried over to their mother, 
who, taking it from her son’s hands, laid it high 
on a bookshelf. 

* And not one now?” said Lucy Robarts, very 
piteously. “Don’t be so hard, Mr. Crawley,—not 
upon them, but upon me. May I not learn whether 
they are good of their kind?” 

“Tam sure they are very good; but I think their 
mamma will prefer their being put by for the pre- 
sent.” 

This was very discouraging to Lucy. If one small 
bag of gingerbread-nuts created so great a difficulty, 
how was she to dispose of the pot of guava jelly and 
box of bonbons, which were still in her muff; or 
how distribute the packet of oranges with which 
the pony carriage was laden? And there was jelly 
for the sick child, and chicken broth, which was, 
indeed, another jelly; and, to tell the truth openly, 
there was also a joint of fresh pork and a basket 
of eggs from the Framley parsonage farmyard, which 
Mrs. Robarts was to introduce, should she find her- 
self capable of doing so; but which would certainly 
be cast out with utter scorn by Mr. Crawley, if 
tendered in his immediate presence. There had 
also been a suggestion as to adding two or three 
bottles of port; but the courage of the ladies had 
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failed them on that head, and the wine was not now 
added to their difficulties. 

Lucy found it very difficult to keep up a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Crawley—the more so, as Mrs. Robarts — 
and Mrs. Crawley presently withdrew into a bed- 
rogm, taking the two younger children with them. 
“How unlucky,” thought Lucy, “that she has not 
got my muff with her!” But the muff lay in her 
lap, ponderous with its rich enclosures. 

“TI suppose you will live in Barchester for a 
portion of the year now,” said Mr. Crawley. 

“T really do not know as yet; Mark talks of 
taking lodgings for his first month’s residence.” 

‘But he will have the house, will he not? ” 

“Oh, yes; I suppose so.” 

“I fear he will find it interfere with his own 
parish—with his general utility there: the schools, 
for instance.” 

“ Mark thinks that, as he is so near, he need not 
be much absent from Framley, even during his 
residence. And then Lady Lufton is so good about 
the schools.” 

«“ Ah! yes; but Lady Lufton is not a clergyman, 
Miss Robarts.” 

It was on Lucy’s tongue to say that her ladyship 
was pretty nearly as bad, but she stopped herself. 
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At this moment Providence sent great relief to 
Miss Robarts in the shape of Mrs. Crawley’s red- 
armed maid-of-all-work, who, walking up to her 
‘master, whispered into his ear that he was wanted. 
It was the time of day at which his attendance was 
always required in his parish school; and that attend~ 
ance being so punctually given, those who wanted 
him looked for him there at this hour, and if he 
were absent, did not scruple to send for him. 

“ Miss Robarts, I am afraid you must excuse me,” 
said he, getting up and taking his hat and stick. 
Lucy begged that she might not be at all in the 
way, and already began to speculate how she might 
best unload her treasures. “ Will you make my. 
compliments to Mrs. Robarts, and say that I am 
sorry to miss the pleasure of wishing her good-bye? 
But I shall probably see her as she passes the school- 
house.” And then, stick in hand, he walked forth, 
and Lucy fancied that Bobby’s eyes immediately 
rested on the bag of gingerbread-nuts. 

** Bob,” said she, almost in a whisper, “do you 
like sugar-plums ?” 

‘Very much indeed,” said Bob, with exceeding 
gravity, and with his eye upon the window to see 
whether his father had passed. 

«Then come here,” said Lucy. But as she spoke 
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the door again opened, and Mr. Crawley reappeared. 
“JT have Jeft a book behind me,” he said; and, 
coming back through the room, he took up the 
well-worn prayer-book which accompanied him in 
all his wanderings through the parish. Bobby, when 
he saw his father, had retreated a few steps back, 
as also did Grace, who, to confess the truth, had 
been attracted by the sound of sugar-plums, in spite 
of the irregular verbs. And Lucy withdrew her 
hand from her muff, and looked guilty. Was she 
not deceiving the good man—nay, teaching his own 
children to deceive him? But there are men made 
of such stuff that an angel could hardly live with 
them without some deceit. 

‘‘Papa’s gone now,” whispered Bobby; “I saw 
him turn round the corner.” He, at any rate, had 
learned his lesson—as it was natural that he should do. 

Some one else, also, had learned that papa was 
gone; for while Bob and Grace were still counting 
the big lumps of sugar-candy, each employed the 
while for inward solace with an inch of barley-sugar, 
the front door opened, and a big basket, and a bundle 
done up in a kitchen-cloth, made surreptitious en- 
trance into the house, and were quickly unpacked by 
Mrs. Robarts herself on the table in Mrs. Crawley’s 
bedroom. 
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“J did venture to bring them,” said Fanny, with 
a look of shame, “for I know how a sick child 
occupies the whole house.” 

“ Ah! my friend,” said Mrs. Crawley, taking 
hold of Mrs. Robarts’ arm and looking into her 
face, “that sort of shame is over with me. God 
has tried us with want, and for my children’s sake 
Iam glad of such relief.” 

* But will he be angry?” 

“J will manage it. Dear Mrs. Robarts, you 
must not be surprised at him. His lot is some- 
times very hard to bear: such things are so much | 
worse for a man than for a woman.” 

Fanny was not quite prepared to admit this in 
her own heart, but she made no reply on that 
head. “I am sure I hope we may be able to be 
of use to you,” she said, “ if you will only look upon 
me as an old friend, and write to me if you want 
me. I hesitate to come frequently for fear that I 
should offend him.” 

" And then, by degrees, there was confidence be- 
tween them, and the poverty-stricken helpmate of 
the perpetual curate was able to speak of the 
weight of her burden to the well-to-do young wife 
of the Barchester prebendary. ‘It was hard,” the 
former said, “to feel herself so different from the 
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wives of other clergymen around her—to know 
that they lived softly, while she, with all the work 
of her hands, and unceasing struggle of her energies, 
could hardly manage to place wholesome food before 
her husband and children. It was a terrible thing 
—a grievous thing to think of, that all the work 
of her mind should be given up to such subjects 
as these. But, nevertheless, she could bear it,” 
she said, “as long as he would carry himself like 
a man, and face his lot boldly before the world.” 
And then she told how he had been better there 
at Hogglestock than in their former residence down in 
Cornwall, and in warm language she expressed her 
thanks to the friend who had done so much for them. 

‘‘Mrs. Arabin told me that she was so anxious 
you should go to them,” said Mrs. Robarts. 

“Ah, yes; but that I fear is impossible. The 
children, you know, Mrs. Robarts.” 

‘¢I would take care of two of them for you.” 

‘Oh, no; I could not punish you for your good- 
ness in that way. But he would not go. He 
could go and leave me at home. Sometimes I 
have thought that it might be so, and I have done 
all in my power to persuade him. I have told 
him that if he could mix once more with the 
world, with the clerical world you know, that he 
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would be better fitted for the performance of his 
own duties. But he answers me angrily, that it 
is impossible—that his coat is not fit for the dean's 
table,” and Mrs. Crawley almost blushed as she 
spoke of such a reason. 

‘What! with an old friend like Dr. Arabin? 
Surely that must be nonsense.” 

“TI know that it is. The dean would be glad 
to see him with any coat. But the fact is that 
he cannot bear to enter the house of a rich man 
unless his duty calls him there.” 

«But surely that is a mistake?” 

‘Tt is a mistake. But what can Ido? I fear 
that he regards the rich as his enemies. He is 
pining for the solace of some friend to whom he 
could talk—for some equal, with a mind educated 
like his own, to whose thoughts he could listen, 
and to whom he could speak his own thoughts. 
But such a friend must be equal, not only in mind, 
but in purse; and where can he ever find such a 
man as that?” 

‘But you may get better preferment.” 

« Ah, no; and if he did, we are hardly fit for 
it now. If I could think that I could educate my 
children; if I could only do something for my 


poor Grace——” 
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In answer to this Mrs. Robarts said a word or 
two, but not much. She resolved, however, that 
if she could get her husband’s leave, something 
should be done for Grace. Would it not be a 
good work? and was it not incumbent on her to 
make some kindly use of all the goods with which 
Providence had blessed herself? 

And then they went back to the sitting-room, 
each again with a young child in her arms, Mrs. 
Crawley having stowed away in the kitchen the 
chicken broth and the leg of pork and the supply 
of eggs. Lucy had been engaged the while with 
the children, and when the two married ladies 
entered, they found that a shop had been opened 
at which all manner of luxuries were being readily 
sold and purchased at marvellously easy prices ; 
the guava jelly was there, and the oranges, and 
the sugar-plums, red and yellow and striped; and, 
moreover, the gingerbread had been taken down 
in the audacity of their commercial speculations, 
and the nuts were spread out upon a board, behind 
which Lucy stood as shop-girl, disposing of them 
for kisses. 

‘“ Mamma, mamma,” said Bobby, running up to 
his mother, “ you must buy something of her,” 
and he pointed with his fingers at the shop-girl. 
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‘You must give her two kisses for that heap of 
barley-sugar.” Looking at Bobby’s mouth at the 
time, one would have said that his kisses might be 
dispensed with. 

When they were again in the pony carriage 
behind the impatient Puck, and were well away 
from the door, Fanny was the first to speak. 

“‘ How very different those two are,” she said; 
“‘ different in their minds and in their spirit ! ” 

“ But how much higher toned is her mind than 
his! How weak he is in many things, and how 
strong she is in everything! How false is his 
pride, and how false his shame!” 

“But we must remember what he has to bear. 

is not every one that can endure such a life as 
his without false pride and false shame.” 

« But she has neither,” said Lucy. 

“ Because you have one hero in a family, does 
that give you a right to expect another?” said 
Mrs. Robarts. Of all my own acquaintance, 
Mrs. Crawley, I think, comes nearest to heroism.” 

And then they passed by the Hogglestock school, 
and Mr. Crawley, when he heard the noise of the 
wheels, came out. 

You have been very kind,” said he, “ to remain 


so long with my poor wife.” 
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‘* We had a great many things to talk about, after 
you went.” 

‘It is very kind of you, for she does not often see 
a friend, now-a-days. Will you have the goodness 
to tell Mr. Robarts that I shall be here at the school, 
at eleven o’clock to-morrow ?” 

And then he bowed, taking off his hat to them, 
and they drove on. | 

“If he really does care about her comfort, I shall 
not think so badly of him,” said Lucy. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE GIANTS. 


AND now about the end of April news arrived almost 
simultaneously in all quarters of the habitable globe 
that was terrible in its import to one of the chief 
persons of our history ;—some may think to the chief 
person in it. All high parliamentary people will 
doubtless so think, and the wives and daughters of 
such. The Titans warring against the Gods had 
been for awhile successful. Typhceus and Mimas, 
Porphyrion and Rheecus, the giant brood of old, 
steeped in ignorgnce and wedded to corruption, had 
scaled the heights of Olympus, assisted by that 
audacious flinger of deadly ponderous missiles, who 
stands ever ready armed with his terrific sling— 
Supplehouse, the Enceladus of the press. And in 
this universal cataclasm of the starry councils, what 
could a poor Diana do, Diana of the Petty Bag, but 
abandon her pride of place to some rude Orion? In 
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other words, the ministry had been compelled to 
resign, and with them Mr. Harold Smith. 

« And so poor Harold is out, before he has well 
tasted the sweets of office,” said Sowerby, writing to 
his friend the parson; “and as far as I know, the 
only piece of church patronage which has fallen in 
the way of the ministry since he joined it, has made 
its way down to Framley—to my great joy and 
contentment.” But it hardly tended to Mark’s joy 
and contentment on the same subject that he should 
be so often reminded of the benefit conferred upon 
him. 

Terrible was this break-down of the ministry, and 
especially to Harold Smith, who to the last had had 
confidence in that theory of new blood. He could 
hardly believe that a large majority of the House 
should vote against a government which he had only 
just joined. “If we are to go on in this way,” he 
said to his young friend Green Walker, “ the Queen’s 
government cannot be carried on.” That alleged 
difficulty as to carrying on the Queen’s government 
has been frequently mooted in late years since a 
certain great man first introduced the idea. Never- 
theless, the Queen’s government is carried on, and 
the propensity and aptitude of men for this work 
seems to be not at all on the decrease. If we have 
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but few young statesmen, it is because the old stagers 
are so fond of the rattle of their harness. 

“TI really do not see how the Queen’s government 
is to be carried on,” said Harold Smith to Green 
Walker, standing in a corner of one of the lobbies of 
the House of Commons on the first of those days of 
awful interest, in which the Queen was sending for 
one crack statesman after another; and some anxious 
men were beginning to doubt whether or no we 
should, in truth, be able to obtain the blessing of 
another cabinet. The gods had all vanished from 
their places. Would the giants be good enough to 
do anything for us or no? There were men who 
seemed to think that the giants would refuse to do 
anything for us. ‘ The House will now be adjourned 
over till Monday, and I would not be in her Majesty’s 
shoes for something,” said Mr. Harold Smith. 

* By Jove! no,” said Green Walker, who in these 
days was a stanch Harold Smithian, having felt a 
pride in joining himself on as a substantial support 
to a cabinet minister. Had he contented himself 
with being merely a Brockite, he would have counted 
as nobody. “jBy Jove! no,” and Green Walker 
opened his eyes and shook his head, as he thought 
of the perilous condition in which her Majesty must 


be placed. “I happen to know that Lord won't 
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join them unless he has the Foreign Office,” and he 
mentioned some hundred-handed Gyas supposed to 
be of the utmost importance to the counsels of the 
Titans. | | , , 

* And that, of course, is impossible. I don’t see 
what on earth they are to do. There’s Sidonia; 
they do say that he’s making some difficulty now.” 
Now Sidonia was another giant, supposed to be very 
powerful. 

“We all know that the Queen won’t see him,” 
said Green Walker, who, being a member of Parlia- 
ment for the Crewe Junction, and nephew to Lady 
Hartletop, of course had perfectly correct means of 
ascertaining what the Queen would do, and what she 
would not. | 

“The fact is,” said Harold Smith, recurring again 
to his own situation as an ejected god, “that the 
House does not in the least understand what it is 
about ;—doesn’t know what it wants. The question 
I should like to ask them is this: do they intend 
that the Queen shall have a government, or do they 
not? Are they prepared to support such men as 
Sidonia and Lord De Terrier? If so, I am their 
obedient humble servant; but I shall be very much 
surprised, that’s all.” Lord De Terrier was at this 
time recognized by all men as the leader of the giants. 
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“And so shall I,—deucedly surprised. They 
can’t do it, you know. There are the Manchester 
men. I ought to know something about them down 
in my country; and I say they can’t support Lord 
De Terrier. It wouldn’t be natural.” 

‘* Natural! Human nature has come to an end, I 
think,” said Harold Smith, who could hardly under- 
stand that the world should conspire to throw over a 
government which he had joined, and that, too, 
before the world had waited to see how much he 
would do for it; ‘ the fact is this, Walker, we have 
no longer among us any strong feeling of party.” 

“No, not ad .” said Green Walker, who was 


very energetic in his present political aspirations. 

« And till we can recover that, we shall never be 
able to have a government firm-seated and sure- 
handed. Nobody can count on men from one week 
to another. The very members who in one month 
place a minister in power, are the very first to vote 
against him in the next.” 

« We must put a stop to that sort of thing, other- 
wise we shall never do any good.” 

“J don’t mean to deny that Brock was wrong 
with reference to Lord Brittleback. I think that 
he was wrong, and I said so all through. But, 


heavens on earth !” and instead of completing 
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his speech Harold Smith turned away his head, and 
struck his hands together in token of his astonish- 
ment at the fatuity of the age. What he probably 
meant to express was this: that if such a good deed 
as that late appointment made at the Petty Bag 
Office were not held sufficient to atone for that other 
evil deed to which he had alluded, there would be 
an end of all justice in sublunary matters. Was no 
offence to be forgiven, even when so great virtue 
had been displayed ? 

“JT attribute it all to Supplehouse,” said Green 
Walker, trying to console his friend. 

“Yes,” said Harold Smith, now verging on the 
bounds of parliamentary eloquence, although he still 
spoke with bated breath, and to one solitary hearer. 
“Yes; we are becoming the slaves of a mercenary 
and irresponsible press—of one single newspaper. 
There is a man endowed with no great talent, enjoy- 
ing no public confidence, untrusted as a politician, 
and unheard of even as a writer by the world at large, 
and yet, because he is on the staff of the Jupiter, 
he is able to overturn the government and- throw 
the whole country into dismay. It is astonishing 
to me that a man like Lord Brock should allow 
himself to be so timid.” And nevertheless it. was 
not yet a month since Harold Smith had been 
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counselling with Supplelouse how a series of strong 
articles in the Jupiter, together with the expected 
support of the Manchester men, might probably be 
effective in hurling the minister from his seat. But 
at that time the minister had not revigorated himself 
with young blood. ‘“ How the Queen’s government 
is to be carried on, that is the question now,” Harold 
Smith repeated. <A difficulty which had not caused 
him much dismay at that period, about a month 
since, to which we have alluded. 

At this moment Sowerby and Supplehouse to- 
gether joined them, having come out of the House, 
in which some unimportant business had been com- 
pleted after the ministers’ notice of adjournment. 

« Well, Harold,” said Sowerby, “ what do you say 
to your governor’s statement ?” 

‘‘T have nothing to say to it,” said Harold Smith, 
looking up very solemnly from under the penthouse 
of his hat, and, perhaps, rather savagely. 

Sowerby had supported the government at the 
late crisis; but why was he now seen herding with 
such a one as Supplehouse ? 

‘‘ He did it pretty well, I think,” said Sowerby. 

‘Very well, indeed,” said Supplehouse; “as he 
always does those sort of things. No man makes 
so good an explanation of circumstances, or comes 
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out with so telling a personal statement. He ought 
to keep himself in reserve for those sort of things.” 

«And who in the meantime is to carry on the 
Queen’s government?” said Harold Smith, looking 
very stern. 

“That should be left to men of lesser mark,” 
said he of the Jupiter. “The points as to which 
one really listens to a minister, the subjects about 
which men really care, are always personal. How 
many of us are truly interested as to the best mode 
of governing India? But in a question touching the 
character of a prime minister we all muster together 
like bees round a sounding cymbal.” 

‘That arises from envy, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness,” said Harold Smith. | 

‘‘'Yes; and from picking and stealing, evil speak- 
ing, lying, and slandering,” said Mr. Sowerby. 

‘* We are so prone to desire and covet other men’s 
places,” said Supplehouse. 

‘Some men are so,” said Sowerby; “ but it is the 
evil speaking, lying, and slandering, which does the 
mischief. Is it not, Harold?” 

‘‘ And in the meantime how is the Queen’s govern- 
ment to be carried on?” said Mr. Green Walker. 

On the following morning it was known that 
Lord De Terrier was with the Queen at Bucking- 
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ham Palace, and at about twelve a list of the new 
ministry was published, which must have been in 
the highest degree satisfactory to the whole brood 
of giants. Every son of Tellus was included in it, 
as were also very many of the daughters. But then, 
late in the afternoon, Lord Brock was again sum- 
moned to the palace, and it was thought in the 
West End among the clubs that the gods had again 
a chance. “If only,” said the Purist, an evening 
paper which was supposed to be very much in the 
interest of Mr. Harold Smith, “if only Lord Brock 
can have the wisdom to place the right men in the 
right places. It was only the other day that he 
introduced Mr. Smith into his government. ‘That 
this was a step in the right direction every one has 
acknowledged, though unfortunately it was made 
too late to prevent the disturbance which has since 
occurred. It now appears probable that his lord- 
ship will again have an opportunity of selecting a 
list of statesmen with the view of carrying on the 
Queen’s government ; and it is to be hoped that such 
men as Mr. Smith may be placed in situations in 
which their talents, industry, and acknowledged 
official aptitudes, may be of permanent service to 
the country.” 

Supplehouse, when he read this at the club with 
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Mr. Sowerby at his elbow, declared that the style 
was too well marked to leave any doubt as to the 
author; but we ourselves are not inclined to think 
that Mr. Harold Smith wrote the article himself, 
although it may be probable that he saw it in type. 

But the Jupiter the next morning settled the 
whole question, and made it known to the world 
that, in spite of all the sendings and resendings, 
Lord Brock and the gods were permanently out, 
and Lord De Terrier and the giants permanently in. 
That fractious giant who would only go to the 
Foreign Office had, in fact, gone to some sphere 
of much less important duty, and Sidonia, in spite 
of the whispered dislike of an illustrious person- 
age, opened the campaign with all the full .appan- 
ages of a giant of the highest standing. ‘“ We hope,” 
said the Jupiter, “that Lord Brock may not yet 
be too old to take a lesson. If so, the present 
decision of the House of Commons, and we may 
say of the country also, may teach him not to 
put his trust in such princes as Lord Brittleback, 
or such broken reeds as Mr. Harold Smith.” Now 
this parting blow we always thought to be exceed- 
ingly unkind, and altogether unnecessary, on the 
part of Mr. Supplehouse. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Harold, when,she first 
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met Miss Dunstable after the catastrophe was 
known, “how am I possibly to endure this degrada- 
tion?” And she put her deeply-laced handkerchief 
up to her eyes. 

Christian resignation,” suggested Miss Dunstable. 

“ Fiddlestick!” said Mrs. Harold Smith. “You 
millionnaires always talk of Christian resignation, 
because you never are called on to resign any- 
thing. If I had any Christian resignation, I shouldn’t 
have cared for such pomps and vanities. Think of 
it, my dear; a cabinet minister’s wife for only three 
weeks |” 

‘‘ How does poor Mr. Smith endure it?” 

“What? Harold? He only lives on the hope 
of vengeance. When he has put an end to Mr. 
Supplehouse, he will be content to die.” 

And then there were further explanations in 
both houses of Parliament, which were altogether 
satisfactory. The high-bred, courteous giants assured 
the gods that they had piled Pelion on Ossa and thus 
climbed up into power, very much in opposition to 
their own good-wills; for they, the giants themselves, 
preferred the sweets of dignified retirement. But 
the voice of the people had been too strong for 
them; the effort had been made, not by themselves, 
but by others, who were determined that the giants 
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should be at the head of affairs. Indeed, the spirit 
of the times was so clearly in favour of giants that 
there had been no alternative. So said Briareus to 
the Lords, and Orion to the Commons. And then 
the gods were absolutely happy in ceding their 
places; and so far were they from any uncelestial 
envy or malice which might not be divine, that 
they promised to give the giants all the assistance 
in their power in carrying on the work of govern- 
ment; upon which the giants declared how deeply 
indebted they would be for such valuable counsel 
and friendly assistance. All this was delightful in 
the extreme; but not the less did ordinary men 
seem to expect that the usual battle would go on 
in the old customary way. It is easy to love one’s 
enemy when one is making fine speeches; but 
so difficult to do so in the actual everyday work 
of life. | 

But there was and always has been this pecu- 
liar good point about the giants, that they are 
never too proud to follow in the footsteps of the 
gods. If the gods, deliberating painfully together, 
have elaborated any skilful project, the giants are 
always willing to adopt it as their own, not treat- 
ing the bantling as a foster-child, but praising it 
and pushing it so that men should regard it as 
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the undoubted offspring of their own brains. Now 
just at this time there had been a plan much thought 
of for increasing the number of the bishops. Good 
active bishops were very desirable, and there was 
a strong feeling among certain excellent church- 
men that there could hardly be too many of them. 
Lord Brock had his measure cut and dry. There. 
should be a bishop of Westminster to share the 
‘Herculean toils of the metropolitan prelate, and 
another up in the North to christianize the mining 
interests and wash white the blackamoors of New- 
castle: Bishop of Beverley he should be called. 
But, in opposition to this, the giants, it was known, 
had intended to put forth the whole measure of 
their brute force. More curates, they said, were 
wanting, and district incumbents; not more bishops 
rolling in carriages. That bishops should roll in 
carriages was very good; but of such blessings 
the English world for the present had enough. 
And therefore Lord Brock and the gods had had 
much fear as to their little project. 

But now, immediately on the accession of the 
giants, it was known that the bishop bill was to 
be gone on with immediately. Some small changes 
would be effected, so that the bill should be gigantic 
rather than divine; but the result would be alto- 
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gether the same. It must, however, be admitted 
that bishops appointed by ourselves may be very 
good things, whereas those appointed by our adver- 
saries will be anything but good. And, no doubt, 
this feeling went a long way with the giants. Be 
that as it may, the new bishop bill was to be their 
first work of government, and it was to be brought 
forward and carried, and the new prelates selected 
and put into their chairs all at once,—before the 
grouse should begin to crow and put an end to 
the doings of gods as well as giants. 

Among other minor effects arising from this deci- 
sion was the following, that Archdeacon and Mrs. 
Grantly returned to London, and again took the 
lodgings in which they had before been staying. 
On various occasions also during the first week 
of this second sojourn, Dr. Grantly might be seen 
entering the official chambers of the First Lord of 
the Treasury. Much counsel was necessary among 
high churchmen of great repute before any fixed 
resolution could wisely be made in such a matter 
as this; and few churchmen stood in higher repute 
- than the Archdeacon of Barchester. And then it 
began to be rumoured in the world that the minister 
had disposed at any rate of the see of Westminster. 

This present time was a very nervous one for 
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Mrs. Grantly. What might be the aspirations of 
the archdeacon himself, we will not stop to inquire. 
It may be that time and experience had taught him 
the futility of earthly honours, and made him content 
with the comfortable opulence of his Barsetshire 
rectory. But there is no theory of church dis- 
cipline which makes it necessary that a clergy- 
man’s wife should have an objection to a bishopric. 
The archdeacon probably was only anxious to give 
a disinterested aid to the minister, but Mrs. Grantly 
did long to sit in high places, and be at any rate 
equal to Mrs. Proudie. It was for her children, 
she said to herself, that she was thus anxious— 
that they should have a good position before the 
world, and the means of making the best of them- 
selves. “One is able to do nothing, you know, 
shut up there, down at Plumstead,” she had re- © 
marked to Lady Lufton on the occasion of her 
first visit to London, and yet the time was not 
long past when she had thought that rectory house 
at Plumstead to be by no means insufficient or 
contemptible. 

And then there came a question whether or no 
Griselda should go back to her mother; but this 
idea was very strongly opposed by Lady Lufton, 
and ultimately with success. “I really think the 
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dear girl is very happy with me,” said Lady Lufton; 
‘and if ever she is to belong to me more closely, 
it will be so well that we should know and love one 
another.” 

To tell the truth, Lady Lufton had been trying 
hard to know and love Griselda, but hitherto she 
had scarcely succeeded to the full extent of her 
wishes. That she loved Griselda was certain,— 
with that sort of love which springs from a person’s 
volition and not from the judgment. She had said 
all along to herself and others that she did love 
Griselda Grantly. She had admired the young 
lady’s face, liked her manner, approved of her for- 
tune and family, and had selected her for a daughter- 
in-law in a somewhat impetuous manner. Therefore 
she loved her. But it was by no means clear to 
Lady Lufton that she did as yet know her young 
friend. The match was a plan of her own, and 
therefore she stuck to it as warmly as ever, but she 
began to have some misgivings whether or no the 
dear girl would be to her herself all that she had 
dreamed of in a daughter-in-law. 

« But, dear Lady Lufton,” said Mrs. Grantly, “is 
it not possible that we may put her affections to too 
severe a test? What, if she should learn to regard 
him, and then ‘ 
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“Ah! if she did, I should have no fear of the 
result. If she showed anything like love for. 
Ludovic, he would be at her feet in a moment. 
He is impulsive, but she is not.” 

“Exactly, Lady Lufton. It is his privilege to be 
impulsive and to sue for her affection, and hers to 
have her love sought for without making any demon- 
stration. It is perhaps the fault of young ladies of 
the present day that they are too impulsive. They 
assume privileges which are not their own, and thus 
lose those which are.” 

“Quite true! I quite agree with you. It is 
probably that very feeling that has made me think 
so highly of Griselda. But then ” But then 
a young lady, though she need not jump down a 


gentleman’s throat, or throw herself into his face, 
may give some signs that she is made of flesh and 

blood; especially when her papa and mamma and 
“all belonging to her are so anxious to make the path 
of her love run smooth. That was what was passing 
through Lady Lufton’s mind; but she did not say it 
all; she merely looked it. 

‘JT don’t think she will ever allow herself to 
indulge in an unauthorized passion,” said Mrs. 
Grantly. 

«Tam sure she will not,” said Lady Lufton, with 
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ready agreement, fearing perhaps in her heart that 
Griselda would never indulge in any passion, 
authorized or unauthorized. 

“T don’t know whether Lord Lufton sees much 
of her now,” said Mrs. Grantly, thinking perhaps 
of that promise of Lady Lufton’s with reference to 
his lordship’s spare time. 

“Just lately, during these changes, you know, 
everybody has been so much engaged. Ludovic 
has been constantly at the House, and then men 
find it so necessary to be at their clubs just 
now.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Mrs. Grantly, who 
was not at all disposed to think little of the import- 
ance of the present crisis, or to wonder that men 
should congregate together when such deeds were 
to be done as those which now occupied the breasts 
of the Queen’s advisers. At last, however, the two 
mothers perfectly understood each other. Griselda 
was still to remain with Lady Lufton; and was to 
accept her ladyship’s son, if he could only be induced 
to exercise his privilege of asking her; but in the 
meantime, as this seemed to be doubtful, Griselda 
was not to be debarred from her privilege of making 
what use she could of any other string which she 
might have to her bow. 
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¢ But, mamma,” said Griselda, in a moment of 
unwatched intercourse between the mother and 
daughter, “is it really true that they are going to 
make papa a bishop?” 

“We can tell nothing as yet, my dear. People 
in the world are talking about it. Your papa has 
been a good deal with Lord De Terrier.” 

‘«‘ And isn’t he prime minister?” 

“Oh, yes; I am happy to say that he is.” 

“TI thought the prime minister could make any 
one a bishop that he chooses,—any clergyman, 
that: is.” | 

‘But there is no see vacant,” said Mrs. Grantly. 

“Then there isn’t ‘any chance,” said Griselda, . 
looking very glum. 

“They are going to have an Act of Parlia- 
ment for making two more bishops. That’s what 
they are talking about at least. And if they 
do——” | ) 

“Papa will be Bishop of Westminster—won’t: he? 
And we shall live in London ?” 

«But you must not talk about it, my dear.” 

‘No, I won’t. But, mamma, a Bishop of West- 
minster will be higher than a Bishop of Barchester ; 
won’t he? I shall so like to be able to snub those 
Miss Proudies.” It will therefore be seen that there 
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were matters on which even Griselda Grantly could 
be animated. Like the rest of her family she was 
devoted to the Church. 

Late on that afternoon the archdeacon returned 
home to dine in Mount Street, having spent the 
whole of the day between the Treasury chambers, 
a meeting of Convocation, and his club. And when 
he did get home it was soon manifest to his wife that 
he was not laden with good news. 

It is almost incredible,” he said, standing with 
_his back to the drawing-room fire. 

“‘ What is incredible?” said his wife, sharing her 
husband’s anxiety to the full. 

“If I had not learned it as fact, I would not 
have believed it, even of Lord Brock,” said the 
archdeacon. 

“‘ Learned what? ” said the anxious wife. 

After all, they are going to oppose the bill.” 

‘‘ Impossible!” said Mrs. Grantly. 

“‘ But they are.” 

“The bill for the two new bishops, archdeacon ? 
oppose their own bill !” 

*‘ Yes—oppose their own bill. It is almost incre- 
dible; but so itis. Some changes have been forced 
upon us; little things which they had forgotten— 
quite minor matters; and they now say that they 
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will be obliged to divide against us on these two- 
penny-halfpenny, hair-splitting points. It is Lord 
Brock’s own doing too, after all that he said about 
abstaining from factious opposition to the ‘govern- 
ment.” 

“J believe there is nothing too bad or too false for 
that man,” said Mrs. Grantly. | 

“After all they said, too, when they were in 
power themselves, as to the present government 
opposing the cause of religion! They declare now 
that Lord De Terrier cannot be very anxious about 
it, as he had so many good reasons against it a 
few weeks ago. Is it not dreadful that there should 
be such double-dealing in men in such _posi- 
tions ?” | 7 | 

“It is sickening,” said Mrs. Grantly. 

And then there was a pause between them as 
each thought of the injury that was done to 
them. 

“But, archdeacon 

“Well?” 

“Could you not give up those small points and 


” 


shame them into compliance ?” 
“ Nothing would shame them.” 
“ But would it not be well to try?” 
The game was so good a one, and the stake so 
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important, that Mrs. Grantly felt that it would be 
worth playing for to the last. 

“Tt is no good.” 

“But I certainly would suggest it to Lord De 
Terrier. I am sure the country would go along 
with him; at any rate the Church would.” 

“Jt is impossible,” said the archdeacon. ‘To 
tell the truth, it did occur to me. But some of 
them down there seemed to think that it would 
not do.” : 

Mrs. Grantly sat awhile on the sofa, still medi- 
tating in her mind whether there might not yet 
be some escape from so terrible a downfall. 


“ But, archdeacon : 


“Tl go upstairs and dress,” said he, in despon- 
dency. 

‘But, archdeacon, surely the present ministry 
may have a majority on such a subject as that; 
I thought they were sure of a majority now.” 

“No; not sure.” 

‘‘ But at any rate the chances are in their favour? 
I do hope they'll do their duty, and exert themselves 
to keep their members together.” 

And then the archdeacon told out the whole of 
the truth. : 

‘Lord De Terrier says that under the present 
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circumstances he will not bring the matter forward 
this session at all. So we had better go back to 
Plumstead.” 

Mrs. Grantly then felt that there was nothing 
further to be said, and it will be proper that the 
historian should drop a veil over their sufferings. 
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- CHAPTER VIII. 


MAGNA EST VERITAS. 


It was made known to the reader that in the early ’ 
part of the winter Mr. Sowerby had a scheme for 
retrieving his lost fortunes, and setting himself right 
in the world, by marrying that rich heiress, Miss 
Dunstable. I fear my friend Sowerby does not, 
at present, stand high in the estimation of those 
who have come on with me thus far in this narrative. 
He has been described as a spendthrift and gambler, / 
and as one scarcely honest in his extravagance and 
gambling.. But nevertheless there are worse men 
than Mr. Sowerby, and I am not prepared to say 
that, should he be successful with Miss Dunstable, 
that lady would choose by any means the worst 
of the suitors who are continually throwing them- 
selves at her feet. Reckless as this man always 
appeared to be, reckless as he absolutely was, there 
was still within his heart a desire for better things, 
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and in his mind an understanding that he had hitherto 
missed the career of an honest English gentleman. 
He was proud of his position as member for his 
county, though hitherto he had done so little to grace 
it; he was proud of his domain at Chaldicotes, though 
the possession of it had so nearly passed out of his 
own hands; he was proud of the old blood that 
flowed in his veins; and he was proud also of that 
easy, comfortable, gay manner, which went so far 
in the world’s judgment to atone for his extravagance 
and evil practices. If only he could get another 
chance, as he now said to himself, things should 
go very differently with him. He would utterly 
forswear the whole company of Tozers. He would 
cease to deal in bills, and to pay heaven only knows 
how many hundred per cent. for his moneys. He 
would no longer prey upon his friends, and would 
redeem his title-deeds from the clutches of the Duke 
of Omnium. If only he could get another chance! 
Miss Dunstable’s fortune would do all this and 
ever so much more, and _ then, | moreover, Miss 
Dunstable was a woman whom he really liked. 
She was not soft, feminine, or pretty, nor was she 
very young; but she was clever, self-possessed, and 
quite able to hold her own in any class; and as 
to age, Mr. Sowerby was not very young himself. 
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In making such a match he would have no cause 
of shame. He could speak of it. before his friends 
without fear of their grimaces, and ask them to 
his house, with the full assurance that the head 
of his table would not disgrace him. And then 
as the scheme grew clearer and clearer to him, 
he declared to himself that if he should be success- 
ful, he would use her well, and not rob her of — 
her money—beyond what was absolutely necessary. 
He had intended to have laid his fortunes at 
her feet at Chaldicotes; but the lady had been 
coy. Then the deed was to have been done at 
Gatherum Castle, but the lady ran away from 
Gatherum Castle just at the time on which he had 
fixed. And since that, one circumstance after another 
had postponed the affair in London, till now at 
last he was resolved that he would know his fate, let 
it be what it might. If he could not contrive that 
things should speedily be arranged, it might come 
to pass that he would be altogether debarred from 
presenting himself to the lady as Mr. Sowerby of 
Chaldicotes. Tidings had reached him, through 
Mr. Fothergill, that the duke would be glad to 
have matters arranged; and Mr. Sowerby well knew 
' the meaning of that message. 
Mr. Sowerby was not fighting this campaign 
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alone, without the aid of any ally. Indeed, no man 
ever had a more trusty ally in any campaign than 
he had in this. And it was this ally, the only 
faithful comrade that clung to him through good 
and ill during his whole life, who first put it into 
his head that Miss Dunstable was a woman and 
might be married. | 

“A hundred needy adventurers have attempted 
it, and failed already,” Mr. Sowerby had said, when 
the plan was first proposed to him. 

« But, nevertheless, she will some day marry 
some one; and why not you as well as another?” 
his sister had answered. For Mrs. Harold Smith 
was the ally of whom I have spoken. 

Mrs. Harold Smith, whatever may have been 
her faults, could boast of this virtue—that she loved 
her brother. He was probably the only human 
being that she did love. Children she had none; 
and as for her husband, it had never occurred to 
her to love him. She had- married him for a 
position; and being a clever woman, with a good 
digestion and command of her temper, had managed 
to get through the world without much of that un- 
happiness which usually follows ill-assorted marriages. 
At home she managed to keep the upper hand, 
but she did so in an easy, good-humoured way + 
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that made her rule bearable; and away from home 
she assisted her lord’s political standing, though she 
laughed more keenly than any one else at his foibles. 
But the lord of her heart was her brother; and in 
all his scrapes, all his extravagance, and all his 
recklessness, she had ever been willing to assist 
him. With the view of doing this she had sought 
the intimacy of Miss Dunstable, and for the last 
year past had indulged every caprice of that lady. 
Or rather, she had had the wit to learn that Miss 
Dunstable was to be won, not by the indulgence 
of caprices, but by free and easy intercourse, with 
a dash of fun, and, at any rate, a semblance of 
honesty. Mrs. Harold Smith was not, perhaps, 
herself very honest by disposition; but in these 
latter days she had taken up a theory of honesty 
for the sake of Miss Dunstable—not altogether in 
vain, for Miss Dunstable and Mrs. Harold Smith 
were certainly very intimate. 

“Tf I am to do it at all, 1 must not wait any 
longer,” said Mr. Sowerby to his sister a day or 
two after the final break-down of the gods. The 
affection of the sister for the brother may be 
imagined from the fact that at such a time she 
could give up her mind to such a subject. But, 
in truth, her husband’s position as a cabinet minister 
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was as nothing to her compared with her brother’s 
position as a county gentleman. 
«“ One time is as good as another,” said Mrs. 


Harold Smith. 
‘You mean that you would advise me to ask her 


at once.” 

“Certainly. But you must remember, Nat, that 
you will have no easy task. It will not do for you 
to kneel down and swear that you love her.” 

‘Tf I do it at all,.I shall certainly do it without 
kneeling—you may be sure of that, Harriet.” 

“Yes, and without swearing that you love her. 
There is only one way in which you can be success- 
ful with Miss Dunstable—you must tell: her the 
truth.” 

‘© What !—tell her that I am ruined, horse, foot, 
and dragoons, and then bid her help me out of 
the mire?” 

«Exactly: that will be your only chance, strange 
as it may appear.” 

“ This is very different from what you used to say, 
down at Chaldicotes.” — 

«So it is; but I know her much better than I 
did when we were there. Since then I have done 
but little else than study the freaks of her character, 
If she really likes you—and I think she does—she 
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could forgive you any other crime but that of swear- 
ing that you loved her.” 

“JT should hardly know how to propose without 
saying something about it.” 

‘But you must say nothing—not a word; you 
must tell her that you are a gentleman of good blood 
and high station, but sadly out at elbows.” 

‘«‘ She knows that already.” 

‘*Of course she does; but she must know it as 
coming directly from your own mouth. And then 
tell her that you propose to set yourself right by 
marrying her—by marrying her for the sake of 
her money.” 

“« ‘That will hardly win her, I should say.” 

“Tf it does not, no other way, that I know of, 
will do so. As I told you before, it will be no 
easy task. Of course you must make her under- 
stand that her happiness shall be cared for; but 
that must not be put prominently forward as your 
object. Your first object is her money, and your 
only chance for success is in telling the truth.” 

“It is very seldom that a man finds himself in 
such a position as that,” said Sowerby, walking up 
and down his sister’s room; “and, upon my word, 
I don’t think I am up to the task. I should cer- 
tainly break down. I don’t believe there’s a man in 
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London could go to a woman with such a story as 
that, and then ask her to marry him.” 

“Tf you cannot, you may as well give it up,” said 
Mrs. Harold Smith. “ But if you can do it—if you 
can go through with it in that manner—my own 
opinion is that your chance of success would not be 
bad. The fact is,” added the sister after awhile, 
during which her brother was continuing his walk 
and meditating on the difficulties of his position— 
“the fact is, you men never understand a woman; 
you give her credit neither for her strength, nor for 
her weakness. You are too bold, and too timid: you 
think she is a fool and tell her so, and yet never 
can trust her to do a kind action. Why should she 
not marry you with the intention of doing you a 
good turn? After all, she would lose very little: 
there is the estate, and if she redeemed it, it would 
belong to her as well as to you.” | 

“It would be a good turn, indeed. I fear I should 
be too modest to put it to her in that way.” 

© Her position would be much better as your wife 
than it is at present. You are good-humoured and 
good-tempered, you would intend to treat her well, 
and, on the whole, she would be much happier 
as Mrs. Sowerby, of Chaldicotes, than she can be 
in her present position.” 
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‘If she cared about being married, I suppose she 
could be a peer’s wife to-morrow.” 

‘But I don’t think she cares about being a peer’s 
wife. A needy peer might perhaps win her in the 
way that I propose to you; but then a needy peer 
would not know how to set about it. Needy peers 
have tried—half a dozen I have no doubt—and 
have failed because they have pretended that they 
were in love with her. It may be difficult, but your 
only chance is to tell her the truth.” 

«* And where shall I do it?” 

“Here if you choose; but her own house will be 
better.” | 

“But I never can see her there—at least, not 
alone. I believe that she never is alone. She 
always keeps a lot of people round her in order to 
stave off her lovers. Upon my word, Harriet, I 
think [ll give it up. It is impossible that I should 
make such a declaration to her as that you pro- 
pose.” | 

“Faint heart, Nat you know the rest.” 

“ But the poet never alluded to such wooing as 
that you have suggested. I suppose I had better 
begin with a schedule of my debts, and make refer- 
ence, if she doubts me, to Fothergill, the sheriff's 
officers, and the Tozer family.” 
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‘She will not doubt you, on that head; nor will 
she be a bit surprised.” 

Then there was again a pause, during which 
Mr. Sowerby still walked up and down the room, 
thinking whether or no he might possibly have any 
chance of success in so hazardous an enterprise. 

“TI tell you what, Harriet,” at last he said; “I 
wish you’d do it for me.” 

“Well,” said she, “if you really mean it, I will 
_ Inake the attempt.” 

“TI am sure of this, that I shall never make it 
myself. I positively should not have the courage — 
to tell her in so many words, that I wanted to marry 
her for her money.” 

« Well, Nat, I will attempt it. At any rate, Iam 
not afraid of her. She and I are excellent friends, 
and, to tell the truth, I think I like her better than 
any other woman that I know; but I never should 
have been intimate with her, had it not been for 
your sake.” 

‘¢ And now you will have to quarrel with her, also 
for my sake ?” 

‘Not at all. You'll find that whether she accedes 
to my proposition or not, we shall continue friends. 
I do not think that she would die for me—nor I 
for her. But as the world goes we suit each other. 
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Such a little trifle as this will not break our 
loves.” | 

And so it was settled. On the following day 
Mrs. Harold Smith was to find an opportunity of 
explaining the whole matter to Miss Dunstable, and 
was to ask that lady to share her fortune—some 
incredible number of thousands of pounds—with 
the bankrupt member for West Barsetshire, who in 
return was to bestow on her—himself and his debts. 

Mrs. Harold Smith had spoken no more than the 
truth in saying that she and Miss Dunstable suited 
one another. And she had not improperly described 
their friendship. They were not prepared to die, 
one for the sake of the other. They had said 
nothing to each other of mutual love and affection. 
They never kissed, or cried, or made speeches, when 
they met or when they parted. There was no great 
benefit for which either had to be grateful to the 
other; no terrible injury which either had forgiven. 
But they suited each other; and this, I take it, is 
the secret of most of our pleasantest intercourse in 
the world. 

And it was almost grievous that they should suit 
each other, for Miss Dunstable was much the 
worthier of the two, had she but known it herself. 
It was almost to be lamented that she should have 
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found herself able to live with Mrs. Harold Smith 
on terms that were perfectly satisfactory to herself. 
Mrs. Harold Smith was worldly, heartless—to all 
the world but her brother—and, as has been above 
hinted, almost dishonest. Miss Dunstable was not 
worldly, though it was possible that her present style 
of life might make her so; she was affectionate, fond 
of truth, and prone to honesty, if those around would 
but allow her to exercise it. But she was fond of 
ease and humour, sometimes of wit that might almost 
be called broad, and she had a thorough love of ridi- 
culing the world’s humbugs. In all these propensities 
Mrs. Harold Smith indulged her. 

Under these circumstances they were now together 
almost every day. It had become quite a habit 
with Mrs. Harold Smith to have herself driven early 
in the forenoon to Miss Dunstable’s house; and that 
lady, though she could never be found alone by Mr. 
Sowerby, was habitually so found by his sister. 
And after that they would go out together, or each 
separately, as fancy or the business of the day might 
direct them. Each was easy to the other in this 
alliance, and they so managed that they never trod 
on each other’s corns. 

On the day following the agreement made between 
Mr. Sowerby and Mrs. Harold Smith, that lady 
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as usual called on Miss Dunstable, and soon found 
herself alone with her friend in a small room which 
the heiress kept solely for her own purposes. On 
special occasions persons of various sorts were there 
admitted ; occasionally a parson who had a church 
to build, or a dowager laden with the last morsel of 
town slander, or a poor author who could not get 
due payment for the efforts of his brain, or a poor 
governess on whose feeble stamina the weight of the 
world had borne too hardly. But men who by 
possibility could be lovers did not make their way 
thither, nor women who could be bores. In these 
latter days, that is, during the present London season, 
the doors of it had been oftener opened to Mrs. 
Harold Smith than to any other person. 

And now the effort was to be made with the object 
of which all this intimacy had been effected. As 
she came thither in her carriage, Mrs. Harold Smith 
herself was not altogether devoid of that sinking of 
the heart which is so frequently the forerunner of 
any difficult and hazardous undertaking. She had 
declared that she would feel no fear in making the 
little proposition. But she did feel something very 
like it: and when she made her entrance into the 
little room she certainly wished that the work was 
done and over. | 
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“How is poor Mr. Smith to-day?” asked Miss 
Dunstable, with an air of mock condolence, as her 
friend seated herself in her accustomed easy-chair. 
The downfall of the gods was as yet a history hardly 
three days old, and it might well be supposed that 
the late lord of the Petty Bag had hardly recovered 
from his misfortune. 

“Well, he is better, I think, this morning; at 
least I should judge so from the manner in which 
he confronted his eggs. But still I don’t like the 
way he handles the carving-knife. I am sure he is 
always thinking of Mr. Supplehouse at those mo- 
ments.” 

‘Poor man! I mean Supplehouse. After all, 
why shouldn’t he follow his trade as well as another? 
Live and let live, that’s what I say.” 

“Ay, but it’s kill and let kill with him. That 
is what Horace says. However, I am tired of all 
that now, and I came here to-day to talk about some- 
thing else.” 

“T rather like Mr. Supplehouse myself,” exclaimed 
Miss Dunstable. ‘ He never makes any bones about 
the matter. He has a certain work to do, and a 
certain cause to serve—namely, his own; and in 
order to do that work, and serve that cause, he uses 
such weapons as God has placed in his hands.” 
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“ That’s what the wild beasts do.” 

** And where will you find men honester than 
they? The tiger tears you up because he is hungry 
and wants to eat you. That’s what Supplehouse 
does. But there are so many among us tearing up 
one another without any excuse of hunger. The 
mere pleasure of destroying is reason enough.” 

“Well, my dear, my mission to you to-day is 
certainly not one of destruction, as you will admit — 
when you hear it. It is one, rather, very abso- 
lutely of salvation. I have come to make love to 
you.” 

‘Then the salvation, I suppose, is not for myself,” 
said Miss Dunstable. 

It was quite clear to Mrs. Harold Smith that 
Miss Dunstable had immediately understood the 
whole purport of this visit, and that she was not in 
any great measure surprised. It did not seem from 
the tone of the heiress’s voice, or from the serious 
look which at once settled on her face, that she 
would be prepared to give a very ready compliance. 
But then great objects can only be won with great 
efforts. 

“That's as may be,” said Mrs. Harold Smith. 
“For you and another also, I hope. But I trust, 
at any rate, that I may not offend you?” 
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“Oh, laws, no; nothing of that kind ever offends 
me now.” 

“‘ Well, I suppose you’re used to it.” 

“Like the eels, my dear. I don’t mind it the 
least in the world—only sometimes, you know, it is 
a little tedious.” 

“T’ll endeavour to avoid that, so I may as well 
break the ice at once. You know enough of Na- 
thaniel’s affairs to be aware that he is not a very 
rich man.” | 

‘Since you do ask me about it, I suppose there’s 
no harm in saying that I believe him to be a very 
poor man.” 

‘Not the least harm in the world, but just the 
reverse. Whatever may come of this, my wish is 
that the truth should be told scrupulously on all 
sides; the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 

“ Magna est veritas,” said Miss Dunstable. “The 
Bishop of Barchester taught me as much Latin as 
that at Chaldicotes ; and he did add some more, but 
there was a long word, and I forgot it.” 

“The bishop was quite right, my dear, I’m sure. 
But if you go to your Latin, I’m lost. As we were 
just now saying, my brother’s pecuniary affairs are 
in a very bad state. He has a beautiful property 
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of his own, which has been in the family for I can’t 
say how many centuries—long before the Conquest, 
I know.” 

«TY wonder what my ancestors were then ?” 

“Tt does not much signify to any of us,” said 
Mrs. Harold Smith, with a moral shake of her head, 
“what our ancestors were; but it’s a sad thing to 
see an old property go to ruin.” 

“ Yes, indeed ; we none of us like to see our 
property going to ruin, whether it be old or new. 
I have some of that sort of feeling already, although 
mine was only made the other day out of an apothe- 
cary’s shop.” 

“God forbid that I should ever help you to ruin 
it,” said Mrs. Harold Smith. “I should be sorry 
to be the means of your losing a ten-pound note.” 

“* Magna est veritas, as the dear bishop said,” ex- 
claimed Miss Dunstable. “Let us have the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as we 
agreed just now.” 

Mrs. Harold Smith did begin to find that the task 
before her was difficult. There was a hardness 
about Miss Dunstable when matters of business were 
concerned on which it seemed almost impossible to 
make any impression. It was not that she had 
evinced any determination to refuse the tender of 
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Mr. Sowerby’s hand ; but she was so painfully resolute 
not to have dust thrown in her eyes! Mrs. Harold 
Smith had commenced with a mind fixed upon avoid- 
ing what she called humbug; but this sort of humbug 
had become so prominent a part of her usual rhetoric, 
that she found it very hard to abandon it. 

s And that’s what I wish,” said she. ‘ Of course 
my chief object is to secure my brother’s happiness.” 

‘‘That’s very unkind to poor Mr. Harold Smith.” 

“ Well, well, well—you know what I mean.” 

« Yes, I think I do know what you mean. Your 
brother is a gentleman of good family, but of no 
means. ” 

‘Not quite so bad as that.” 

‘* Of embarrassed means, then, or anything that you 
will; whereas I am a lady of no family, but of 
sufficient wealth. You think that if you brought us 
together and made a match of it it would be a very 
good thing for—for whom?” said Miss Dunstable. 

“Yes, exactly,” said Mrs. Harold Smith. 

“For which of us? Remember the bishop now 
and his nice little bit of Latin.” 

«‘For Nathaniel then,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, 
boldly. “It would be a very good thing for him.” 
And a slight smile came across her face as she said 
it. Now that’s honest, or the mischief is in it.” 
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“Yes, that’s honest enough. And did he send 
you here to tell me this ? ” 

“Well, he did that, and something else.” 

“And now let’s have the something else. The 
really important part, I have no doubt, has been 
spoken.” 

“No, by no means, by no means all of it. But 
you are so hard on one, my dear, with your running 
after honesty, that one is not able to tell the real 
facts as they are. You make one speak in such a 
bald, naked way.” 

“Ah, you think that anything naked must be 
indecent ; even truth.” 

“T think it is more proper-looking, and better 
suited, too, for the world’s work, when it goes about 
with some sort of a garment on it. We are so used 
to a leaven of falsehood in all we hear and say, now- 
a-days, that nothing is more likely to deceive us than 
the absolute truth. If a shopkeeper told me that his 
wares were simply middling, of course, I should 
think that they were not worth a farthing. But all 
that has nothing to do with my poor brother. Well, 
what was I saying?” 

_ © You were going to tell me how well he would 
use me, no doubt.” 

“ Something of that kind.” 
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“That he wouldn’t beat me; or spend all my 
money if I managed to have it tied up out of his 
power; or look down on me with contempt because 
my father was an apothecary! Was not that what 
you were going to say ?” 

«Twas going to tell you that you might be more 
happy as Mrs. Sowerby of Chaldicotes than you can 
be as Miss Dunstable——” 

“Of Mount Lebanon. And had Mr. Sowerby no 
other message to send?—nothing about love, or 
anything of that sort? I should like, you know, to 
understand what his feelings are before I take such a 
leap.” 


“TI do believe he has as true a regard for you as 
any man of his age ever does have——” 


* Kor any woman of mine. That is not putting it 
in a very devoted way certainly; but I am glad to 
see that you remember the bishop’s maxim.” 

‘¢ What would you have mesay? If I told you 
that he was dying for love, you would say, I was 
trying to cheat you; and now because I don’t tell 
you so, you say that he is wanting in devotion. I 
must say you are hard to please.” 

“Perhaps I am, and very unreasonable into the 
bargain. I ought to ask no questions of the kind 
when your brother proposes to do me so much 
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honour. As for my expecting the love of a man 
who condescends to wish to be my husband, that, of 
- course, would be monstrous. What right can I have 
to think that any man should love me? It ought to 
be enough for me to know that as I am rich, I can 
get ahusband? What business can such as I have to 
inquire whether the gentleman who would so honour 
me really would like my company, or would only 
deign to put up with my presence in his household.” 
“Now, my dear Miss Dunstable——” 


* Of course I am not such an ass as to expect that 
any gentleman should love me; and I feel that I 
ought to be obliged to your brother for sparing me 
the string of complimentary declarations which are 
usual on such occasions. He, at any rate, is not 
tedious—or rather you on his behalf; for no doubt 
his own time is so occupied with his parliamentary 
duties that he cannot attend to this little matter 
himself. I do feel grateful to him; and perhaps 
nothing more will be necessary than to’ give him 
a schedule of the property, and name an early day for 
putting him in possession.” 

Mrs. Smith did feel that she was rather badly used. 
This Miss Dunstable, in their mutual confidences, 
had so often ridiculed the love-making grimaces of 
her mercenary suitors—had spoken so fiercely against 
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those who had persecuted her, not because they had 
desired her money, but on account of their ill-judgment 
in thinking her to be a fool—that Mrs. Smith had a 
right to expect that the method she had adopted for 
opening the negotiation would be taken in a better 
spirit: Could it be possible, after all, thought Mrs. 
Smith to herself, that Miss Dunstable was like other 
‘women, and that she did like to have men kneeling at 
her feet? Could it be the case that she had advised 
her brother badly, and that it would have been better 
for him to have gone about his work in the old- 
fashioned way? “They are very hard to manage,” 
said Mrs. Harold Smith to herself, thinking of her 
own sex. | 

‘He was coming here himself,” said she, “but I 
advised him not to do so.” 

‘That was so kind of you.” 

“J thought that I could explain to you more 
openly and more freely, what his intentions really 


are.” 


«Oh! I have no doubt that they are honourable,” 
said Miss Dunstable. ‘He does not want to deceive 
me in that way, 1 am quite sure.” 

It was impossible to help laughing, and Mrs. 
Harold SmithYdid laugh. “Upon my word you 
would provoke a saint,” said she. 
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“T am not likely to get into any such company by 
the alliance that you are now suggesting to me . 
There are not many saints usually at Chaldicotes, I 
believe ;—always excepting my dear bishop and his 
wife.” 

“But, my dear, what am I to say to Nathaniel?” 

“Tell him, of course, how much obliged to him 
I am.” 

“Do listen to me one moment. I daresay that I 
have done wrong to speak to you in such a bold, 
unromantic way.” 

‘‘Not at all. The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. That’s what we agreed upon. 
But one’s first efforts in any line are always apt to 
be a little uncouth.” 

<T will send Nathaniel to you himself.” 

“No, do not doso. Why torment either him or 
me? I do like your brother; in a certain way I 
like him much. But no earthly consideration would 
induce me to marry him. Is it not so glaringly 
plain that he would marry me for my money only 
that you have not even dared to suggest any other 
reason ? ” 

' “Of course it would have been nonsense to say 
that he had no regard whatever towards your 
money.” 

11—e 
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“Of course it would—absolute nonsense. He is 
@ poor man with a good position, and he wants to 
marry me because I have got that which he wants. 
But, my dear, I do not want that which he has 
got, and therefore the bargain would not be a fair 
one.” 

“But he would do his very best to make you 
happy.” 

‘I am so much obliged to him; but, you see, I 
am very happy as lam. What should I gain?” 

‘‘ A companion whom you confess that you like.” 

“Ah! but I don’t know that I should like too 
much, even of such a companion as your brother. 
No, my dcar—it won’t do. Believe me when I tell 
you, once for all, that it won’t do.” 

Do you mean, then, Miss Dunstable, that you'll 
never marry ?” 

«‘ To-morrow—if I met any one that I fancied, 
and he would have me. But I rather think that any 
that I may fancy won’t have me. In the first place, 
if I marry any one, the man must be quite indif- 
ferent to money.” 

‘Then you'll not find him in this world, my dear.” 

* Very possibly not,” said Miss Dunstable. 

All that was further said upon the subject need 
not be here repeated. Mrs. Harold Smith did not 
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give up her cause quite at once, although Miss Dun- 
stable had spoken so plainly. She tried to explain 
how eligible would be her friend’s situation as mis 
tress of Chaldicotes, when Chaldicotes should owe no 
penny to any man: and went so far as to hint that 
the master of Chaldicotes, if relieved of his em- 
barrassments and known as a rich man, might in all | 
probability be found worthy of a peerage when the 
gods should return to Olympus. Mr. Harold Smith, 
as a cabinet minister, would, of course, do his best. 
But it was all of no use. “It’s not my destiny,” 
said Miss Dunstable, “and therefore do not press it 
any longer.” 

‘But we shall not quarrel,” said Mrs. Harold 
Smith, almost tenderly. 

“Oh, no—why should we quarrel?” 

« And you won't look glum at my brother ?” 

‘Why should I look glum at him? But, Mrs. 
Smith, Pll do more than not looking glum at him. 
I do like you, and I do like your brother, and if I 
can in any moderate way assist him in his diffi- 
culties, let him tell me so.” 

Soon after this, Mrs. Harold Smith went her way. 
Of course, she declared in a very strong manner that 
her brother could not think of accepting from Miss 
Dunstable any such pecuniary assistance as that 
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offered—and, to grve her her due, such was the 
feeling of her mind at the moment; but as she went 
to meet her brother and gave him an account of this 
interview, it did occur to her that possibly Miss 
Dunstable might be a better creditor than the Duke 
of Omnium for the Chaldicotes property. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


NON-IMPULSIVE. 


Ir cannot be held as astonishing, that that last 
decision on the part of the giants in the matter of 
the two bishoprics should have disgusted Archdeacon 
Grantly. He was a politician, bat not a politician 
as they were. As is the case with all exoteric men, 
his political eyes saw a short way only, and his 
political aspirations were as limited. When his 
friends came into office, that bishop bill, which as 
the original product of his enemies had been regarded — 
by him as being so pernicious—for was it not about 
to be made law in order that other Proudies and 
such like might be hoisted up into high places and 
large incomes, to the terrible detriment ef the 
Church ?—that bishop bill, I say, in the hands of 
his friends, had appeared to him to be a means of 
almost national salvation. And then, how great 
had been the good fortune of the giants in this 
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matter! Had they been the originators of such 
a measure they would not have had a chance of 
success; but now—now that the two bishops were 
falling into their mouths out of the weak hands of 
the gods, was not their success ensured? So Dr. 
Grantly had girded up his loins and marched up 
to the fight, almost regretting that the triumph would 
be soeasy. The subsequent failure was very trying 
to his temper as a party man. 

_ It always strikes me that the supporters of the 
Titans are in this respect much to be pitied. The 
giants themselves, those who are actually handling 
Pelion and breaking their shins over the lower rocks 
of Ossa, are always advancing in some sort towards 
the councils of Olympus. Their highest policy is 
to snatch some ray from heaven. Why else put 
Pelion on Ossa, unless it be that a furtive hand, 
making its way through Jove’s windows, may pluck 
forth a thunderbolt or two, or some article less 
destructive, but of manufacture equally divine? 
And in this consists the wisdom of the higher 
giants—that, in spite of their mundane antecedents, 
theories, and predilections, they can see that articles 
of divine manufacture are necessary. But then 
they never carry their supporters with them. Their 
whole army is an army of martyrs. ‘ For twenty 
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years I have stuck to them, and see how they have 
treated me!” Is not that always the plaint of an 
old giant-slave? “I have been true to my party 
all my life, and where am I now?” he says. Where, 
indeed, my friend? Looking about you, you begin 
to learn that you cannot describe your whereabouts. 
I do not marvel at that. Noone finds himself planted 
at last in so terribly foul a morass, as he would fain 
stand still for ever on dry ground. 

Dr. Grantly was disgusted; and although he was 
himself too true and thorough in all his feelings, to 
be able to say aloud that any giant was wrong, still 
he had a sad feeling within his heart that the world 
was sinking from under him. He was still sufficiently 
exoteric to think that a good stand-up fight in a 
good cause was a good thing. No doubt he did 
wish to be Bishop of Westminster, and was anxious 
to compass that preferment by any means that might 
appear to him to be fair. And why not? But this 
was not the end of his aspirations. He wished that 
the giants might prevail in everything, in bishop- 
rics as in all other matters; and he could not under- 
stand that they should give way on the very first 
appearance of a skirmish. In his open talk he was 
loud against many a god ; but in his heart of hearts he 
was bitter enough against both Porphyrion and Orion. 
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“ My dear doctor, it would not do;—not in this 
session; it would not indeed.” So had spoken to 
him a half-fledged, but especially esoteric young 
monster-cub at the Treasury, who considered him- 
self as up to all the dodges of his party, and regarded 
the army of martyrs who supported it as a rather 
heavy, but very useful collection of fogeys. Dr. 
Grantly had not cared to discuss the matter with 
the half-fledged monster-cub. The best licked of 
all the monsters, the giant most like a god of them 
all, had said a word or two to him; and he also 
had said a word or two to that giant. Porphyrion 
had told him that the bishop bill would not do; 
and he, in return, speaking with warm face, and 
blood in his cheeks, had told Porphyrion, that he 
saw no reason whiy the bill should not do. The 
courteous giant had smiled as he shook his pon- 
derous head, and then the archdeacon had left him, 
unconsciously shaking some dust from his shoes, as 
he paced the passages of the Treasury chambers 
for the last time. As he walked back to his lodgings 
in Mount Street, many thoughts, not altogether bad 
in their nature, passed through his mind. Why 
should he trouble himself about a bishopric? Was he 
not well as he was, in his rectory down at Plumstead ? 
Might it not be ill for him at his age to transplant 
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himself into new soil, to engage in new duties, and 
live‘'among new people? Was he not useful at 
Barchester, and respected also; and might it not be 
possible, that up there at Westminster, he might be 
regarded merely as a tool with which other men 
could work? He had not quite liked the tone of 
that specially esoteric young monster-cub, who had 
clearly regarded him as a distinguished fogey from 
the army of martyrs. He would take his wife back 
to Barsetshire, and there live contented with the 
good things which Providence had given him. 

Those high political grapes had become sour, my 
sneering friends will say. Well? Is it not a good 
thing that grapes should become sour which hang 
out of reach? Is he not wise who can regard all 
grapes as sour which are manifestly too high for his 
hand? Those grapes of the Treasury bench, for 
which gods and giants fight, suffering so much when 
they are forced to abstain from eating, and so much 
more when they do eat,—those grapes are very sour 
tome. I am sure that they are indigestible, and that 
those who eat them undergo all the ills which the 
Revalenta Arabica is prepared to cure. And so it 
was now with the archdeacon. He thought of the 
strain which would have been put on his conscience 
had he come up there to sit in London as Bishop of 
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Westminster; and in this frame of mind he walked 
home to his wife. 

During the first few moments of his interview 
with her all his regrets had come back upon him. 
Indeed, it would have hardly suited for him then to 
have preached this new doctrine of rural content- 
ment. The wife of his bosom, whom he so fully 
trusted—had so fully loved—wished for grapes that 
hung high upon the wall, and he knew that it was 
past his power to teach her at the moment to drop 
her ambition. Any teaching that he might effect 
in that way, must come by degrees. But before many 
minutes were over he had told her of her fate and 
of his own decision. “So we had better go back 
to Plumstead,” he said; and she had not dissented. 

“‘T am sorry for poor Griselda’s sake,” Mrs. Grantly 
had remarked later in the evening, when they were 
again together. 

“But I thought she was to remain with Lady 
Lufton.” 

“ Well; so she will, for a little time. There is 
no one with whom I would so soon trust her out of 
my own care as with Lady Lufton. She is all that 
one can desire.” 

“Exactly; and as far as Griselda is concerned, 
I cannot say that I think she is to be pitied.” 


— eh a 
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* Not to be pitied, perhaps,” said Mrs. Grantly. 
*‘ But, you see, archdeacon, Lady Lufton, of course, 
has her own views.” 

“‘ Her own views?” 

“Jt is hardly any secret that she is very anxious 
to make a match between Lord Lufton and Griselda. 
And though that might be a very proper arrange- 
ment if it were fixed 

“Lord Lufton marry Griselda!” said the arch- 
deacon, speaking quick and raising his eyebrows. 
His mind had as yet been troubled by but few 
thoughts respecting his child’s future establishment. 
“TI had never dreamt of such a thing.” 


“But other people have done more than dream 
of it, archdeacon. As regards the match itself, it 
would, I think, be unobjectionable. Lord Lufton 
will not. be a very rich man, but his property is 
respectable, and as far as I can learn his character 
is on the whole good. If they like each other, I 
should be contented with such a marriage. But, I 
must own, I am not quite satisfied at the idea of 
leaving her all alone with Lady Lufton. People will 
look on it as a settled thing, when it is not settled— 
and very probably may not be settled; and that will 
do the poor girl harm. She is very much admired; 
there can be no doubt of that; and Lord Dumbello—” 
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The archdeacon opened his eyes still wider. He 
had had no idea that such a choice of sons-in-law 
was being prepared for him; and, to tell the truth, 
was almost bewildered by the height of his wife’s 
ambition. Lord Lufton, with his barony and twenty 
thousand a year, might be accepted as just good 
enough ; but failing him there was an embryo 
marquis, whose fortune would be more than ten 
times as great, all ready to accept his child! And 
then he thought, as husbands sometimes will think, 
of Susan Harding as she was when he had gone 
a-courting to her under the elms before the house 
in the warden’s garden at Barchester, and of dear 
old Mr. Harding, his wife’s father, who still lived 
in humble lodgings in that city; and as he thought, 
he wondered at and admired the greatness of that 
lady’s mind. 


‘‘T never can forgive Lord De Terrier,” said thelady > 


connecting various points together in her own mind. 

‘“ That’s nonsense,” said the archdeacon. “ You 
must forgive him.” 

« And I must confess that it annoys me to leave 

London at present.” 

‘‘3t ean’t be helped,” said the archdeacon, some- 
what gruffly; for he was a man who, on certain 
points, chose to have his own way—and had it. 
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Qh, no; I know it can’t be helped,” said Mrs. 
Grantly, in a tone which implied a deep injury. “I 
know it can’t be helped. Poor Griselda!” And 
then they went to bed. 

On the next morning Griselda came to her, and 
in an interview that was strictly private, her mother 
said more to her than she had ever yet spoken, as 
to the prospects of her future life. Hitherto, on this 
subject, Mrs. Grantly had said little or nothing. 
She would have been well pleased that her daughter 
should have received the incense of Lord Lufton’s 
vows—or, perhaps, as well pleased had it been the 
incense of Lord Dumbello’s vows—without any 
interference on her part. In such case her child, 
she knew, would have told her with quite sufficient 
eagerness, and the matter in either case would have 
been arranged as a very pretty love match. She 
had no fear of any impropriety or of any rashness 
on Griselda’s part. She had thoroughly known her 
daughter when she boasted that Griselda would never 
indulge in an unauthorized passion. But as matters 
now stood, with those two strings to her bow, and 
with that Lufton-Grantly alliance treaty in existence 
—of which she, Griselda herself, knew nothng— 
might it not be possible that the poor child should 
stumble through want of adequate direction? Guided 
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by these thoughts, Mrs. Grantly had resolved to say 
a few words before she left London. So she wrote 
a line to her daughter, and Griselda reached Mount 
Street at two o'clock in Lady Lufton’s carriage, | 
which, during the interview, waited for her at the 
beer-shop round the corner. 

* And papa won't be Bishop of Westminster?” 
said the young lady, when the doings of the giants 
had been sufficiently explained to make her under- 
stand that all those hopes were over. 

‘No, my dear; at any rate not now.” 

‘What a shame! I thought it was all settled. 
What’s the good, mamma, of Lord De Terrier 
being prime rhinister, if he can’t make whom he 
likes a bishop?” | 

*T don’t think that Lord De Terrier has behaved 
at all well to your father. However that’s a long 
question, and we can’t go into it now.” 

‘‘ How glad those Proudies will be!” 

Griselda would have talked by the hour on this 
subject had her mother allowed her, but it was 
necessary that Mrs. Grantly should go to other 
matters. She began about Lady Lufton, saying 
what a dear woman her ladyship was; and then 
went on to say that Griselda was to remain in 
London as long as it suited her friend and hostess 
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to stay there with her; buat added, that this might 
probably not be very long, as it was notorious that 
Lady Lufton, when in London, was always in a 
hurry to get back to Framley. 

“But I don’t think she is in such a hurry this 
year, mamma,” said Griselda, who in the month of 
May preferred Bruton Street to Plumstead, and 
had no objection whatever to the coronet on the 

panels of Lady Lufton’s coach. 
'. And then Mrs. Grantly commenced her explana- 
tion—very cautiously. “No, my dear, I daresay 
she is not in such a hurry this year,—that is, as long 
as you remain with her.” 
- TJ am sure she is very kind.” 
_ She is very kind, and you ought to love her 
very much. I know I do. I have no friend in 
the world for whom I have a greater regard than for 
Lady Lufton. It is that which makes me so happy 
to leave you with her.” 

‘‘ All the same I wish that you and papa had 

remained up; that is, if they had made papa a 
bishop.” 
' Tt’s no good thinking of that now, my dear. 
What I particularly wanted to say to you was this: 
I think you should know what are the ideas which 
Lady Lufton entertains.” 
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‘Her ideas!” said Griselda, who had never 
troubled herself mach in thinking about other 
people’s thoughts. 

‘Yes, Griselda. While you were staying down 
at Framley Court, and also, I suppose, since you 
have been up here in Bruton Street, you must have 
seen a good deal of—Lord Lufton.” 

‘¢ He doesn’t come very often to Bruton Street,— 
that is to say, not very often.” 

“H-m,” ejaculated Mrs. Grantly, very gently. 
She would willingly have repressed the sound alto- 
gether, but it had been too much for her. If she 
found reason to think that Lady Lufton was playing 
her false, she would immediately take her daughter 
away, break up the treaty, and prepare for the 
Hartletop alliance. Such were the thoughts that 
ran through her mind. But she knew all the while 
that Lady Lufton was not false. The fault was 
not with Lady Lufton; nor, perhaps, altogether 
with Lord Lufton. Mrs. Grantly had understood 
the full force of the complaint which Lady Lufton 
had made against her daughter; and though she 
had of course defended her child, and on the whole 
had defended her successfully, yet she confessed to 
herself that Griselda’s chance of a first-rate establish- 
ment would be better if she were a little more 
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impulsive. A man does not wish to marry a statue, 
let the statue be ever so statuesque. She could 
not teach her daughter to be impulsive, any more 
than she could teach her to be six feet high; but 
might it not be possible to teach her to seem so? 
The task was a very delicate one, even for a mother’s 
hand. | 

“Of course he cannot be at home now as much 
as he was down in the country, when he was living 
in the same house,” said Mrs. Grantly, whose 
business it was to take Lord Lufton’s part at the 
present moment. ‘“ He must be at his club, and at 
the House of Lords, and in twenty places.” 

“He is very fond of going to parties, and he 
dances beautifully.” . , 

“YT am sure he does. I have seen as much as 
that myself, and I think I know some one with 
whom he likes to dance.” And the mother gave 
her daughter a loving little squeeze. 

“Do you mean me, mamma?” 

“Yes, I do mean you, my dear. And is it not 
true? Lady Lufton says that he likes dancing with 
you better than with any one else in London.” 

“JT don’t know,” said Griselda, pene down apn 
the ground. 

Mrs. Grantly thought that this upon the whole: 
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was rather a good opening. It might have been 
better. Some point of interest more serious in 
its nature than that of a waltz might have been 
found on which to connect her daughter’s sympathies 
with those of her future husband. But any point 
of interest was better than none; and it is so difficult 
to find points of interest in persons who by their 
nature are not impulsive. 

‘‘Lady Lufton says so, at any rate,” continued 
Mrs. Grantly, ever so cautiously. ‘She thinks that 
Lord Lufton likes no partner better. What do you 
think yourself, Griselda ?” 

«TI don’t know, mamma.” 

“But young ladies must think of such things, 
must they not?” 

* Must they, mamma?” 

“I suppose they do, don’t they? The truth is, 
Griselda, that Lady Lufton thinks that if Can 
you guess what it is she thinks ?” 

“No, mamma.” But that was a fib on Griselda’s 
part. 

‘‘She thinks that my Griselda would make the 
best possible wife in the world for her son; and I 
think so too. I think that her son will be a very 
fortunate man if he can get such a wife. And now 
what do you think, Griselda ? ” 
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I don’t think anything, mamma.” 

But that would not do. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that she should think, and absolutely necessary 
that her mother should tell her so. Such a degree 
of unimpulsiveness as this would lead to—— heaven 
knows what results! Lufton-Grantly treaties and 
Hartletop interests would be all thrown away upon 
a young lady who would not think anything of a 
noble suitor sighing for her smiles. Besides, it 
was not natural. Griselda, as her mother knew, 
had never been a girl of headlong feeling; but 
still she had had her likes and her dislikes. In that 
matter of the bishopric she was keen enough; and 
no one could evince a deeper interest in the subject 
of a well-made new dress than Griselda Grantly. 
It was not possible that she should be indifferent 
as to her future prospects, and she must know that 
those prospects depended mainly on her marriage. 
Her mother was almost angry with her, but never- 
theless she went on very gently : 

“You don’t think anything! But, my darling, 
you must think. You must make up your mind 
what would be your answer if Lord Lufton were 
to propose to you. ‘That is what Lady Lufton 
wishes him to do.” 


‘‘ But he never will, mamma.” 
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« And if he did?” 

“But I’m sure he never will. He doesn’t think 
of such a thing at all—and—and—” 

‘¢ And what, my dear ?” 

“J don’t know, mamma.” 

‘Surely you can speak out to me, dearest! All 
I care about is your happiness. Both Lady Lufton 
and I think that it would be a happy marriage if 
you both cared for each other enough. She thinks 
that he is fond of you. But if he were ten times 
Lord Lufton I would not tease you about it if I 
thought that you could not learn to care about him. 
What was it you were going to say, my dear?” 

“ Lord Lufton thinks a great deal more of Lucy 
Robarts than he does of—of—of any one else, I 
believe,” said Griselda, showing now some little ani- 
mation by her manner, “dumpy little black thing 
that she is.” 

“Lucy Robarts!” said Mrs. Grantly, taken by 
surprise at finding that her daughter was moved 
by such a passion as jealousy, and feeling also per-: 
fectly assured that there could not be any possible 
ground for jealousy in such a direction as that. 
“Lucy Robarts, my dear! I don’t suppose Lord 
Lufton ever thought of speaking to her, except in 
the way of civility.” | 
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“Yes, he did, mamma! Don’t you remember 
at Framley ?” 

Mrs. Grantly began to look buick in her mind, 
and she thought she did remember having once 
observed Lord Lufton talking in rather a confidential 
manner with the parson’s sister. But she was sure 
that there was nothing in it. If that was the reason 
why Griselda was so cold to her proposed lover, 
it would be a thousand pities that it should not be 
removed. 

** Now you mention her, I do remember the young 
lady,” said Mrs. Grantly, “a dark girl, very low, 
and without much figure. She seemed to me to 
keep very much in the background.” 

“T dan’t know much about that, mamma.” 

‘As far as I saw her, she did. But, my dear 
Griselda, you should not allow yourself to think 
of such a thing. Lord Lufton, of course, is bound 
to be civil to any young lady in his mother’s house, 
and I am quite sure that he has no other idea what- 
ever with regard to Miss Robarts. I certainly cannot 
speak as to her intellect, for I do not think she oes 
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_ her mouth in my presence; but 
_ ©Qh! she has plenty to say for herself, when 
she pleases. She’s a sly little thing.” 

«“ But, at any rate, my dear, she has no personal 
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attractions whatever, and I do not at all think that 
Lord Lufton is a man to be taken by—by—by 
anything that Miss Robarts might do or say.” 

As those words “ personal attractions” were uttered, 
Griselda managed so to turn her neck as to catch 
a side view of herself in one of the mirrors on the 
wall; and then she bridled herself up, and made 
a little play with her eyes, and looked, as her mother 
thought, very well. “It is all oes to me, 
mamma, of course,” she said. 

“Well, my dear, perhaps not. I don’t say that 
it is. I do not wish to put the slightest constraint 
- upon your feelings. If I did not have the most 
thorough dependence on your good sense and high 
principles, I should not speak to you in this way. 
But as I have, I thought it best to tell you that 
both Lady Lufton and I should be well pleased if 
we thought that you and Lord Lufton were fond 
of each other.” 

‘«T am sure he never thinks of such a thing, 
mamma.” 

“And as for Lucy Robarts, pray get that idea 
out of your head; if not for your sake, then 
for his. You should give him credit oF better 
taste.” : 
But it was not so easy to take eee out of 
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Griselda’s head that she had once taken into it. 
*‘ As for tastes, mamma, there is no accounting for 
them,” she said; and then the colloquy on that 
subject was over. The result of it on Mrs. Grantly’s 
mind was a feeling amounting almost to a conviction 
in favour of the Dumbello interest. 
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CHAPTER X. 
IMPULSIVE. 


I trust my readers will all remember how Puck 
the pony was beaten during that drive to Hogcle- 
stock. It may be presumed that Puck himself on 
that occasion did not suffer much. His skin was 
not so soft as Mrs. Robarts’ heart. The little beast 
was full of oats and all the good things of this world, 
and therefore, when the whip touched him, he would 
dance about and shake lis little ears, and run on 
at a tremendous pace for twenty yards, making his 
mistress think that he had endured terrible things. 
But, in truth, during those whippings Puck was 
not the chief sufferer. 

Lucy had been forced to declare—forced by the 
strength of her own feelings, and by the impossibility 
of assenting to the propriety of a marriage between 
Lord Lufton and Miss Grantly » she had been 
forced to declare that she did care about Lord Lufton 
as much as though he were her brother. She had 
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said all this to herself—nay, much more than this— 
very often. But now she had said it out loud to 
her sister-in-law; and she knew that what she had 
said was remembered, considered, and had, to a certain 
extent, become the cause of altered conduct. Fanny 
alluded very seldom to the Luftons in casual con- 
versation, and never spoke about Lord Lufton, unless 
_ when her husband made it impossible that she should 
not speak of him. Lucy had attempted on more 
than one occasion to remedy this, by talking about 
the young lord in a laughing and, perhaps, half- 
jeering way ; she had been sarcastic as to his hunting 
and shooting, and had boldly attempted to say a 
word in joke about his love for Griselda. But she 
felt that she had failed; that she had failed altogether 
as regarded Fanny; and that as to her brother, she 
would more probably be the means of opening his 
eyes, than have any effect in keeping them closed. 
So she gave up her efforts and spoke no further 
word about Lord Lufton. Her secret had been 
told, and she knew that it had been told. 

At this time the two ladies were left a great deal 
alone together in the drawing-room at the parsonage ; 
more, perhaps, than had ever yet been the case since 
Lucy had been there. Lady Lufton was away, and 
therefore the almost daily visit to Framley Court 
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was not made; and Mark in these days was a great 
deal at Barchester, having, no doubt, very onerous 
duties to perform before he could be admitted as one 
of that chapter. THe went into, what he was pleased 
to call residence, almost at once. That is, he took his 
month of preaching, aiding also in some slight and 
very dignified way, in the general Sunday morning 
services. He did not exactly live at Barchester, 
because the house was not ready. That at least 
was the assumed reason. The chattels of Dr. Stan- 
hope, the late prebendary, had not been as yet 
removed, and there was likely to be some little 
delay, creditors asserting their right to them. This 
might have been very inconvenient to a gentleman 
anxiously expecting the excellent house which the 
liberality of past ages had provided for his use ; but 
it was not so felt by Mr. Robarts. If Dr. Stanhope’s 
family or creditors would keep the house for the 
next twelve months, he would be well pleased. And 
by this arrangement he was enabled to get through 
his first month of absence from the church of Framley 
without any notice from Lady Lufton, seeing that 
Lady Lufton was in London all the time. This also 
was convenient, and taught our young prebendary 
to look on his new preferment more favourably than 


he had hitherto done. 
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Fanny and Lucy were thus left much alone: and 
as out of the full head the mouth speaks, so is the 
full heart more prone to speak at such periods of 
confidence as these. Lucy, when she first thought 
of her own state, determined to endow herself with 
a powerful gift of reticence. She would never tell 
her love, certainly ; but neither would she let con- 
cealment feed on her damask cheek, nor would she 
ever be found for a moment sitting like Patience on 
a monument. She would fight her own fight bravely 
within her own bosom, and conquer her enemy 
altogether. She would either preach, or starve, or 
weary her love into subjection, and no one should 
be a bit the wiser. She would teach herself to shake 
hands with Lord Lufton without a quiver, and would 
be prepared to like his wife amazingly—unless indeed 
that wife should be Griselda Grantly. Such were 
her resolutions; but at the end of the first week 
they were broken into shivers and scattered to the 
winds. | 
_ They had been sitting in the house together the 
whole of one wet day; and as Mark was to dine in 
Barchester with the dean, they had had dinner 
early, eating with the children almost in their laps. 
It is so that ladies do, when their husbands leave 
them to themselves. It was getting dusk towards 
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evening, and they were still sitting in the drawing- 
room, the children now having retired, when Mrs. 
Robarts for the fifth time since her visit to Hoggle- 
stock began to express her wish that she could do 
some good to the Crawleys,—to Grace Crawley in 
particular, who, standing up there at her father’s 
elbow, learning Greek irregular verbs, had appeared 
to Mrs. Robarts to be an especial object of pity. 

“TI don’t know how to set about it,” said Mrs. 
Robarts. ; 

Now any allusion to that visit to Hogglestock 
always drove Lucy’s mind back to the consideration 
of the subject which had most occupied it at the 
time. She at such moments remembered how she 
had beaten Puck, and how in her half-bantering 
but still too serious manner she had apologized for 
_ doing so, and had explained the reason. And there- 
fore she did not interest herself about Grace Crawley 
as vividly as she should have done. 

‘* Nos; one never does,” she said. 

“J was thinking about it all that day as I drove 
home,” said Fanny. “ The difficulty is this: What 
can we do with her? ” | | 

“ Exactly,” said Lucy, remembering the very point 
of the road at which she had declared that she did 
like Lord Lufton very much. 
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“Tf we could have her here for a month or so 
and then send her to school;—but I know Mr. 
Crawley would not allow us to pay for her schooling.” 

*T don’t think he would,” said Lucy, with her 
thoughts far removed from Mr. Crawley and his 
daughter Grace. 

“ And then we should not know what to do with 
her; should we? ” 

“No; you would not.” 

“Tt would never do to have the poor girl about 
the house here, with no one to teach her anything. 
Mark would not teach her Greek verbs, you know.” 

‘¢ I suppose not.” 

‘Lucy, you are not attending to a word I say to 
you, and I don’t think you have for the last hour. 
I don’t believe you know what I am talking about.” — 

“Oh, yes, I do—Grace Crawley; I'll try .and 
teach her if you like, only I don’t know anything 
myself.” 

“ That’s not what I mean at all, and you know 
I would not ask you to take sach a task as that on 
yourself. But I do thnk you might talk it over 
with me.” 

“ Might I? very well; I will. What is it? oh, 
Grace Crawley—you want to knew who is to teach 
her the irregular Greek verbs. Oh dear, Fanny, 
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my head does ache so: pray don’t be angry with 
me.” And then Lucy throwing herself back on the 
sofa, put one hand up painfully to her forehead, and 
altogether gave up the battle. 

Mrs. Robarts was by her side in a moment. 
“Dearest Lucy, what is it makes your head ache so 
often now? you used not to have those headaches.” 

“It’s because I’m growing stupid: never mind. 
We will go on about poor Grace. It would not do 
to have a governess, would it? ” 

“I can see that you are not well, Lucy,” said 
Mrs. Robarts, with a look of deep concern. ‘ What 
is it, dearest? I can see that something is the 
matter.” 

‘Something the matter! No, there’s not; nothing 
worth’talking of. Sometimes I think I'll go back 
to Devonshire and live there. I could stay with 
Blanche for a time, and then get a ome In 
Exeter.” 

“Go back to Devonshire!” and Mrs. Robarts 
looked as though she thought that her sister-in-law 
was going mad. Why do you want to go away 
from us? This is to be your own, own home, always 
now.” 

“Ts it? Then I am in a bad way. Oh dear, oh 
dear, what a fool J am! What an idiot I’ve been! 
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Fanny, I don’t think I can stay here; and I do so 
wish I'd never come. I do—I do—lI do, though you 
look at me so horribly,” and jumping up she threw 
herself into her sister-in-law’s arms and began kissing 
her violently. “Don’t pretend to be wounded, for 
you know that I love you., You know that I could 
live with you all my life, and think you were perfect 
—as you are; but ‘i 

‘‘ Has Mark said anything?” 

“ Not a word,—not a ghost of asyllable. It is not 
Mark; oh, Fanny ! ” | 


‘TJ am afraid I know what you mean,” said Mrs. 


Robarts in a low tremulous voice, and with deep 
sorrow painted on her face. 

“ Of course you do; of course you know; you 
have known it all along; since that day in the pony 
carriage. I knew that you knew it. You do not 
dare to mention his name; would not that tell me 
that you know it? And I, I am hypocrite enough for 
Mark; but my hypocrisy won’t pass muster before 
you. And, now, had I not better go to Devonshire ?” 

‘‘ Dearest, dearest Lucy.” 

« ‘Was I not right about that labelling ? O heavens! 
what idiots we girls are! That a dozen soft words 
should have bowled me over like a ninepin, and left 
me without an inch of ground to call my own. And 
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I was so proud of my own strength; so sure that I 
should never be missish, and spoony, and sentimental ! 
I was so determined to like him as Mark does, or 


” 


ou 
: “J shall not like him at all if he has spoken words 
to you that he should not have spoken.” 

‘But he has not.” And then she stopped a 
moment to consider. ‘No, he has not. He never 
said a word to me that would make you angry with 
him if you knew of it. Except, perhaps, that he 
called me Lucy; and that was my fault, not his.” 

“ Because you talked of soft words.” 

‘Fanny, you have no idea what an absolute fool 
I am, what an unutterable ass. The soft words of 
which I tell you were of the kind which he speaks to 
you when he asks you how the cow gets on which he 
sent you from Ireland, or to Mark about Ponto’s 
shoulder. He told me that he knew papa, and that 
he was at school with Mark, and that as he was such 
good. friends with you here at the parsonage, he must 
be good friends with me too. No; it has not been 
his fault. The {soft words which did the mischief 
were such as. those. But how well his mother 
understood the world! In order to have been safe, 
T should not have dared to look at him.” 

« But, dearest Lucy——” 
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“I know what you are going to say, and I 
admit it all, He is no hero. There is nothing on 
earth wonderful about him. I never heard him say 
a single word of wisdom, or utter a thought that 
was akin to poetry. He devotes all his energies to 
riding after a fox or killing poor birds, and I never 
heard of his doing a single great action in my life. 
And yet——” 

Fanny was so astounded by the way her sister-in- 
law went on, that she hardly knew how to speak. 
“He is an excellent son, I believe,” at last she said,— 

«Except when he goes to Gatherum Castle. I'll 
tell you what he has: he has fine straight legs, 
and a smooth forehead, and a good-humoured eye, 
and white teeth. Was it possible to see such a 
catalogue of perfections, and not fall down, stricken 
to the very bone? But it was not that that did 
it all, Fanny. I could have stood against that. I 
think I could at least. It was his title that killed 
me. I had never spoken to a lord before. O me! 
what a fool, what a beast I have been!” And then 
she burst out into tears. | 

Mrs. Robarts, to tell the truth, could hardly 
understand poor Lucy’s ailment. It was evident 
enough that her misery was real; but yet she spoke 
of herself and her sufferings with so much irony, 
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with so near an approach to joking, that it was very 
hard to tell how far she was in earnest. Lucy, 
too, was so much given ta a species of badinage 
which Mrs. Robarts did not always quite under- 
stand, that the latter was afraid sometimes to speak 
out what came uppermost to her tongue. But now 
that Lucy was absolutely in tears, and was almost 
breathless with excitement, she could not remain 
silent any longer. ‘Dearest Lucy, pray do not 
speak in that way; it will all come right. Things 
always do come right when no one has acted 
wrongly.” 

«Yes, when nobody has done wrongly. That’s 
what papa used to call, begging the question. But 
Tl tell you what, Fanny; I will not be beaten. I 
will either kill myself or get through it. I am so 
heartily self-ashamed that I owe it to myself to fight 
the battle out.” | 

To fight what battle, dearest ? ” 

“This battle. Here, now, at the present moment, 
I could not meet Lord Lufton. I should have to 
run like.a scared fowl if he were to show himself 
within the gate; andI should not dare to go out of 
the house, if I knew that he was in the parish.” 

‘I don’t see that, for I am sure you have not 
betrayed yourself.” 
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“ Well, no; as for myself, I believe I have done 
the lying and the hypocrisy pretty well. But, 
dearest Fanny, you don’t know half; and you can- 
not and must not know.” 

“But I thought yon said there had been pene 
whatever between you.” 

“Did 1? Well, to you I have not said a word 
that was not true. I said that he had spoken nothing 
that it was wrong for him to say. It could not be 
wrong 


But never mind. [ll tell you what I 
mean to do. I have been thinking’ of it for the 
last week—only I shall have to tell Mark.” 

“Tf I were you I would tell him all.” 

“What, Mark! If you do, Fanny, [ll never, 
never, never speak to you again. Would you— 
when I have given you all my heart in true sisterly 
love?” 

Mrs. Robarts had to explain that she had not 
proposed to tell anything to Mark herself, and was 
persuaded, moreover, to give a solemn promise that 
she would not tell. anything to him unless specially 
authorized to do so. 

“Til go into a home, I think,” continued Lucy. 
“ You know what these homes are?” Mrs. Robarts 
assured her that she knew very well, and then Lucy 
went on: “A year ago I should have said that I 
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was the last girl in England to think of such a life, 
but I do believe now that it would be the best thing 
for me. And then I'll starve myself, and flor myself, 
and in that way I'll get back my own mind and 
my own soul.” 

‘Your own soul, Lucy!” said Mrs. Robarts, in a 
tone of horror. . 

‘Well, my own heart, if you like it better; but I 
hate to hear myself talking about hearts. I don’t 
care for my heart. Id let it go—with this young 
popinjay lord or any one else, so that I could read, 
and talk, and walk, and sleep, and eat, without 
always feeling that I was wrong here—here—here,” 
and she pressed her hand vehemently against her 
side. ‘“ What is it that I feel, Fanny?. Why am I 
so weak in hody that I cannot take exercise? Why 
cannot I keep my mind on a book for one moment? 
Why can I not write two sentences together? Why 
should every mouthful that I eat stick in my throat? 
Oh, Fanny, is it his legs, think you, or is it his title?” 

Through all her sorrow,—and she was very sor- 
rowful,—Mrs. Robarts could not help smiling. And, 
indeed, there was every now and then something 
even in Lucy’s look that was almost comic. She 
acted the irony so well with which she strove to 
throw ridicule on herself! ‘Do laugh at me,” she 
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said. ‘Nothing on earth will do meso much good 
as that; nothing, unless it be starvation and a whip. 
If you would only tell me that I must be a sneak and 
an idiot to care for a man because he is good-looking 
and a lord!” 

“But that has not been the reason. There isa 
great deal more in Lord Lufton than that; and since 
I must speak, dear Lucy, I cannot but say that I 


should not wonder at your being in love with him, 
” 


only—only that 

“Only what? Come, out with it. Do not mince 
matters, or think ‘that I shall be angry with you 
because you scold me.” 

“Only that I should have thought that you would 
have been too guarded to have—have cared for any 
gentleman till—till he had shown that he cared 
for you.” 

“Guarded! Yes, that’s it; that’s just the word. 
‘But it’s he that should have been guarded. He 
should have had a fire-guard hung before him—or a 
love-guard, if vou will. Guarded! Was I not 
guarded, till you all would drag me out? Did I 
want to go there? And when I was there, did I not 
make a fool of myself, sitting in a corner, and think- 
ing how much better placed I should have been down 
in the servants’ hall. Lady Lufton—she dragged me 
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out, and then cautioned me, and then, then 


Why 
is Lady Lufton to have it all her own way? Why 
am I to be sacrificed for her? I did not want to 
know Lady Lufton, or any one belonging to her.” 

“‘Y cannot think that you have any cause to blame 
Lady Lufton, nor, perhaps, to blame anybody very 
much.” 

“ Well, no, it has been all my own fault; though, 
for the lite of me, Fanny, going back and back, I 
cannot see where I took the first false step. I do 
not know where I went wrong. One wrong thing I 
did, and it is the only thing that I do not regret.” 

“What was that, Lucy ?” 

“J told him a lie.” 

Mrs. Robarts was altogether in the dark, and 
feeling that she was so, she knew that she could not 
give counsel as a friend or a sister. Lucy had begun 
by declaring—so Mrs. Robarts thought—that nothing 
had passed between her and Lord Lufton but words 
of most trivial import, and yet she now accused her- 
self of falsehood, and declared that that falsehood was 
the only thing which she did not regret! 

“TI hope not,” said Mrs. Robarts. “If you did, 
you were very unlike yourself.” | 

“But I did, and were he here again, speaking to 
me in the same way, I should repeat it. I know I 
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should. IfI did not, I should have all the world on 
me. You would frown on me, and be cold. My 
darling Fanny, how would you look if I really dis- 
pleasured you?” | 

“T don’t think you will do that, Lucy.” 

“ But if I told him the truth I should, should I 
not? Speak now. But no, Fanny, you need not 
speak. It was not the fear of you; no, nor even of 
her: though Heaven knows that her terrible glum- 
ness would be quite unendurable.” 

«T cannot understand you, Lucy. What truth or 
what untruth can you have told him if, as you say, 
there has been nothing between you but ordinary 
conversation ?” 

Lucy then got up from the sofa, and walked 
twice the length of the room before she spoke. 
Mrs. Robarts had all the ordinary curiosity—I was 
going to say, of a woman, but I mean to say, of 
humanity; and she had, moreover, all the love 
of a sister. She was both curious and anxious, 
and remained sitting where she was, silent, and 
with her eyes fixed on her companion. 

“Did I say so?” Lucy said at last. “No, 
Fanny; you have mistaken me: I did not say 
that. Ah, yes, about the cow and the dog. All 
that was true. I was telling you of what his soft 
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words had been while I was becoming such a fool. 
Since that he has said more.” 

“ What more has he said, Lucy?” 

«J yearn to tell you, if only I can trust you;” 
and Lucy knelt down at the feet of Mrs. Robarts, 
looking up into her face and smiling through the 
remaining drops of her tears. “I would fain tell 
you, but I do not know you yet,—whether you 
are quite true. I could be true,—true against 
all the world, if my friend told me. I will tell 
you, Fanny, if you say that you can be true. But 
if you doubt yourself, if you must whisper all to 
Mark—then let us be silent.” 

There was something almost awful in this to 
Mrs. Robarts. Hitherto, since their marriage, 
hardly a thought had passed through her mind 
which she had not shared with her husband. But 
now all this had come upon her so suddenly, that 
she was unable to think whether it would be well 
that she should become the depositary of such a 
secret,—not to be mentioned to Lucy’s brother, 
not to be mentioned to her own husband. But 
who ever yet was offered a secret and declined 
it? Who at least ever declined a love secret? 
What sister could do so? Mrs. Robarts there- 
fore gave the promise, smoothing Lucy’s hair as 
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she did so, and kissing her forehead and leoking 
into her eyes, which, like a rainbow, were the 
brighter for her tears. ‘“ And what has-he said 
to you, Lucy?” 7 

“What? Only this, that he asked me to be 
his wife.” | 

“Lord Lufton proposed to yeu?” | 

“Yes; proposed to me? It is not credible; 
is it? You cannot bring yourself to believe that 
‘ such a thing happened; can you?” And Lucy 
rose again to her feet, as the idea of the scorn 
with which she felt that others would treat her 
—with which she herself treated herself—made the 
blood rise to her cheek. “And yet it is mot a 
dream. I think that it is not a dream. I think 
that he really did.” 

‘Think, Lucy!” 

“Well; I may say that I am sure.” 

«A gentleman would not make you a formal 
proposal, and leave you in doubt as to what he 
meant.” ; 

“Oh dear, no. There was no doubt at all of 
that kind; none in the least. Mr. Smith in ask- 
ing Miss Jones te do him the honour of becoming 
Mrs. Smith never spoke more plainly. I was 
alluding to the possibility of having dreamt it all.” 
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«Lucy !” 

“Well; it was not a dream. Here, standing 
here, on this very spot, on that flower of the 
carpet, he begged me a dozen times to be his 
wife. I wonder whether you and Mark would 
let me cut it out and keep it.” 

«* And what answer did you make to him?” 

“JT lied to him, and told him that I did not love 
him.” 

* You refused him ?” 

“Yes; I refused a live lord. There is some 
satisfaction in having that to think of; is there 
not? Fanny, was I wicked to tell that falsehood ?” 

« And why did you refuse him?” 

“Why? Can you ask? Think what it would 
have been to go down to Framley Court, and to 


‘tell her ladyship in the course of conversation that 


I was engaged to her son. Think of Lady Lufton. 
But yet it was not that, Fanny. Had I thought 
that it was good for him, that he would not have 
repented, I would have braved anything—for his 
sake. Even your frown, for you would have 
frowned. You would have thought it sacrilege for 
me to marry Lord Lufton! You know you would.” 
. Mrs. Robarts hardly knew how to say what 
she thought, or indeed what she ought to think. 
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It was a matter on which much meditation would 
be required before she could give advice, and there 
was Lucy expecting counsel from her at that very 
moment. If Lord Lufton really loved Lucy Robarts, 
and was loved by Lucy Robarts, why should not 
they two become man and wife? And yet she 
- did feel that it would be—perhaps, not sacrilege, 
as Lucy had said, but something almost as trouble- 
some. What would Lady Lufton say, or think, 
or feel? What would she say, and think, and 
feel as to that parsonage from which’ so ‘deadly 
a blow would fall upon her? Would she not 
accuse the vicar and the vicar’s wife of the blackest 
ingratitude? Would life be endurable at Framley 
under such circumstances as those ? 

‘What you tell me so surprises me, that I hardly 
as yet know how to speak about it,” said Mrs. 
Robarts. | 

“Tt was amazing; was it not? He must have 
been insane at the time; there can be no other 
excuse made for him. I wonder whether there is 
anything of that sort in the family.” 

“What; madness?” said Mrs. Robarts, quite 
in earnest. 

“Well; don’t you think he must have been mad 
when such an idea as that came into his head? 
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But you don’t believe it; I can see that. And 
yet it is as true as heaven. Standing exactly here, 
on this spot, he said that he would persevere till 
I accepted his love. I wonder what made me 
specially observe that both his feet were within 
the lines of that division.” 

** And you would not accept his love ?” 

“No; I would have nothing to say to it. Look 
you, I stood here, and putting my hand upon my 
heart,—for he bade me to do. that,—I said that I 
could not love him.” 

«And what then ?” | 

He went away,—with a look as though he were 
heart-broken. He crept away slowly, saying that 
he was the most wretched soul alive. For a minute 
I believed him and could almost have called him 
back. But, no, F anny; do not think that I am 
over proud, or conceited about my conquest. He 
had not reached the gate before he was thanking 
God. for his escape.” 

“* That I do not believe.” 

“But I do; and I thought of Lady Lufton too. 
How could I bear that she should scorn me, and 
accuse me of stealing her son’s heart? I know that 
it is better as it is; but tell me; is a falsehood 
always wrong, or can it be possible that the end 
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should justify the means? Ought I to have told 
him the truth, and to have let him know that I could 
almost kiss the ground on which he stood ?” 

This was a question for the doctors which Mrs. 
Robarts would not take upon herself to answer. 
She would not make that falsehood matter of accu- 
sation, but neither would she pronounce for it any 
absolution. In that matter Lucy must regulate her 
own conscience. 

« And what shall I do next?” said Lucy, still 
speaking in a tone that was half tragic and half 
jeering. 

“ Do?” said Mrs. Robarts. 

‘Yes, something must be done. If I were a man 
I should go to Switzerland, of course; or, as the 
case is a bad one, perhaps as. far as Hungary. What 
is it that girls do? they don’t die now-a-days, I 
believe.” 

“Lucy, I do not believe that you care for him 
one jot. If you were in love you would not speak 
of it like that.” 

‘‘ There, there. That’s my only hope. If I could 
laugh at myself till it had become incredible to you, 
I also, by degrees, should cease to believe that I 
had cared for him. But, Fanny, it is very hard. 
If I were to starve, and rise before daybreak,‘ and 
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pinch myself, or do some nasty work,—clean the 
pots and pans and the candlesticks; that I think 
would do the most good. I have got a piece of 
sack-cloth, and I mean to wear that, when I have 
made it up.” 

‘You are joking now, Lucy, I know.” 

“No, by my word; not in the spirit of what I 
am saying. How shall I act upon my heart, if I do 
not do it through the blood and the flesh ?” 

* Do you not pray that God will give you strength 
to bear these troubles ?” 

‘*But how is one to word one’s prayer, or how 
even to word one’s wishes? I do not know what 
is the wrong that I have done. I say it boldly; 
in this matter I cannot see my own fault. I have 
simply found that I have been a fool.” : 

It was now quite dark in the room, or would have 
been so to any one entering it afresh. They had 
remained there talking till their eyes had become 
accustomed to the gloom, and would still have re- 

mained, had they not suddenly been disturbed by 
" the sound of a horse’s feet. , 

‘There is Mark,” said Fanny, jumping up and 
running to the bell, that lights might be ready when 
he should enier. ; 

“TY thought he remained in Barchester to-night.” 
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« And so did I; but he said it might be doubtful. 
What shall we do if he has not dined ?” | 

That, I believe, is always the first thought in the 
mind of a good wife when her husband returns home. 
Has he had his dinner? What can I give him for 
dinner? Will he like his dinner? Oh dear, oh 
dear! there’s nothing in the house but cold mutton. 
But on this occasion the lord of the mansion had 
dined, and came home radiant with good-humour, 
and owing, perhaps, a little of his radiance to the 
dean’s claret. . 

“TI have told them,” said he, “that they may 
keep possession of the house for the next two months, 
and they have agreed to that arrangement.” 

‘That is very pleasant,” said Mrs. Robarts. 

“ And I don’t think we shall have so much trouble 
about the dilapidations after all.” 

“IT am very glad of that,” said Mrs. Robarts. 
But nevertheless she was thinking much more of 
Lucy than of the house in Barchester Close. 

«You won't betray me,” said Lucy, as she gave 
her sister-in-law a parting kiss at night. 

“‘No; not unless you give me permission.” 


‘Ah; I shall never do that.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SOUTH AUDLEY STREET. 


Tue Duke of Omnium had notified to Mr. Fother- 
gill his wish that some arrangement should be made 
about the Chaldicotes mortgages, and Mr. Fothergill 
had understood what the duke meant as well as 
though his instructions had been written down with 
all a lawyer’s verbosity. The duke’s meaning was 
this, that Chaldicotes was to be swept up and 
garnered, and made part and parcel of the Gatherum 
property. It had seemed to the duke that that 
affair between his friend and Miss Dumstable was 
hanging fire, and, therefore, it would be well that 
Chaldicotes should be swept up and garnered. And, 
moreover, tidings had come into the western division 
of the county that young Frank Gresham of Boxall 
Hill was in treaty with the Government for the 
purchase of all that Crown property called the Chace 
of Chaldicotes. It had been offered to the duke, 
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but the duke had given no definite answer. Had 
he got his money back from Mr. Sowerby he could 
have forestalled Mr. Gresham; but now fhat did 
not seem to be probable, and his grace was resolved 
that either the one property or the other should be 
duly garnered. Therefore Mr. Fothergill went up 
to town, and, therefore, Mr. Sowerby was, most 
unwillingly, compelled to have a business interview 
with Mr. Fothergill. In the meantime, since last 
we saw him, Mr. Sowerby had learned from his 
sister the answer which Miss Dunstable had given 
to his proposition, and knew that he had no further 
hope in that direction. 

There was no further hope thence of absolute 
deliverance, but there had been a tender of money 
services. To give Mr. Sowerby his due, he had 
at once declared that it would be quite out of the 
question that he should now receive any assistance 
of that sort from Miss Dunstable; but his sister 
had explained to him that it would be a mere busi- 
ness transaction; that Miss Dunstable would receive 
her interest; and that, if she would be content with 
four per cent., whereas the duke received five, and 
other creditors six, seven, eight, ten, and heaven only 
knows how much more, it might be well for all parties. 
He, himself, understood, as well as Fothergill had 
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done, what was the meaning of the duke’s message. 
Chaldicotes was to be gathered up and garnered, as 
had been done with so many another fair property 
lying in those regions. It was to be swallowed 
whole, and the master was to walk out from his old 
family hall, to leave the old woods that he loved, to 
give up utterly to another the parks and paddocks and 
pleasant places which he had known from his earliest 
infancy, and owned from his earliest manhood. 

There can be nothing more bitter to a man than 
such a surrender. What, compared to this, can be 
the loss of wealth to one who has himself made it, 
and brought it together, but has never actually seen 
it with his bodily eyes? Such wealth has come by 
one chance, and goes by another: the loss of it is 
part of the game which the man is playing; and if 
he cannot lose as well as win, he is a poor, weak, 
cowardly creature. Such men, as a rule, do know 
how to bear a mind fairly equal to adversity. But . 
to have squandered the acres which have descended 
from generation to generation; to be the member 
of one’s family that has ruined that family ; to have 
swallowed up in one’s own maw all that should have 
graced one’s children, and one’s grandchildren! It - 
seems to me that the misfortunes of this world can 
hardly go beyond that! 
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Mr. Sowerby, in spite of his recklessness and that 
dare-devil gaiety which he knew so well how to wear 
and use, felt all this as keenly as any man could 
feel it. It had been absolutely his own fault. The 
acres had come to him all his own, and now, before 
his death, every one of them would have gone bodily 
into that greedy maw. The duke had bought up 
nearly all the debts which had been secured upon 
the property, and now could make. a clean sweep 
of it. Sowerby, when he received that message 
from Mr. Fothergill, knew well that this was in- 
tended; and he knew well also, that when once he 
should cease to be Mr. Sowerby of Chaldicotes, he 
need never again hope to be returned as member 
for West Barsetshire. This world would for him 
be all over. And what must such a man feel when 
he reflects that this world is for him all over? 

On the morning in question he went to his appoint- 
ment, still bearing a cheerful countenance. Mr. 
Fothergill, when in town on such business as this, 
always had a room at his service in the house of 
Messrs. Gumption and Gagebee, the duke’s London 
law agents, and it was thither that Mr. Sowerby 
had been summoned. The house of business of 
Messrs. Gumption and Gagebee was in South Audley 
Street; and it may be said that there was no spot 
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on the whole earth which Mr. Sowerby a0 hated 
as he did the gloomy, dingy back sitting-room up- 
stairs in that house. He had been there very often, 
but had never been there without annoyance. It 
was a horrid torture-chamber, kept for such dread 
purposes as these, and no doubt had been furnished, 
and papered, and curtained with the express object 
of finally breaking down the spirits of such poor 
country gentlemen as chanced to be involved. Every- 
thing was of a brown crimson,—of a crimson that 
had become brown. Sunlight, real genial light of 
the sun, never made its way there, and no amount 
of candles could illumine the gloom of that brown- 
ness. The windows were never washed; the ceiling 
was of a dark brown; the old Turkey carpet was 
thick with dust, and brown withal. The ungainly 
office-table, in the middle of the room, had been 
covered with black leather, but that was now brown. 
There was a bookcase full of dingy brown law books 
in a recess on one side of the fireplace, but no one 
had touched them for years, and over the chimney- 
piece hung some old legal pedigree table, black with 
soot. Such was the room which Mr. Fothergill 
always used in the business house of Messrs. Gump- 
tion and Gagebee, in South Audley Street, near to 
Park Lane. 
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I once heard this room spoken of by an old friend 
of mine, one Mr. Gresham of Greshamsbury, the 
father of Frank Gresham, who was now about to 
purchase that part of the Chace of Chaldicotes which 
belonged to the Crown. He also had had evil days, 
though now happily they were past and gone; and 
he, too, had sat in that room, and listened to the 
voice of men who were powerful over his property, 
and intended to use that power. The idea which 
he left on my mind was much the same as that 
which I had entertained, when a boy, of a certain 
room in the castle of Udolpho. There was a chair 
in that Udolpho room in which those who sat were 
dragged out limb by limb, the head one way and 
the legs another ; the fingers were dragged off from 
the hands, and the teeth out from the jaws, and the 
hair off the head, and the flesh from the bones, and the 
joints from their sockets, till there was nothing left - 
but a lifeless trunk seated in the chair. Mr. Gresham, 
as he told me, always sat in the same seat, and the 
tortures he suffered when so seated, the dislocations 
of his property which he was forced to discuss, the 
operations on his very self which he was forced to 
witness, made me regard that room as worse than 
the chamber of Udolpho. He, luckily—a rare m- 
stance of good fortune—had lived to see all his bones 
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and joints put together again, and flourishing soundly ; 
but he never could speak of the room without horror. 

“No consideration on earth,” he once said to me, 
very solemnly,—* I say none, should make me again 
enter that room.” And indeed this feeling was so 
strong with him, that from the day when his affairs 
took a turn he would never even walk down South 
Audley Street. On the morning in question into 
this torture-chamber Mr. Sowerby went, and there, 
after some two or three minutes, he was joined by 
Mr. Fothergill. 

Mr. Fothergill was, in one respect, like to his 
friend Sowerby. He enacted two altogether different 
persons on occasions which were altogether different. 
Generally speaking, with the world at large, he 
was a jolly, rollicking, popular man, fond of eating 
and drinking, known to be devoted to the duke’s 
- interests, and supposed to be somewhat unscru- 
pulous, or at any rate hard, when they were con- 
cerned ; but in other respects a good-natured fellow ; 
and there was a report about that he had once 
Jent somebody money, without charging him interest 
or taking security. On the present occasion Sowerby 
saw at a glance that he had come thither with all 
the aptitudes and appurtenances of his business about 
him. He walked into the room with a short, quick 
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step; there was no smile on his face as he shook 
hands with his old friend; he brought with him a 
box laden with papers and parchments, and he had 
not been a minute in the room before he was seated 
in one of the old dingy chairs. 

‘“ How long have you been in town, Fothergill ?” 
said Sowerby, still standing with his back against 
the chimney. He had resolved on only one thing— 
that nothing should induce him to touch, look at, 
er listen to any of those papers. He knew well 
enough that no good would come of that. He also 
had his own lawyer, to see that he was pilfered 
according to rule. : 

“How long? Since the day before yesterday. 
I never was so busy in my life. The duke, as 
usual, wants to have everything done at once.” 

“Tf he wants to have all that I owe him paid 
at once, he is like to be out in his reckoning.” 

“Ah, well; I’m glad you are ready to come 
quickly to business, because it’s always best. Won't 
you come and sit down here? ” 

‘No, thank you; I'll stand.” 

‘But we shall have to go through these figures, 
you know.” 

“Not a figure, Fothergill. What good would it 


do? None to me, and none to you either, as I 
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take it; if there is anything wrong, Potter's fellows 
will find it out. What is it the duke wants ?” 

“Well; to tell the truth, he wants his money.” 

‘“In one sense, and that the main sense, he has 
got it. He gets his interest regularly, does not he?” 

“ Pretty well for that, seeing how times are. 
But, Sowerby, that’s nonsense. You understand 
the duke as well as I do, and you know very well 
what he wants. He has given you time, and if you 
had taken any steps towards getting the money, you 
might have saved the property.” ; 

«A hfndred and eighty thousand pounds! What 
steps could I take to get that? Fly a bill, and let 
Tozer have it to get cash on it in the city!” 

“ We hoped you were going to marry.” 

“ That’s all off.” 

“Then I don’t think you can blame the duke 
for looking for his own. It does not suit him to 
have so large a sum standing ont any longer. You 
see, he wants land, and will have it. Had you 
paid off what you owed him, he would have pur- 
chased the Crown property; and now, it seems, 
young Gresham has: bid against him, and is to have 
It. This has riled him, and I may as well tell you 
fairly, thai he is determined to have either money or 
marbles.” 
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“You: mean that I am to be dispossessed.” 

“Well, yes; if you choose to call it so. My 
instructions are to foreclose at once.” 

“Then I must say the duke is treating me most 
uncommonly ill.” 

“ Well, Sowerby, I can’t see it.” . 

“TI can, though. He has his money like clock- 
work ; and he has bought up these debts from 
persons who would have never disturbed me as long 
as they got their interest.” | 

“ Haven't you had the seat ? ” 

«The seat! and is it expected that I am to pay 
for that ?” 

“J don’t see that any one is asking you to pay 
for it. You are like a great many other people 
that I Know. You want to eat your cake and have 
it You have been eating it for the last twenty 
years, and now you think yourself very ill-used 
because the duke wants to have his turn.” 

“J shall think myself very ill-used if he sells 
me out—worse than ill-used. I do not want to use 
strong language, but it will be more than ill-usage. 
I can hardly believe that he really means to treat me 
in that way.” : , 

“Tt is very hard that. he should want his own 
money |” 
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“Tt is not his money that he wants. It is my 
property.” 

“ And has he not paid for it? Have you not 
had the price of your property? Now, Sowerby, 
it is of no use for you to be angry; you have known 
for the last three years what was coming on you 
as well as I did. Why should the duke lend you 
money without an object? Of course he has his 
own views. But I do say this; he has not hurried 
you; and had you been able to do anything to 
save the place you might have done it. You have 
had time enough to look about you.” 

Sowerby still stood in the place in which he had 
first fixed himself, and now for awhile he remained 
silent. His face was very stern, and there was in 
his countenance none of those winning looks which 
often told so powerfully with his young friends,— 
which had caught Lord Lufton and had charmed 
Mark Robarts. The world was going against him, 
and things around him were coming to an end. 
He was beginning to perceive that he had in truth 
eaten his cake, and that there was now little left 
for him to do,—unless he chose to blow out his 


brains. He had said to Lord Lufton that a man’s — 


back should be broad enough for any burden with 
which he himself might load it. Could he now 
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boast that his back was broad enough and strong 
enough for this burden? But he had even then, 
at that bitter moment, a strong remembrance that 
it behoved him still to be a man. His final 
ruin was coming on him, and he would soon be 
swept away out of the knowledge and memory 
of those with whom he had lived. But, never- 
theless, he would bear himself well to the last. 
It was true that he had made his own bed, and 
he understood the justice which required him to lie 
upon it. 

During all this time Fothergill occupied himself 
with the papers. He continued to turn over one 
sheet after another, as though he were deeply 
engaged in money considerations and calculations. 
But, in truth, during all that time he did not read 
a word. There was nothing there for him to read. 
The reading and the writing, and the arithmetic in 
such matters, are done by underlings—not by such 
big men as Mr. Fothergill. His business was to 
tell Sowerby that he was to go. All those records 
there were of very little use. The duke had the 
power ; Sowerby knew that the duke had the power; 
and Fothergill’s business was to explain that the duke 
meant to exercise his power. He was used to the 
work, and went on turning over the papers, and 
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pretending to read them, as though his doing so 
were of the greatest moment. 2 

“T shall see the duke myself,” Mr. Sowerby said 
at last, and there was something almost dreadful in 
the sound of his voice. | 

“You know that the duke won’t see you on a 
matter of this kind. He never speaks to any one 
about money; you know that as well as I do.” 

“ By , but he shall speak to me. Never 
speak to any one about money! Why is he ashamed 


to speak of it when he loves it so dearly? He 
shall see me.” 

“J have nothing further to say, Sowerby. Of 
course I shan’t ask his grace to see you; and if 
you force your way in on him you know what 
will happen. It won’t be my doing if. he is set 
against you. Nothing that you say to me in that 
way,—nothing that anybody ever says,—goes beyond 
myself.” | 

“TI shall manage the matter through my own 
lawyer,” said Sowerby; and then he took his hat, 
and, without uttering another word, left the room. 

We know not what may be the nature of that 
eternal punishment to which those will be doomed 
who shall be judged te have been evil at the last; 
but methinks that no more terrible torment can 
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be devised than the memory of self-imposed ruin. 
What wretchedness can exceed that of remembering 
from day to day that the race has been all’ run, and 
has been altogether lost; that the last chance has 


gone, and has gone in vain; that the end has come, 


and with it disgrace, contempt, and self-scorn—dis- 


grace that never can be redeemed, contempt that 
never can be removed, and self-scorn that will eat 
into one’s vitals for ever? } 

Mr. Sowerby was now fifty; he had enjoyed his 
chances in life; and as he walked back, up South 
Audley Street, he could not but think of the uses 
he had made of them. MHe had fallen into the 
possession of a fine property on the attainment of 
his manhood; he had been endowed with more than 
average gifts of intellect; never-failing health had 
been given to him, and a vision fairly clear in dis- 
cerning good from evil; and now to what a pass 
had he brought himself! 

And that man Fothergill had put all this before 
him in so terribly clear a light! Now that the day 
for his final demolishment had arrived, the necessity 
that he should be demolished—finished away at once, 
out of sight and out of mmd—had not been softened, 
or, as it were, half hidden, by any ambiguous phrase. 
‘You have had your cake, and eaten it—eaten ‘it 
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greedily. Is not that sufficient for you? Would 
you eat your cake twice? Would you have a suc- 
cession of cakes? No, my friend; there is no suc- 
cession of these cakes for those who eat them greedily. 
Your proposition is not a fair one, and we who have 
the whip-hand of you will not listen to it. Be good 
enough to vanish. Permit yourself to be swept 
quietly into the dunghill. All that there was about 
you of value has departed from you; and allow 
me to say that you are now—rubbish.” And then 
the ruthless besom comes with irresistible rush, and 
the rubbish is swept into the pit, there to be hidden 
for ever from the sight. 

And thie pity of it is this—that a man, if he will 
only restrain his greed, may eat his cake and yet 
have it; ay, and in so doing will have twice more 
the flavour of the cake than he who with gour- 
mandizing maw will devour his dainty all at once. 
Cakes in this world will grow by being fed on, if 
only the feeder he not too insatiate. On all which 
wisdom Mr. Sowerby pondered with sad heart and 
very melancholy mind as he walked away from the 
premises of Messrs. Gumption and Gagebee. 

His intention had been to go down to the House 
after leaving Mr. Fothergill, but the prospect of 
immediate yuin had been too much for him, and he 
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knew that he was not fit to be seen at once among 
the haunts of men. And he had intended also to 
go down to Barchester early on the following morn-. 
ing—only for a few hours, that he might make 
further arrangements respecting that bill which 
Robarts had accepted for him. That bill—the 
second one—had now become due, and Mr. Tozer 
had been with him. 

“Now it ain't no use in life, Mr. Sowerby,” 
Tozer had said. “I ain’t got the paper myself, 
nor didn’t old it, not two hours. It went away 
through Tom Tozer ; you knows that, Mr. Sowerby, 
as well as I do.” 

Now, whenever Tozer, Mr. Sowerby’s Tozer, spoke 
of Tom Tozer, Mr. Sowerby knew that’ seven devils 
were being evoked, each worse than the first devil. 
Mr. Sowerby did feel something like sincere regard, 
or rather love, for that poor parson whom he had 
inveigled into mischief, and would fain save him, 
if it were possible, from the Tozer fang. Mr. Forrest, 
of the Barchester bank, would probably take up that 
last five hundred pound bill, on behalf of Mr. Robarts, 
—only it would be needful that he, Sowerby, should 
run down and see that this was properly done. As 
to the other bill—the former and lesser one—as to 
that, Mr. Tozer would probably be quiet for a while. 
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Such had been Sowerby’s programme for these 
- two days; but now—what further possibility was 
there now that he should care for Robarts, or any 
other human being; he that was to be swept at 
ence into the dung-heap? 

In this frame of mind he walked up South Audley 
Street, and crossed one side of Grosvenor Square, 
and went almost mechanically into Green Street. 
At the farther end of Green Street, near to Park 
Lane, lived Mr. and Mrs. Harold Smith. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DR. THORNE. 


WHEN Miss Dunstable met her friends, the Gres- 
hams,—young Frank Gresham and his wife—at 
Gatherum Castle, she immediately asked after one 
Dr. Thorne, who was Mrs. Gresham’s uncle. Dr. 
Thorne was an old bachelor, in whom both as a 
man and a doctor Miss Dunstable was inclined to 
place much confidence. Not that she had ever 
entrusted the cure of her bodily ailments to Dr. 
Thorne—for she kept a doctor of her own, Dr. Easy- 
man, for this purpose—and it may moreover be 
said that she rarely had bodily ailments requiring 
the care of any doctor. But she always spoke of 
Dr. Thorne among her friends as a man of wonderful 
erudition and judgment; and had once or twice asked 
and acted on his advice in matters of much moment. 
Dr. Thorne was not a man accustomed to the 
London world; he kept mo house there, and seldom 
15—2 
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even visited the metropolis; but Miss Dunstable had 


known him at Greshamsbury, where he lived, and 


there had for some months past grown up a consider- 
able intimacy between them. He was now staying 
at the house of his niece, Mrs. Gresham; but the 
chief reason of his coming up had been a desire 
expressed by Miss Dunstable, that he should do 
so. She had wished for his advice; and at the 
instigation of his niece he had visited London and 
given it. 

The special piece of business as to which Dr. 
‘Thorne had thus been summoned from the bedsides 
of his country patients, and especially from the bed- 
side of Lady Arabella Gresham, to whose son his 
niece was married, related to certain large money 
interests, as to which one might have imagined that 
Dr. Thorne’s advice would not be peculiarly valuable. 
He had never been much versed in such matters 
on his own account, and was knowing neither in 
the ways of the share; market, nor in the prices of 
land. But Miss Dunstable was a lady accustomed 
to have her own way, and to be indulged in her 
own wishes without being called on to give adequate 
reasons for them. 

“‘ My dear,” she had said to young Mrs. Gresham, 
“if your uncle don’t come up to London now, when 
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I make such a point of it, I shall think that he is 
a bear and a savage; and I certainly will never. 
speak to him again,—or to Frank—or to you; so 
you had better see to it.” Mrs. Gresham had not 
probably taken her friend’s threat as meaning quite 
all that it threatened. Miss Dunstable habitually 
used strong language; and those who knew her well, 
generally understood when she was to be taken as 
expressing her thoughts by figures of speech. In 
this instance she had not meant it all; but, never- 
theless, Mrs. Gresham had used violent influence in 
bringing the poor doctor up to London. 

“ Besides,” said Miss Dunstable, “I have resolved 
on having the doctor at my conversazione, and if he 
won't come: of himself, I shall go down and fetch 
him. I have set my heart on trumping my dear 
friend Mrs. Proudie’s best card; so I mean to get 
everybody 1” , 

The upshot of all this was, that the doctor did 
come up to town, and remained the best part of 
a week at his niece’s house in Portman Square—to 
the great disgust of the Lady Arabella, who con- 
ceived that she must die if neglected for three days. 
As to the matter of business, I have no doubt but 
that he was of great use. He was possessed of 
common sense and an honest purpose; and I am. 
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inclined to think’ that they are often a sufficient 
counterpoise to a considerable amount of worldly 
experience. If one could have the worldly expe- 
rience also—! True! but then it is so difficult 
to get everything. But with that special matter 
of business we need: not have any further concern. 
We will presume it to have been discussed and com- 
pleted, and will now dress ourselves for Miss Dun- 
stable’s conversazione. 

But it must not be supposed that she was so poor 
in genius as to call her party openly by a name 
borrowed for the nonce from Mrs. Proudie. It was 
only among her specially intimate friends, Mrs. 
Harold Smith and some few dozen others, that she 
indulged in this little joke. There had been nothing 
in the least pretentious about the card with which 
she summoned her friends to her house on this 
occasion. She had merely signified in some ordinary 
way, that she would be glad to see them as soon 


after nine o’clock on Thursday evening, the 
instant, as might be convenient. But all the world 
understood that all the world was to be gathered 
together at Miss Dunstable’s house on the night in 
question—that an effort was to be made to bring 
together people of all classes, gods and giants, saints 
and sinners, those rabid through the strength of 
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their morality, such as our dear friend Lady Lufton, 
and those who were rabid in the opposite direction, 
such as Lady Hartletop, the Duke of Omnium, and 
Mr. Sowerby. An orthodox martyr had been caught 
from the East, and an oily latter-day St. Paul, from 
the other side of the water—to the horror and amaze- 
ment of Archdeacon Grantly who had come up all 
the way from Plumstead to be present on the occasion. 
Mrs. Grantly also had hankered to be there ; but when 
she heard of the presence of the latter-day St. Paul, 
she triumphed loudly over her husband, who had 
made no offer to take her. That Lords Broek and 
De Terrier were to be at the gathexing was nothing. 
The pleasant king of the gods, and the courtly chief 
of the giants could shake hands with each other in 
any house with the greatest pleasure; but men were 
to meet who, in reference to each other, could shake 
nothing but their heads or their fists. Supplehouse 
was to be there, and Harold Smith, who now hated 
his enemy with a hatred surpassing that of women— 
or even of politicans. The mmor gods, it was 
thought, would congregate together in one room, 
very bitter in their present state of banishment; and 
the minor giants in another, terribly loud in their 
triumph. That is the fault of the giants, who, other- 
wise, are not bad fellows ;. they are unable to endure 
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the weight of any temporary success. When at- 
tempting Olympus—and this work of attempting 1s 
doubtless their natural condition—they scratch and 
scramble, diligently using both toes and fingers, 
with a mixture of good-humoured virulence and 
self-satisfied industry that is gratifying to all parties. 
But whenever their efforts are unexpectedly, and for 
themselves unfortunately successful, they are so 
taken aback that they lose the power of behaving 
themselves with even gigantesque propriety. 

Such, so great and so various, was to be the 
intended gathering at Miss Dunstable’s house. She 
herself laughed, and quizzed herself—speaking of 
the affair to Mrs. Harold Smith as though it were 
an excellent joke, and to Mrs. Proudie as though 
she were simply emulous of rivalling those world- 
famous assemblies in Gloucester Place; but the 
town at large knew that an effort was being made, 
and it was supposed that even Miss Dunstable 
was somewhat nervous. In spite of her excellent 
joking it was presumed that she would be unhappy 
if she failed. | 

To Mrs. Frank Gresham she did speak with some 
little seriousness. ‘“ But why on earth should you give 
yourself all this trouble?” that lady had said, when 
Miss Dunstable owned that she was doubtful, and 
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unhappy in her doubts, as to the coming of one of 
the great colleagues of Mr. Supplehouse. “ When 
such hundreds are coming, big wigs and little wigs 
of all shades, what can it matter whether Mr. Towers 
be there or not?” | 

But Miss Dunstable had answered almost with a 
screech,— 

“* My dear, it will be nothing without him. You 
don’t understand; but the fact is that Tom Towers is 
everybody and everything at present.” 

And then, by no means for the first time, Mrs. 
Gresham began to lecture her friend as to her 
vanity; in answer to which lecture Miss Dunstable 
mysteriously hinted, that if she were only allowed 
her full swing on this occasion,—if all the world 
She did 
not quite say what she would do, but the inference 
drawn by Mrs. Gresham was this: that if the 
incense now offered on the altar of Fashion were 


would now indulge her, she would 


accepted, Miss Dunstable would at once abandon 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and all 
the sinful lusts of the flesh. 

“But the doctor will stay, my dear? I hope I 
may look on that as fixed.” 

Miss Dunstable, in making this demand on the 
doctor’s time, showed an energy quite equal to that 
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with which she invoked the gods that Tom Towers 
might not be absent. Now, to tell the truth, Dr. 
Thorne had at first thought it very unreasonable 
that he should be asked to remain up in London in 
order that he might be present at an evening party, 
and had for a while pertinaciously refused; but 
when he learned that three or four prime ministers 
were expected, and that it was possible that even 
Tom Towers might be there in the flesh, his philo- 
sophy also had become weak, and he had written 
to Lady Arabella to say that his prolonged absence 
for two days further must be endured, and that 
the mild tonics, morning and evening, might be 
continued. 

But why should Miss Dunstable be so anxious 
that Dr. Thorne should be present on this grand 
occasion? Why, indeed, should she be so fre- 
quently inclined to summon him away from his 
- country practice, his compounding board, and his 
useful ministrations to rural ailments? The doctor 
was connected with her by no ties of blood. Their 
friendship, intimate as it was, had as yet been but 
of short date. She was a very rich woman, capable 
of purchasing all manner of advice and good counsel, 
whereas, he was so far from being rich, that any 
continued disturbance to his practice might be 
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inconvenient to him. Nevertheless, Miss Dunstable 
seemed to have no more compunction in making 
calls upon his time, than she might have felt had 
he been her brother. No ideas on this matter 
suggested themselves to the doctor himself. He 
was a simple-minded man, taking things as they 
came, and especially so taking things that came 
pleasantly. He liked Miss Dunstable, and was 
gratified by her friendship, and did not think of 
asking himself whether she had a right to put him 
to trouble and inconvenience. But such ideas did 
occur to Mrs. Gresham, the doctor’s niece. Had 
Miss Dunstable any object, and if so, what object? 
Was it. simply veneration for the doctor, er was it 
caprice? Was it eccentricity—or could it possibly 
be love? 

In speaking of the ages of these two friends it 
may be said in round terms that the lady was 
well past forty, and that the gentleman was well 
‘past fifty. Under such circumstances could rt be 
love? The lady, too, was one who had had offers 
almost by the dozen,—offers from men of rank, from 
men of fashion, and from men of power; from men 
endowed with personal attractions, with pleasant 
manners, with cultivated tastes, and with eloquent 


tongues. Not only had she loved none such, but 
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but such a marriage as this would probaby cure 
all that. And then as to Dr. Thorne himself, to 
whose benefit were of course applied Mrs. Gresham’s 
most earnest thoughts in this matter, she could not 
but think that he would be happier married than 
he was single. In point of temper, no woman ~ 
could stand higher than Miss Dunstable; no one 

had ever heard of her being in an ill humour; and 

then though Mrs. Gresham was gifted with a mind 

which was far removed from being mercenary, it 

was impossible not to feel that some benefit must | 
accrue from the bride’s wealth. Mary Thorne, the 

present Mrs. Frank Gresham, had herself been a 

great heiress. Circumstances had weighted her 

hand with enormous possessions, and hitherto she 

had not realized the truth of that lesson which 

would teach us to believe that happiness and riches 

are incompatible. Therefore she resolved that it 

might be well if the doctor and Miss Dunstable 

were brought together.. 

But could the doctor be induced to make such 
an offer? Mrs. Gresham acknowledged a terrible 
difficulty in looking at the matter from that point 
of view. Her uncle was fond of Miss Dunstable; 
but she was sure that an idea of such a marriage 
had never entered his head; that it would ke 
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very difficult—almost impossible—to create such 
an idea; and that if the idea were there, the doctor 
could hardly be instigated to make the proposition. 
Looking at the matter as a whole, she feared that 
the match was not practicable. 

On the day of Miss Dunstable’s party, Mrs. 
Gresham and her uncle dined together alone in 
Portman Square. Mr. Gresham was not yet in 
parliament, but an almost immediate vacancy was 
expected in his division of the county, and it was 
known that no one could stand against him with 
any chance of success. This threw him much 
among the politicians of his party, those giants, 
namely, whom it would be his business to sup- 
port, and on this account he was a good deal 
away from his own house at the present moment. 

“Politics make a terrible demand on a man’s 
time,” he said to his wife; and then went down 
to dme at his club in Pall Mall with sundry other 
young philogeants. On men of that class politics 
do make a great demand—at the hour of dinner 
and thereabouts. 

“ What do you think of Miss Dunstable?” said 
Mrs. Gresham to her uncle, as they sat together 
ever their coffee. She added nothing to the ques- 
tien; but. asked it in all its baldness. 
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‘Think about her!” said the doctor. “Well, 
Mary; what do you think about her? I dare say 
we think the same.” | 

“But that’s not the question. What do you 
think about her? Do you think she’s honest?” 

‘Honest? Oh, yes, certainly—very honest, I 
should say.” | | 

« And good-tempered ?” 

“‘ Uncommonly good-tempered.” 

“And affectionate ? ” 

“Well; yes,—and affectionate. I should cer- 
tainly say that she is affectionate.” 

«Tm sure she’s clever.” 

“Yes, I think she’s clever.” 

‘And, and——and womanly in her feelings,” 
Mrs. Gresham felt that she could not quite say 
lady-like, though she would fain have done so had 
she dared. : 

“Oh, certainly,” said the doctor. “But, Mary, 
why are you dissecting Miss Dunstable’s character 


with so much ingenuity ?” 

Well, uncle, I will tell you why; because—” 
and Mrs. Gresham, while she was speaking, got 
up from her chair, and going round the table to 
her uncle’s side, put her arm round his neck till 
her face was close to his, and then continued speak- 
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ing as she stood behind him out of his sight— 
“ because—I think that Miss Dunstable is—is very 
fond of you; and that it would make her happy 
if you would—ask her to be your wife.” 

“Mary!” said the doctor, turning round with 
an endeavour to look his niece in the face. 

‘TY am quite in earnest, uncle—quite in earnest. 
From little things that she has said, and little 
things that I have seen, I do believe what I now 
tell you.” | 

«And you want me to 


” 


“Dear uncle; my own one darling uncle, I want 
you only to do that which will make you—make 
you happy. . What is Miss Dunstable to me com- 
pared to you?” And then she stooped down and 
kissed him. 

The. doctor was apparently too much astounded 
by. the intimation given him to make any further 
immediate reply. His niece, seeing this, left him 
that she might go and dress; and when they 
met again in the drawing-room Frank Gresham 
was with them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
MISS DUNSTABLE AT HOME. 


Miss DounstaB_e did not look like a love-lorn ‘maiden, 
as she stood in a small ante-chamber at the top of 
her drawing-room stairs receiving her guests. Her 
house was one of those abnormal mansions, which 
are to be seen here and there in London, built 
in compliance rather with the rules of rural archi- 
tecture, than with those which usually govern the 
erection of city streets and town terraces. It stood 
back from its brethren, and alone, so that its owner 
could walk round it. It was approached by a short 
carriage-way; the chief door was in the back of 
the building; and the front of the house looked 
on to one of the parks. Miss Dunstable in pro- 
curing it had had her usual luck. It had been 
built by an eccentric millionnaire at an enormous 
cost; and the eccentric millionnaire, after living 
in it for twelve months, had declared that it did 
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not possess a single comfort, and that it was defi- 
cient in most of those details which, m point of 
house accommodation, are necessary to the very 
existence of man. Consequently the mansion was 
sold, and Miss Dunstable was the purchaser. Cran- 
bourn House it had been named, and its present 
owner had made no change in this respect; but 
the world at large very generally called it Oint- 
ment Hall, and Miss Dunstable herself as frequently 
‘used that name for it as any other. It was impos- 
sible to quiz Miss Dunstable with any success, 
because she always joined in the joke herself. 

Not a word further had passed between Mrs. 
Gresham and Dr. Thorne on the subject of their 
last conversation; but the doctor as he entered 
the lady’s portals amongst a tribe of servants and 
in a glare of light, and saw the crowd before 
him and the crowd behind him, felt that it was 
quite impossible that he should ever be at home 
there. It might be all right that a Miss Dunstable 
should live in this way, but it could not be right 
that the wife of Dr. Thorne should so live. But 
all this was a matter of the merest speculation, 
for he was well aware—as he said to himself a 
dozen times—that his niece had blundered strangely 
in her reading of Miss Dunstable’s character. 
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When the Gresham party entered the ante-room 
into which the staircase opened, they found Miss 
Dunstable standing there surrounded by a few of 
her most intimate allies. Mrs. Harold Smith was 
sitting quite close to her; Dr. Easyman was recli- 
ning on a sofa against the wall, and the lady who 
habitually lived with Miss Dunstable was by his 
side. One or two others were there also, so that 
a little running conversation was kept up in order 
to relieve Miss Dunstable of the tedium which might 
otherwise be engendered by the work she had in 
hand. As Mrs. Gresham, leaning on her husband’s 
arm, entered the room, she saw the back of Mrs. 
Proudie, as that lady made her way through the 
opposite door leaning on the arm of the bishop. 

Mrs. Harold Smith had apparently recovered from 
the annoyance which she must no doubt have felt 
when Miss Dunstable so utterly rejected her suit on 
behalf of her brother. If any feeling had existed, 
even for a day, calculated to put a stop to the 
intimacy between the two ladies, that feeling had 
altogether died away, for Mrs. Harold Smith was 
conversing with her friend, quite in the old way. 
She made some remark on each of the guests as they 
passed by, and apparently did so in a manner satis- 
factory to the owner of the house, for Miss Dunstable 
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answered with her kindest smiles, and in that genial, 
happy tone of voice which gave its peculiar character 
to her good humour : 

“She is quite convinced that you are a mere 
plagiarist in what you are doing,” said Mrs. Harold 
Smith, speaking of Mrs. Proudie. 

‘And soIam. I don’t suppose there can be any- 
thing very original now-a-days about an evening 
party.” | 
_ But she thinks you are copying her.” 

«And why not? I copy everybody that I see, 
more or less. You did not at first begin to wear big 
petticoats out of your own head? If Mrs. Proudie 
has any such pride as that, pray don’t rob her of it. 
Here’s the doctor and the Greshams. Mary, my 
darling, how are you?” and in spite of all her 
grandeur of apparel, Miss Dunstable took hold of 
Mrs. Gresham and kissed her—to the disgust of the 
dozen-and-a-half of the distinguished - fashionable 
world who were passing up the stairs behind. 

The doctor was somewhat repressed in his mode of 
address by the communication which had so lately 
been made to him. Miss Dunstable was now stand- 
Ing on the very top of the pinnacle of wealth, and 
seemed to him to be not only so much above his 
reach, but also so far removed from his track in life, 
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that be could not in any wav put himself on a level 
with her. He could neither aspire so high nor 
descend so low; and thinking of this he spoxe to 
Miss Dunstable as though there were some great 
distance between them,—as though there had been 
no hours of intimate friendship down at Greshams- 
bury. There had been such hours, during which 
Miss Dunstable and Dr. Thorne had lived as though 
they belonged to the same world: and this at any 
rate may be said of Miss Dunstable, that she had no 
idea of forgetting them. 

Dr. Thorne merely gave her his hand, and then 
prepared to pass on. 

“‘ Don’t go, doctor,” she said; ‘for heaven’s sake, 
don’t go yet. I don’t know when I may catch you if 
you get in there. I shan’t be able to follow you for 
the next two hours. Lady Meredith, I am so much 
obliged to you for coming—your mother will be here, 
IT hope. Oh, I am so glad! From her you know 
‘that is quite a favour. You, Sir George, are half 
a sinner yourself, so I don’t think so much about 
it.” 

“Qh, quite so,” said Sir George; “ perhaps rather 
the largest half.” 

“The men divide the world into gods and giants,” 
said Miss Dunstable. ‘“ We women have our divi- 
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sions also. We are saints or sinners according to. 
our party. The worst of it is, that we rat almost as 
often as you do.” Whereupon Sir George laughed 
and passed on. 

“I know, doctor, you don’t like this kind of 
thing,” she continued, “but there is no reason why 
you should indulge yourself altogether in your own 
way, more than another—is there, Frank?” 

“T am not so sure but he does like it,” said Mr. 
Gresham.. “There are some of your reputed friends 
whom he owns that he is anxious to. see.” 

‘Are there? Then there is some hope of his rat- 
ting too. But he'll never make a good staunch 
sinner; will he, Mary? You're too old to learn new 
tricks; eh, dactor?” 

“T am afraid I am,” said the doctor, with a faint 
laugh. 

‘Does Doctor Thorne rank himself among the 
army of saints?” asked Mrs. Harold Smith. 

“ Decidedly,” said Miss Dunstable. “But you 
must always remember that there are saints of dif- 
ferent orders; are there not, Mary? and nobody 
supposes that the Franciscans and the Dommicans 
agree very well together. Dr. Thorne does not be- 
long to the scheol of St. Proudie, of Barchester; he 
would prefer the priestess whom I see coming round 
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the corner of the staircase, with a very famous young 
novice at her elbow.” | 

“From all that I can hear, you will have to 
reckon Miss Grantly among the sinners,” said Mrs. 
Harold Smith—seeing that Lady Lufton with her 
young friend was approaching—“ unless, indeed, you 
can make a saint of Lady Hartletop.” 

And then Lady Lufton entered the room, and 
Miss Dunstable came forward to meet her with more 
quiet respect in her manner than she had as yet 
shown to many of her guests. ‘Iam much obliged 
to’ you for coming, Lady Lufton,” she said, “ and 
the more so, for bringing Miss Grantly with you.” 

. Lady Lufton uttered some pretty little speech, 
during which Dr. Thorne came up and shook hands 
with her; as did also Frank Gresham and his wife. 
There was a county acquaintance between the Fram- 
ley people and the Greshamsbury people, and there- 
fore there was a little general conversation before 
Lady Lufton passed out of the small room into what 
Mrs. Proudie would have called the noble suite of 
apartments. ‘ Papa will be here,” said Miss Grantly; 
‘“‘at least so I understand. I have not seen him yet 
myself.” 

“Oh, yes, he has promised me,” said Miss Dun- 
stable; “and the archdeacon, I know, will keep his 
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word. J should by no means have the proper eccle- 
siastical balance without him.” 

‘‘“Papa always does keep his word,” said Miss 
Grantly, in a tone that was almost severe. She had 
not at all understood poor Miss Dunstable’s little 
joke, or at any rate she was too dignified to respond 
to it. : 

“TI understand that old Sir John is to accept the 
Chiltern Hundreds at once,” said Lady Lufton, in 
a half whisper to Frank Gresham. 

Lady Lufton had always taken a keen interest in 
the politics of East Barsetshire, and was now desirous 
of expressing her satisfaction that a Gresham should 
again sit for the county. The Greshams had been 
old county members in Barsetshire, time out of 
mind. 

“Oh, yes; I believe so,” said Frank, blushing. 
He was still young enough to feel almost ashamed 
of putting himself forward for such high honours. 

‘There will be no contest, of course,” said Lady 
‘ Lufton, confidentially. ‘ There seldom is in East 
Barsetshire, I am happy to say. But if there were, 
every tenant at Framley would vote on the right 
side; I can assure you of that. Lord Lufton was 
saying so to me only this morning.” 

Frank Gresham made a pretty little speech in 
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reply, such as young sucking politicians are expected 
to make ; and this, with sundry other small courteous 
murmurings, detained the Lufton party for a minute 
or two in the ante-chamber. In the meantime the 
world was pressing on and passing through to the 
four or five large reception-rooms—the noble suite 
which was already piercing poor Mrs. Proudie’s 
heart with envy to the very core. “ These are the 
sort of reoms,” she said to herself unconsciously, 
“which ought to be provided by the country for the 
use of its bishops.” 

“ But the people are not brought enough together,” 
she said to her lord. 

“No, no; I don’t think they are,” said the 
bishop. 

“And that is so essential for a conversazione,” 
continued Mrs. Proudie. “Now ia Gloucester 
Place——.” 

But we will not record all her adverse criticisms, 
as Lady Lufton is waiting for us in the ante-room. 

And now another arrival of moment had taken ° 
place ;—an arrival indeed of very great moment. 
To tell the truth, Miss Dunstable’s heart had been 
set upon having two special persons; and though 
no stone had been left unturned,—no stone which 
could be turned with discretion,—she was still left 
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in doubt as to both these two wondrous potentates. 
At the very moments of which we are now speaking, 
light and airy as she appeared to be—for it was 
her character to be light and airy—her mind was 
torn with doubts. If the wished-for two would 
come, her evening would be thoroughly successful ; 
but if not, all her trouble would have been thrown 
away, and the thing would have been a failure; 
and there were circumstances} connected with the 
present assembly which made Miss Dunstable very 
anxious that she should not fail. That.the two great 
ones of the earth were Tom Towers of the Jupiter, 
and the Duke of Omnium, need hardly be expressed 
in words. | 

And now, at this very moment, as Lady Lufton 
was making her civil speeches to. young Gresham, 
apparently in no hurry to move on, and while 
Miss Dunstable was endeavouring to whisper some- 
thing into the doctor's ear, which would make him 
feel himself at home in this new world,.a sound was 
heard which made that lady know that half her wish 
had at any rate been granted to her. A sound was 
heard—but only by her own and one other attentive 
pair of ears. Mrs. Harold Smith had also caught 
the name, and knew that the duke was appreaching. 

There was great glory and triumph in this; but 
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why had his Grace come at so unchancy a moment? 
Miss Dunstable had been fully aware of the impro- 
priety of bringing Lady Lufton and the Duke of 
Omnium into the same house at the same time; 
but when she had asked Lady Lufton, she had been 
led to believe that there was no hope of obtaining 
the duke; and then, when that hope had dawned 
upon her, she had comforted herself with the reflec- 
tion that the two suns, though they might for some 
few minutes be in the same hemisphere, could hardly 
be expected to clash, or come across each other’s 
orbits. Her rooms were large and would be crowded ; 
the duke would probably do little more than walk 
through them once, and Lady Lufton would certainly 
be surrounded by persons of her own class. Thus 
Miss Dunstable had comforted herself. But now 
all things were going wrong, and Lady Lufton would 
find herself in close contiguity to the nearest repre- 
sentative of Satanic agency, which, according to her 
ideas, was allowed to walk this nether English world 
of ours. Would she scream? or indignantly retreat 
out of the house ?—or would she proudly raise her 
head, and with outstretched hand and audible voice, 
boldly defy the devil and all his works? In thinking 
of these things as the duke approached Miss Dun- 
stable almost lost her presence of mind. 
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But Mrs. Harold Smith did not lose hers. 

“‘So here at last is the duke,” she said, in a tone 
intended to catch the express attention of Lady Lufton. 

Mrs. Smith had calculated that there might still 
be time for her ladyship to pass on and avoid the 
interview. But Lady Lufton, if she heard the words, 
did not completely understand them. At any rate 
they did not convey to her mind at the moment the 
meaning they were intended to convey. She paused 
to whisper a last little speech to Frank Gresham, 
and then looking round, found that the gentleman 
who was pressing against her dress was—the Duke 
of Omnium! 

On this great occasion, when the misfortune could 
no longer be avoided, Miss Dunstable was by no means 
beneath herself or her character. She deplored the 
calamity, but she now saw that it was only left to 
her to make the best of it. The duke had honoured 
her by coming to her house, and she was bound to 
welcome him, though in doing so she should bring 
Lady Lufton to her last gasp. 

“ Duke,” she said, “I am greatly honoured by 
this kindness on the part of your grace. I hardly 
expected that you would be so good to me.” 

«The goodness is all on the other side,” said the 

duke, bowing over her hand. 
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And then in the usual course of things this would 
have been all. The duke would have walked on 
and shown himself, would have said a word or two 
to Lady Hartletop, to the bishop, to Mr. Gresham, 
and such like, and would then have left the rooms 
by another way, and quietly escaped. This was 
the duty expected from him, and this he would 
have done, and the value of the party would have 
been increased thirty per cent, by such doing; but 
now, as it was, the newsmongers of the West End 
_ were likely to get much more out of him. 

Circumstances had so turned out that he had 
absolutely been pressed close against Lady Lufton, 
and she, when she heard the voice, and was made 
positively acquainted with the fact of the great man’s 
presence by Miss Dunstable’s words, turned round 
quickly, but still with much feminine dignity, re- 
moving her dress from the contact. In doing this 
she was brought absolutely face to face with the 
duke, so that each could not but look full at the 
other. “I beg your pardon,” said the duke. They 
were the only words that had ever passed between 
them, nor have they spoken to each other since; 
but simple as they were, accompanied by the little 
byplay of the speakers, they gave rise to a con- 
siderable amount of ferment in the fashionable world. 
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Lady Lufton, as she retreated back on to Dr. Easy- 
man, curtseyed low; she curtseyed low and slowly, 
and with a haughty arrangement of her drapery 
that was all her own; but the curtsey, though it 
was eloquent, did not say half so much,—did not 
reprobate the habitual iniquities of the duke with 
a voice nearly as potent, as that which was expressed 
in the gradual fall of her eye and the gradual 
pressure of her lips. When she commenced her 
curtsey she was looking full in her foe’s face. By 
the time that she had completed it her eyes were 
turned upon the ground, but there was an ineffable 
amount of scorn expressed in the lines of her mouth. 
She spoke no word, and retreated, as modest virtue 
and feminine weakness must ever retreat, before 
barefaced vice and virile power; but nevertheless 
she was held by all the world to have had the 
best of the encounter. The duke, as he begged 
her pardon, wore in his countenance that expres- 
sion of modified sorrow which is common to any 
gentleman who is supposed by himself to have in- 
commoded a lady. But over and above this,—or 
rather under it,—there was a slight smile of derision, 
as though it were impossible for him to look upon 
the bearing of Lady Lufton without some amount 
of ridicule. All this was legible to eyes so keen 
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as those of Miss Dunstable and Mrs. Harold Smith, 
and the duke was known to be a master of this 
silent inward sarcasm; but even by them,—by 
Miss Dunstable and Mrs. Harold Smith,—it was 
admitted that Lady Lufton had conquered. When 
her ladyship again looked up, the duke had passed 
‘on; she then resumed the care of Miss Grantly’s 
hand, and followed in among the company. 

‘That is what I call unfortunate,” said Miss 
Dunstable, as soon as both belligerents had departed . 
from the field of battle. ‘The fates sometimes will 
be against one.” 

‘But they have not been at all against you 
here,” said Mrs. Harold Smith. “If you could 
arrive at her ladyship’s private thoughts to-morrow 
morning, you would find her to be quite happy 
in having met the duke. It will be years before 
she has done boasting of her triumph, and it will 
be talked of by the young ladies of Framley for 
the next three generations.” 

The Gresham party, including Dr. Thorne, had 
remained in the ante-chamber during the battle. 
The whole combat did not occupy above two minutes, 
and the three of them were hemmed off from escape 
by Lady Lufton’s retreat into Dr. Easyman’s lap ; 
but now they, too, essayed to passed on. 
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« What, you will desert me,” said Miss Dunstable. 
“ Very well; but I shall find you out by-and-by. 
Frank, there is to be some dancing in one of the 
rooms,—just to distinguish the affair from Mrs. 
Proudie’s conversazione. It would be stupid, you 
know, if all conversaziones were alike; wouldn't it? 
So I hope you will go and dance.” 

“There will, I presume, be another variation at 
feeding time,” said Mrs. Harold Smith. 

“Oh, yes; certainly; I am the most vulgar of 
all wretches in that respect. I do love to set people 
eating and drinking.—Mr. Supplehouse, I am 
delighted to see you; but do tell me——” and then 
she whispered with great energy into the ear of 
. Mr. Supplehouse, and Mr. Supplehouse again whis- 
pered into her ear. “ You think he will, then?” 
said Miss Dunstable. 

Mr. Supplehouse assented; he did think so; but 
-he had no warrant for stating the circumstance as 
a fact. And then he passed on, hardly looking at 
Mrs. Harold Smith as he passed. 

“‘ What a hang-dog countenance he has,” said that 
lady. 


s Ah! you're prejudiced, my dear, and no wonder; 
as for myself I always liked Supplehouse. He means 
mischief; but then mischief is his trade, and he does 
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not conceal it. If I were a politician I should as 
soon think of being angry with Mr. Supplehouse for 
turning against me as I am now with a pin for 
pricking me. It’s my own awkwardness, and I 
ought to have known how to use the pin more 
craftily.” 

“But you must detest a man who professes to 
stand by his party, and then does his best to ruin it.” 

«So many have done that, my dear; and with 
much more success than Mr. Supplehouse! All is 
fair in love and war,—why not add politics to the 
list? If we could only agree to do that, it would 
save us from such a deal of heartburning, and would 
make none of us a bit the worse.” 

Miss Dunstable’s rooms, large as they were—*“ a 
noble suite of rooms certainly, though perhaps a 
little too—too—too scattered, we will say, eh, 
bishop? ”—-were now nearly full, and would have 
been inconveniently crowded, were it not that many 
who came only remained for half-an-hour or so. 
Space, however, had been kept for the dancers— 
much to Mrs. Proudie’s consternation. Not that 
she disapproved of dancing in London, as a rule; 
but she was indignant that the laws of a conver- 
sazione, as re-established by herself in the fashionable 
world, should be so violently infringed. 
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‘‘Conversazione will come to mean nothing,” she 
said to the, bishop, putting great stress on the latter 
word, “nothing at all, if they are to be treated in 
this way.” 

“No, they won’t; nothing in the least,” said the 
bishop. 

‘* Dancing may be very well in its place,” said 
Mrs. Proudie. 

“T have never objected to it myself; that is, for 
the laity,” said the bishop. 

«But when people profess to assemble for higher 
objects,” said Mrs. Proudie, “ they ought to act up 
to their professions.” — 

* Otherwise they are no better than hypocrites,” 
said the bishop. 

“A spade should be called a spade,” said Mrs. 
Proudie. 

“ Decidedly,” said the bishop, assenting. 

« And when I undertook the trouble and expense 
of introducing conversaziones,” continued Mrs, 
Proudie, with an evident feeling that she had been 
ill-used, “I had no idea of seeing the word so— 
so—so misinterpreted ;” and then observing certain 
desirable acquaintances at the other side of the 
room, she went across, leaving the bishop to fend 
for himself. 

17—2 
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Lady Lufton, having achieved her success, passed 
on to the dancing, whither it was not probable 
that her enemy would follow her, and she had 
not been there very long before she was joined 
by her son. Her heart at the present moment 
was not quite satisfied at the state of affairs with 
reference to Griselda. She had gone so far as to 
tell her young friend what were her own wishes; 
she had declared her desire that Griselda should 
become her daughter-in-law; but in answer to this 
Griselda herself had declared nothing. It was, to 
be sure, no more than natural that a young lady 
so well brought up as Miss Grantly should show 
no signs of a passion till she was warranted in 
showing them by the proceedings of the gentle- 
man; but notwithstanding this—fully aware as she 
was of the propriety of such reticence—Lady Lufton 
did think that to her Griselda might have spoken 
some word evincing that the alliance would be 
satisfactory to her. Griselda, however, had spoken 
no such word, nor had she uttered a syllable to 
show that she would accept Lord Lufton if he 
did offer. Then again she had uttered no syllable 
to show that she would not accept him; but, 
nevertheless, although she knew that the world had 
been talking about her and Lord Dumbello, she 
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stood up to dance with the future marquess on 
every possible occasion. All this did give annoy- 
ance to Lady Lufton, who began to bethink herself 
that if she could not quickly bring her little plan 
to a favourable issue, it might be well for her to 
wash her hands of it. She was still anxious for 
the match on her son’s account. Griselda would, 
she did not doubt, make a good wife; but Lady 
Lufton was not so sure as she once had been that 
she herself would be able to keep up so strong a 
feeling for her daughter-in-law as she had hitherto 
hoped to do. 

“Ludovic, have you been here long?” she said, 
smiling as she always did smile when her eyes fell 
upon her son’s face. 

“This instant arrived; and I hurried on after you, 
as Miss Dunstable told me that you were here. 
What a crowd she has! Did you see Lord Brock?” 

“I did not observe him.” 

“Or Lord De Terrier? I saw them both in the 
centre room.” 

“Lord De Terrier did me the honour of shaking 
hands with me as I passed through.” 

“TI never saw such a mixture of people. There 
is Mrs. Proudie going out of her mind because you 
are all going to dance.” 
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‘The Miss Proudies dance,” said Griselda Grantly. 

* But not at conversaziones. You don’t see the 
difference. And I saw Spermoil there, looking as 
pleased as Punch. He had quite a circle of his 
own round him, and was chattering away as though 
he were quite accustomed to the wickednesses of the 
world.” 

‘There certainly are people here whom one 
would not have wished to meet, had one thought 
of it,” said Lady Lufton, mindful of her late engage- 
ment. 

* But it must be all right, for I walked up the 
stairs with the archdeacon. That is an absolute 
proof; is it not, Miss Grantly ?” 

“T have no fears. When I am with your mother 
I know I must be safe.” 

“JT am not so sure of that,” said Lord Lufton, 
langhing. “Mother, you hardly know the worst 
of it yet. Who is here, do you think?” 

“J know whom you mean; I have seen him,” said 
Lady Lufton, very quietly. 

“We came across him just at the top of the 
stairs,” said Griselda, with more animation in her 
face than ever Lord Lufton had seen there before. 

“ What; the duke?” 

‘Yes, the duke,” said Lady Lufton. “I certainly 
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should not have come had I expected to be brought 
in contact with that man. But it was an accident, 
and on such an occasion as this it could not be | 
helped.” 

Lord Lufton at once perceived, by the tone ot 
his mother’s voice and by the shades of her coun- 
tenance that she had absolutely endured some 
personal encounter with the duke, and also that 
she was by no means so indignant at the 
occurrence as might have been expected. There 
she was, still in Miss Dunstable’s house, and ex- 
pressing no anger as to Miss Dunstable’s conduct. 
Lord Lufton could hardly have been more sur- 
prised had he seen the duke handing his mother 
down to supper; he said, however, nothing further 
on the subject. 

« Are you going to dance, Ludovic?” said Lady 
Lufton. 

‘Well, I am not sure that I do not agree with 
Mrs. Proudie in thinking that dancing would con- 
taminate a conversazione. What are your ideas, 
Miss Grantly ?” 

Griselda was never very good at a joke, and 
imagined that Lord Lufton wanted to escape the 
trouble of dancing with her. This angered her. 
For the only species of love-making, or flirtation, 
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or sociability between herself as a young lady, 
and any other self as a young gentleman, which 
recommended itself to her taste, was to be found 
in the amusement of dancing. She was altogether 
at variance with Mrs. Proudie on this matter, and 
gave Miss Dunstable great credit for her innovation. 
In society Griselda’s toes were more serviceable 
to her than her tongue, and she was to be won 
by a rapid twirl much more probably than by a soft 
word. The offer of which she would approve 
would be conveyed by two all but breathless words 
during a spasmodic pause in a waltz; and then as 
she lifted up her arm to receive the accustomed 
support at her back, she might just find power 
enough to say, “ You—must ask—papa.” After that 
she would not care to have the affair mentioned till 
everything was properly settled. 

“I have not thought about it,” said Griselda, turn- 
ing her face away from Lord Lufton. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Miss 
Grantly had not thought about Lord Lufton, or that 
she had not considered how great might be the 
advantage of having Lady Lufton on her side if she 
made up her mind that she did wish to become Lord 
Lufton’s wife. She knew well that now was her 
time for a triumph, now in this very first season 
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of her acknowledged beauty; and she knew also 
that young, good-looking bachelor lords do not grow 
on hedges like blackberries. Had Lord Lufton 
offered to her, she would have accepted him at once 
without any remorse as to the greater glories which 
might appertain to a future marchioness of Hartle- 
top. In that direction she was not without sufficient 
wisdom. But then Lord Lufton had not offered to 
her, nor given any signs that he intended to do so; 
and to give Griselda Grantly her due, she was not 
a girl to make a first overture. Neither had Lord 
Dumbello offered; but he had given signs,—dumb 
signs, such as birds give to each other, quite as 
intelligible, as verbal signs to a girl who preferred 
the use of her toes to that of her tongue. 

“TIT have not thought about it,” said Griselda, 
very coldly, and at that moment a gentleman stood 
before her and asked her hand for the next dance. 
It was Lord Dumbello; and Griselda, making no 
reply except by a slight bow, got up and put her 
hand within her partner’s arm. : 

‘ Shall I find you here, Lady Lufton, when we 
have done?” she said; and then started off among 
the dancers. 

- When the work before one is dancing the proper 
thing for a gentleman to do is, at any rate, to ask 
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a lady; this proper thing Lord Lufton had omitted, 
‘and now the prize was taken away from under his 
very nose. 

There was clearly an air of triumph about Lord 
Dumbello as he walked away with the beauty. 
The world had been saying that Lord Lufton was 
to marry her, and the world had also been saying 
that Lord Dumbello admired her. Now this had 
angered Lord Dumbello, and made him feel as 
though he walked about, a mark of scorn, as a 
disappointed suitor. Had it not been for Lord 
Lufton, perhaps he would not have cared so much 
for Griselda Grantly; but circumstances had so 
turned out that he did care for her, and felt it to be 
incumbent upon him as the heir to a marquisate to 
obtain what he wanted, let who would have a hanker- 
ing after the same article. It is in this way that 
pictures are so well sold at auctions; and Lord 
Dumbello regarded Miss Grantly as being now 
subject to the auctioneer’s hammer, and conceived 
that Lord Lufton was bidding against him. There 
was, therefore, an air of triumph about him as he 
put his arm round Griselda’s waist and whirled her 
up and down the room in obedience to the music. 

Lady Lufton and her son were left together look- 
ing at each other. Of course, he had intended to 
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ask Griselda to dance, but it cannot be said that he 
very much regretted his disappointment. Of course 
also Lady Lufton had expected that her son and 
Griselda would stand up together, and she was a 
little inclined to be angry with her protégée. 

“TI think she might have waited a minute,” said 
Lady Lufton. 

“But why, mother? There are certain things 
for which no one ever waits: to give a friend, for 
instance, the first passage through a gate out hunting, 
and such like. Miss Grantly was quite right to take 
the first that offered.” 

Lady J.ufton had determined to learn what was 
to be the end of this scheme of hers. She could 
not have Griselda always with her, and if anything 
were to be arranged it must be arranged now, while 
both of them were in London. At the close of 
the season Griselda would return to Plumstead, and 
Lord Lufton would go—nobody as yet knew where. 
It would be useless to look forward to further oppor- 
tunities. If they did not contrive to love each other 
now, they would never do so, Lady Lufton was 
beginning to fear that her plan would not work, 
but she made up her mind that slie would learn the 
- truth then and there,—at least, as far as her son was 
concerned. | 
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‘“‘Oh, yes; quite so;—if it is equal to her with 
which she dances,” said Lady Lufton. 

* Quite equal, I should think—unless it be that 
Dumbello is longer-winded thanI am.” 

“TY am sorry to hear you speak of her in that way, 
Ludovic.” 

*¢ Why sorry, mother ?” 

‘Because I had hoped—that you and she would 
have liked each other.” 

This she said in a serious tone of voice, tender 
and sad, looking up into his face with a plaintive 
gaze, as though she knew that she were asking of 
him some great favour. 

“‘ Yes, mother, I have known that you have wished 
that.” 

‘You have known it, Ludovic!” 

“Qh, dear, yes; you are not at all sharp at 
keeping your secrets from me. And, mother, at 
one time, for a day or so, I thought that I could 
oblige you. You have been so good to me, that I 
would almost do anything for you.” 

‘* Oh, no, no, no,” she said, deprecating his praise, 
and the sacrifice which he seemed to offer of his own — 
hopes and aspirations. ‘I would not for worlds have 
you do so for my sake. No mother ever had a better 
son, and my only ambition is for your happiness.” 
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‘But, mother, she would not make me happy. 
I was mad enough for a moment to think that she 
could do so—for a moment I did think so. There 
was one occasion on which I would have asked her 
to take me, but " 

‘“ But what, Ludovic ? ” 

‘Never mind; it passed away; and now [I shall 
never ask her. Indeed I do not think she would 
have me. She is ambitious, and flying at higher 
game than I am. And I must say this for her, 
that she knows well what she is doing, and plays 
her cards as though she had been born with them 
in her hand.” 

“ You will never ask her ?” 

‘¢ No, mother; had I done so, it would have been 
for love of you—only for love of you.” 

‘¢T would not for worlds that you should do that.” 

“Let her have Dumbello; she will make an ex- 


cellent wife for him, just the wife that he will want. 
And you, you will have been so good to her in 
assisting her to such a matter.” 

“ But, Ludovic, I am so anxious to see you settled.” 

‘* All in good time, mother!” 

«“ Ah, but the good time is passing away. Years 
run so very quickly. I hope you think about marry- 
ing, Ludovic.” 
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“But, mother, what if I brought you a wife that 
you did not approve ?” 

“I will approve of any one that you love; that 
Sas 

“That is, if you love her also; eh, mother ?” 

“But I rely with such confidence on your taste. 
I know that you can like no one that is not lady- 
like and good.” 

“ Lady-like and good! Will that suffice?” said 
he, thinking of Lucy Robarts. 

“Yes; it will suffice, if you love her. I don’t 
want you to care for money. Griselda will have 
a fortune that would have been convenient; but 
I do not wish you to care for that.” And thus, 
as they stood together in Miss Dunstable’s crowded 
room, the mother and son settled between themselves 
that the Lufton-Grantly alliance treaty was not to 
be ratified. “I suppose I must let Mrs. Grantly 
know,” said Lady Lufton to herself, as Griselda 
returned to her side. There had not been above 
a dozen words spoken between Lord Dumbello and 
his partner, but that young lady also had now fully 
made up her mind that the treaty above mentioned 
should never be brought into operation. 

We must go back to our hostess, whom we should 


not have left for so long a time, seeing that this 
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chapter is written to show how well she could con- 
duct herself in great emergencies. She had declared 
that after awhile she would be able to leave her 
position near the entrance door, and find out her 
own peculiar friends among the crowd; but the 
opportunity for doing so did not come till very 
late in the evening. There was a continuation of 
arrivals; she was wearied to death with making 
little speeches, and had more than once declared that 
she must depute Mrs. Harold Smith to take her place. 

That lady stuck to her through all her labours 
with admirable constancy, and made the work bear- 
able. Without some such constancy on a friend’s 
part, it would have been unbearable. And it must 
be acknowledged that this was much to the credit 
of Mrs. Harold Smith. Her own hopes with re- 
ference to the great heiress had all been shattered, 
and her answer had been given to her in very 
plain language. But, nevertheless, she was true 
to her friendship, and was almost as willing to endure 
fatigue on the occasion as. though she had a sister- 
in-law’s right in the house. 

At about one o’clock her brother came. He had 
not yet seen Miss Dunstable since the offer had 
been made, and had now with difficulty been per- 
suaded by his sister to show himself. 
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“‘What can be the use?” said he. “The game 
is up with me now ; ”—meaning, poor, ruined ne’er- 
do-well, not only that that game with Miss Dunstable 
was up, but that the great game of his whole life 
was being brought to an uncomfortable termination. 

“‘ Nonsense,” said his sister. ‘‘Do you mean to 
despair because a man like the Duke of Omnium 
wants his money? What has been good security 


” and 


for him will be good security for another; 
then Mrs. Harold Smith made herself more agree- 
able than ever to Miss Dunstable. 

When Miss Dunstable was nearly worn out, but 
was still endeavouring to buoy herself up by a hope 
of the still-expected great arrival—for she knew that 
the hero would show himself only at a very late 
hour if it were to be her good fortune that he 
showed himself at all—Mr. Sowerby walked up the 
stairs. He had schooled himself to go through this 
ordeal with all the cool effrontery which was at 
his command; but it was clearly to be seen that 
all his effrontery did not stand him in sufficient 
stead, and that the interview would have been em- 
barrassing had it not been for the genuine good- 
humour of the lady. | 

‘‘Here is my brother,” said Mrs. Harold Smith, 
showing by the tremulousness of the whisper that 
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she looked forward to the meeting with some amount 
of apprehension. 

“How do you do, Mr. Sowerby?” said Miss 
Dunstable, walking almost intd the doorway to wel- 
come him. “ Better late than never.” 

“T have only just got away from the House,” 
said he, as he gave her his hand. 

“Oh, I know well that you are sans reproche 
among senators ;—as Mr. Harold Smith is sans peur ; 
—eh, my dear?” 

‘“‘T must confess that you have contrived to be un- 
commonly severe upon them both,” said Mrs. Harold, 
laughing ; “ and as regards poor Harold, most un- 
deservedly so: Nathaniel is here, and may defend 
himself.” ) 

‘¢ And no one is better able to do so on all occa- 
sions. But, my dear Mr. Sowerby, I am dying of 
despair. Do you think he'll come?” 

“He? who?” 

‘You stupid man—as if there were more than 
one he! There were two, but the other has been.” 

‘Upon my word, I don’t understand,” said Mr. 
Sowerby, now again at his ease. “But can I do 
anything? shall I go and fetch any one? Oh, 
Tom Towers; I fear I can’t help you. But here 
he is at the foot of the stairs!” And then Mr. 
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Sowerby stood back with his sister to make way 
for the great representative man of the age. 

“Angels and ministers of grace, assist me!” 
said Miss Dunstable. “How on earth am 1 to 
behave myself? Mr. Sowerby, do you think that 
I ought to kneel down? My dear, will he have 
a reporter at his back in the royal livery?” And 
then Miss Dunstable advanced two or three steps, 
—not into the doorway, as she had done for Mr. 
Sowerby—put out her hand, and smiled her sweetest 
on Mr. Towers, of the Jupiter. 

‘Mr. Towers,” she said, “I am delighted to 
have this opportunity of seeing you in my own 
house.” 

“Miss Dunstable, I am immensely honoured by 
the privilege of being here,” said he. 

‘The honour done is all conferred on me,” and 
she bowed and curtseyed with very stately grace. 
Each thoroughly understood ‘the badinage of the 
other; and then, in a few moments, they were 
engaged in very easy conversation. 

“ By-the-by, Sowerby, what do you think of this 
threatened dissolution?” said Tom Towers. 

» © We are all in the hands of Providence,” said 
Mr. Sowerby, striving to take the matter without 
any outward show of emotion. But the question 
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was one of terrible import to him, and up to this 
time he had heard of no such threat. Nor had 
Mrs. Harold Smith, nor Miss Dunstable, nor had 
a hundred others who now either listened to the 
vaticinations of Mr. Towers, or to the immediate 
report made of them. But it is given to some 
men to originate such tidings, and the performance 
of the prophecy is often brought about by the 
authority of the prophet. On the followmg morn- 
ing the rumour that there would be a dissolution 
was current in all high circles. “They have no 
conscience in such matters; no conscience what- 
ever,” said a small god, speaking of the giants,— 
a small god, whose constituency was expensive. 

Mr. Towers stood there chatting for about twenty 
minutes, and then took his departure without making 
his way into the room. He had answered the 
purpose for which he had been invited, and left 
Miss Dunstable in a happy frame of mind. 

“TI am very glad that he came,” said Mrs. Harold 
Smith, with an air of triumph. 

“Yes, Iam glad,” said Miss Dunstable, « though 
I am thoroughly ashamed that I should be so. 
After all, what good has he done to me or to 
any one?” And having uttered this moral reflec- 
tion, she made her way into the rooms, and soon 
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discovered Dr. Thorne standing by himself against 
the wall. 

“Well, doctor,” she said, “where are Mary and 
Frank? You do not look at all comfortable, stand- 
ing here by yourself.” 

“Tam quite as comfortable as I expected, thank 
you,” said he. ‘They are in the room somewhere, 
and, as I believe, equally happy.” 

“That’s spiteful in you, doctor, to speak in that 
way. What would you say if you were called on 
to endure all that I have gone through this evening?” 

‘‘ There is no accounting for tastes, but I presume 
you like it.” 

‘Tam not so sure of that. Give me your arm 
and let me get some supper. One always likes 
the idea of having done hard work, and one always 
likes to have been successful.” 

‘We all know that virtue is its own reward,” said 
the doctor. | 

“Well, that is something hard upon me,” said 
Miss Dunstable, as she sat down to table. ‘“ And 
you really think that no good of any sort can 
come from my giving such a party as this?” 

‘Oh, yes; some people, no doubt, have been 
amused.” 

‘Jt is all vanity in your estimation,” said Miss 
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Dunstable; “ vanity and vexation of spirit. Well; 
there is a good deal of the latter, certainly. Sherry, 
if you please. I would give anything for a glass 
of beer, but that is out of the question. Vanity 
and vexation of spirit! And yet I meant to do 
good.” | . 

“‘ Pray, do not suppose that I am condemning you, 
Miss Dunstable.” 

“Ah, but I do suppose it. Not only you, but 
another also, whose j udgment I care for perhaps more 
than yours; and that, let me tell you, is saying 
a great deal. You do condemn me, Dr. Thorne, 
and I also condemn myself. It is not that I have 
done wrong, but the game is not worth the candle.” 

“Ah; that’s the question.” 

“‘The game is not worth the candle. And yet 
it was a triumph to have both the duke and Tom | 
Towers. You must confess that I have not managed 
badly.” | ) 

Soon after that the Greshams went away, and in 
an hour’s time or so, Miss Dunstable was allowed to 
drag herself to her own bed. 

That is the great question to be asked on all 
such occasions, * Is the game worth the candle?” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE GRANTLY TRIUMPH. 


It has been mentioned cursorily—the reader no 
doubt, will have forgotten it—that Mrs. Grantly 
was not specially invited by her husband to go 
up to town with a view of being present at Miss 
Dunstable’s party. Mrs. Grantly said nothing on 
the subject, but she was somewhat chagrined ; 
not on account of the loss she sustained with 
reference to that celebrated assembly, but because 
she felt that her daughter’s affairs required the 
supervision of a mother’s eye. She also doubted 
the final ratification of that Lufton-Grantly treaty, 
and, doubting it, she did not feel quite satisfied 
that her daughter should be left in Lady Luf- 
ton’s hands. She had said a word or two to the 
archdeacon before he went up, but only a word or 
two, for she hesitated to trust him in so delicate a 
matter. She was, therefore, not a little surprised at 
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receiving, on the second morning after her husband’s 
departure, a letter from him desiring her immediate 
presence in London. She was surprised; but her 
heart was filled rather with hope than dismay, for 
she had full confidence in her daughter’s discre- 
tion, | 

On the morning after the party, Lady Lufton and 
Griselda had breakfasted together as usual, but each 
felt that the manner of the other was altered. Lady 
Lufton thought that her young friend was somewhat 
less attentive, and perhaps less meek in her demean- 
our, than usual; and Griselda felt that Lady Lufton 
was less affectionate. Very little, however, was said 
between them, and Lady Lufton expressed no sur- 
prise when Griselda begged to be left alone at home, 
instead of accompanying her ladyship when the car- 
riage came to the door. 

Nobody called in Bruton-street that afternoon—no 
one, at least, was let in—except the archdeacon. 
He came there late in the day, and remained with 
his daughter till Lady Lufton returned. Then he 
took his leave, with more abruptness than was usual 
with him, and without saying anything special to 
account for the duration of his visit. Neither did 
Griselda say anything special; and so the evening 
wore away, each feeling in some unconscious manner 
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that she was on less intimate terms with the other 
than had previously been the case. 

On the next day also Griselda would not go out, 
but at four o’clock a servant brought a letter to her 
from Mount-street. Her mother had arrived in 
London and wished to see her at once. Mrs. Grantly 
sent her love to Lady Lufton, and would call at half- 
past five, or at any later hour at which it might be 
convenient for Lady Lufton to see her. Griselda 
was to stay and dine in Mount-street; so said the 
letter. Lady Lufton declared that she would be 
very happy to see Mrs. Grantly at the hour named ; 
and then, armed with this message, Griselda started 
for her mother’s lodgings. 

*J’ll send the carriage for you,” said Lady Lufton. 
‘I suppose about ten will do.” 

‘Thank you,” said Griselda, “that will do very 
nicely ;” and then she went. 

Exactly at half-past five Mrs. Grantly was shown 
into Lady Lufton’s drawing-room. Her daughter 
did not come with her, and Lady Lufton could see 
by the expression of her friend’s face that business 
was to be discussed. Indeed, it was necessary that 
she herself should discuss business, for Mrs. Grantly 
must now be told that the family treaty could not be 
ratified. The gentleman declined the alliance, and 
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poor Lady Lufton was uneasy in her mind at the 
nature of the task before her. | 

«Your coming up has been rather unexpected,” 
said Lady Lufton, as soon as her friend was seated 
on the sofa. 

«Yes, indeed; I got a letter from the archdeacon 
only this morning, which made it absolutely neces- 
sary that I should come.” 

No bad news, I hope?” said Lady Lufton. 

“No; I can’t call it bad news. But, dear Lady 
Lufton, things won’t always turn out exactly as one 
would have them.” © 

“No, indeed,” said her ladyship, remembering 
that it was incumbent on her to explain to Mrs. 
Grantly now at this present interview the tidings 
with which her mind was fraught. She would, how- 
ever, let Mrs. Grantly first tell her own story, 
feeling, perhaps, that the one might possibly bear 
upon the other. - 

“Poor dear Griselda!” said Mrs. Grantly, almost 
with a sigh. “I need not tell you, Lady Lufton, 
what my hopes were regarding her.” 

“‘ Has she told you anything—anything that——” 

* She would have spoken to you at once—and it 
was due to you that she should have done so—but 
she was timid; and not unnaturally so. And then 
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it was right that she should see her father and me 
before she quite made up her own mind. But I may 
say that it is settled now.” 

‘‘ What is settled?” asked Lady Lufton. 

“Of course it is impossible for any one to tell 
beforehand how these things will turn out,” continued 
Mrs. Grantly, beating about the bush rather more 
than was necessary. ‘ The dearest wish of my heart 
was to see her married to Lord Lufton. I should so 
much have wished to have her in the same county 
with me, and such a match as that would have fully 
satisfied my ambition.” 

“Well; I should rather think it might!” Lady 
Lufton did not say this out loud, but she thought it. 
Mrs. Grantly was absolutely speaking of a match 
between her daughter and Lord Lufton as though 
she would have displayed some amount of Christian 
moderation in putting up with it! Griselda Grantly 
might be a very nice girl; but even she—so thought 
Lady Lufton at the moment—might possibly be 
priced too highly. 

“Dear Mrs. Grantly,” she said, “I have foreseen 
for the last few days that our mutual hopes in this 
respect would not be gratified. Lord Lufton, I 
think ;—but perhaps it is not necessary to explain 
—— Had you not come up to town I should have 
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written to you,—probably to-day. Whatever may 
be dear Griselda’s fate in life, I sincerely hope that 
she may be happy.” 

‘“‘] think she will,” said Mrs. Grantly, in a tone 
that expressed much satisfaction. 

“‘ Has—has anything———” 

“Lord Dumbello proposed to Griselda the other - 
night, at Miss Dunstable’s party,” said Mrs. Grantly, 
with her eyes fixed upon the floor, and assuming on 
the sudden much meekness in her manner; “and 
his lordship was with the archdeacon yesterday, and 
again this morning. I fancy he is in Mount-street 
at the present moment.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Lady Lufton. She would 
have given worlds to have possessed at the moment 
sufficient self-command to have enabled her to ex- 
press in her tone and manner unqualified satisfaction 
at the tidings. But she had not such self-command, 
and. was painfully aware of her own deficiency. 
™ “Yes,” said Mrs. Grantly. ‘ And as it is all so 
far settled, and as I know you are so kindly anxious 
about dear Griselda, I thought it right to let you 
know atence. Nothing can be more upright, honour- 
able, and generous, than Lord Dumbello’s conduct; 
and, on the whole, the match is one with which I and 
the archdeacon cannot but be contented.” 
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It is certainly a great match,” said Lady Lufton. 
‘“‘ Have you seen Lady Hartletop yet?” 

Now Lady Hartletop could not be regarded as an 
agreeable connection, but this was the only word 
which escaped from Lady Lufton that could be 
- considered in any way disparaging, and, on the 
‘ whole, I think that she behaved well. 

‘Lord Dumbello is so completely his own master 
that that has not been necessary,” said Mrs. Grantly. 
‘The marquis has been told, and the archdeacon 
will see him either to-morrow or the day after.” 

There was nothing left for Lady Lufton but to 
congratulate her friend, and this she did in words 
perhaps not very sincere, but which, on the whole, 
were not badly chosen. 

“T am sure I hope she will be very happy,” said 
Lady Lufton, “and I trust that the alliance ”—the 
word was very agreeable to Mrs. Grantly’s ear— 
“will give unalloyed gratification to you and to her 
father. The position which she is called to fill 1s a 
very splendid one, but I do not think that it is above 
her merits.” 

This was very generous, and so Mrs. Grantly felt 
it. She had expected that her news would be 
received with the coldest shade of civility, and she 
was quite prepared to do battle if there were 
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occasion.. But she had no wish for war, and was 
almost grateful to Lady Lufton for her cordi- 
ality. 

“Dear Lady Lufton,” she said, “it is so kind of 
you to say so. I have told no one else, and of course 
would tell no one till you knew it. No one has 
known her and understood her so well as you have 
done. And I can assure you of this: that there is 
no one to whose friendship she looks forward in her 
new sphere of life with half so much pleasure as she 
does to yours.” 

Lady Lufton did not say much further. She 
could not declare that she expected much gratifica- 
tion from an intimacy with the future marchioness of 
Hartletop. The Hartletops and Luftons must, at 
any rate for her generation, live in a world apart, 
and she had now said all that her old friendship with 
Mrs. Grantly required. Mrs. Grantly understood all 
this quite as well as did Lady Lufton; but then 
Mrs. Grantly was much the better woman of the 
world. 

It was arranged that Griselda should come back to 
Bruton Street for the night, and that her visit should 
then be brought to a close. 

‘‘ The archdeacon thinks that for the present I had 
better remain up in town,” said Mrs. Grantly, “ and 
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under the very peculiar circumstances Griselda will 
be—perhaps more comfortable with me.” 

To this Lady Lufton entirely agreed; and so they 
parted, excellent friends, embracing each other in a 
most affectionate manner. 

That evening Griselda did return to Bruton Street, 
and Lady Lufton had to go through the further task 
of congratulating her. This was the more disagree- 
able of the two, especially so as it had to be thought 
over beforehand. But the young lady’s excellent 
good sense and sterling qualities made the task 
comparatively an easy one. She neither cried, nor 
was impassioned, nor went into hysterics, nor showed 
any emotion. She did not even talk of her noble 
Dumbello—her generous Dumbello. She took Lady 
Lufton’s kisses almost in silence, thanked her gently 
for her kindness, and made no allusion to her own 
fature grandeur. 

“JT think I should like to go to bed early,” she 
said, “as I must see to my packing-up.” 

‘* Richards will do all that for you, my dear.” 

“Qh, yes, thank you, nothing can be kinder 
than Richards. But [ll just see to my own 
dresses.” 

And so she went:to bed early. | 

Lady Lafton did not see her son for the next two 
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days, but when she did, of course she said a word or 
two about Griselda. 

“You have heard the news, Ludovic?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes; it’s at all the clubs. I have been 
overwhelmed with presents of willow branches.” 

“You, at any rate, have got nothing to regret,” 
she said. : 

‘‘ Nor you either, mother. I am sure that you do 
not think you have. Say that you do not regret it. 
Dearest mother, say so for my sake. Do you not 
know in your heart of hearts that she was not suited 
to be happy as my wife,—or to make me happy ?” 

‘Perhaps not,” said Lady Lufton, sighing. And 
then she kissed her son, and declared to herself that 
no girl in England could be good enough for him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SALMON FISHING IN NORWAY. 


Lorp DuMBELLO’s engagement with Griselda Grantly 
was the talk of the town for the next ten days. 
It formed, at least, one of two subjects which mono- 
polized attention, the other being that dreadful 
rumour, first put in motion by Tom Towers at 
Miss Dunstable’s party, as to a threatened dissolution 
of Parliament. 

‘* Perhaps, after all, it will be the best thing for 
us,” said Mr. Green Walker, who felt himself to be 
tolerably safe at Crewe Junction. 


“I regard it as a most wicked attempt,” said 


Harold Smith, who was not equally secure in his 
own borough, and to whom the expense of an elec- 
tion was disagreeable. “It is done in order that they 
may get time to tide over the autumn. They won't 
gain ten votes by a dissolution, and less than forty 
would hardly give them a majority. But they have 
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no sense of public duty—none whatever. Indeed, 
IT don’t know who has.” | 

“No, by Jove; that’s just it. That’s what my 
aunt Lady Hartletop says; there is no sense of duty 
left in the world. By-the-by, what an uncommon 
fool Dumbello is making himself!” And then the 
conversation went off to that other topic. 

Lord Lufton’s joke against himself about the 
willow branches was all very well, and nobody 
dreamed that his heart was sore in that matter. 
The world was laughing at Lord Dumbello for what 
it chose to call a foolish match, and Lord Lufton’s 
friends talked to him about it as though they had 
never suspected that he could have made an ass of 
himself in the same direction; but, nevertheless, he 
was not altogether contented. He by no means 
wished to marry Griselda; he had declared to him- 
self a dozen times since he had first suspected his 
mother’s manceuvres, that no consideration on earth 
should induce him to do so; he had pronounced her 
to be cold, insipid, and unattractive in spite of her 
beauty; and yet he felt almost angry that Lord 
Dumbello should have been successful.. And this, 
too, was the more inexcusable, seeing that he had 
never forgotten Lucy Robarts, had never ceased 
to love her, and that, in holding those various con- 
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versations within his own bosom, he was as loud in 
Lucy’s favour as he was in dispraise of Griselda.. 

‘Your hero, then,” I hear some well-balanced 
critic say, “is not worth very much.” 

In the first place Lord Lufton is not my hero; 
and in the next place, a man may be very imperfect 
and yet worth a great deal. A man may be as 
imperfect as Lord Lufton, and yet. worthy of a 
good mother and a good wife. If not, how many 
of us are unworthy of the mothers and wives we 
have! It is my belief that few young men settle 
themselves down to the work of the world, to the 
begetting of children, and carving and paying and 
struggling and fretting for the same, without having 
first been in love with four or five possible mothers 
for them, and probably with two or three at the 
same time. And yet these men are, as ai rule, 
worthy of the excellent wives that ultimately fall 
to their lot. In this way Lord Lufton had, to a. 
certain extent,.been in love with Griselda. There 
had been one moment in his life in which he would 
have offered. her his hand,. had not her discretion 
heen so excellent; and though that moment never 
returned, still he suffered from some feeling akin. to: 
disappointment, when he learned that. Griselda- had. 
been won and was to be worn.. He was;. then, a 
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dog in the manger, you will say. Well; and are 
we not all dogs in the manger, more or less actively ? 
Is not that manger-doggishness one of the ‘most 
common phases of the human heart ? | 
But not the less was Lord Lufton truly in love 
with Lucy Robarts. Had he fancied that any 
Dumbello was carrying on a siege before that for- 
tress, his vexation would have manifested itself in a 


| very different manner. He could joke about Griselda 


Grantly with a frank face and a happy tone of voice ; 
but had-he heard of any tidings of a similar import 
with reference to Lucy, he would have been past all 
joking, and I much doubt whether it would not even 
have affected his appetite. | 

‘“‘ Mother,” he said to Lady Lufton, a day or two 
after the declaration of Griselda’s engagement, “I 
am going to Norway to fish.” 

“To Norway,—to fish!” 

“Yes. We've got rather a nice party. Clontarf 


” 


is going, and Culpepper 

«¢ What, that horrid man !” 

“ He’s an excellent hand at fishing; and Hadding- 
ton Peebles, and—and—there’ll be six of us alto- 
gether; and we start this day week.” 

“ That’s rather sudden, Ludovic.” 

“Yes, it is sudden; but we're sick of London. 
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I should not care to go so soon myself, but Clontarf 
and Culpepper say that the season is early this year. 
I must go down to Framley before I start—about 
my horses; and therefore I came to tell you that I 
shall be there to-morrow.” | 

* At Framley to-morrow! If you could put it 
off for three days I should be going myself.” 

But Lord Lufton could not put it off for three 
days. It may be that on this occasion he did not 
wish for his mother’s presence at Framley while he 
was there; that he conceived that he should be 
more at his ease in giving orders about his stable 
if he were alone while so employed. At any rate 
he declined her company, and on the following 
morning did go down to Framley by himself. 

* Mark,” said Mrs. Robarts, hurrying into her 
husband’s book-room about the middle of the day, 
“Lord Lufton is at home. Have you heard 
it?” | 

‘What; here at Framley ?” 

“He is over at Framley Court; so the servants 
say. Carson saw him in the paddock with some 
of the horses. Won’t you go and see him?” 

“Of course I will,” said Mark, shutting up his 
papers. ‘ Lady Lufton can’t be here, and if he is 
alone he will probably come and dine.” 
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“T don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Robarts, 
thinking of poor Lucy. 

“*He is not in the least particular. What does 
for us will do for him. I shall ask him, at any rate.” 
And without further parley the clergyman took up 
his hat and went off in search of his friend. 

Lucy Robarts had been present when the gardener 
brought in tidings of Lord Lufton’s arrival at Fram- 
ley, and was aware that Fanny had gone to tell her 
husband. 

‘He won’t come here, will he?” she said, as soon 
as Mrs. Robarts returned. 

“T can’t say,” said Fanny. “I hope not. He 
ought not to do so, and I don’t think he will, But 
Mark says that he will ask him to dinner.” 

“Then, Fanny, I must be taken ill, There is 
nothing else for it.” 

“T don’t think he will come. I don’t think he can 
be so cruel. Indeed, I feel sure that he won't; but 
I thought it right to tell you.” 

Lucy also conceived that it was improbable that 
Lord Lufton should come to the parsonage under 
the present circumstances; and she declared to her- 
self that it would not be possible that she should 
appear at table if he did do so; but, nevertheless, 
the idea of his being at Framley was, perhaps, not 
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altogether painful to her. She did not recognize 
any pleasure as coming to her from his arrival, but 
still there was something in his presence which was, 
unconsciously to herself, soothing to her feelings. 
But that terrible question remained ;—how was she 
to act if it should turn out that he was coming to 
dinner ? 

‘If he does come, Fanny,” she said, solemnly, 
‘after a pause, “I must keep to my own room, and 
leave Mark to think what he pleases. It will be 
better for me to make a fool of myself there, than 
in his presence in the drawing-room.” - 

Mark Robarts took his hat and stick and went 
over at once to the home paddock, in which he 
knew that Lord Lufton was engaged with the horses 
and grooms. He also was in no supremely happy 
frame of mind, for his correspondence with Mr. 
Tozer was on the increase. He had received notice 
from that indefatigable gentleman that certain * over- 
due bills” were now lying at the bank in Barchester, 
and were very desirous of his, Mr. Robarts’s, notice. 
A coneatenation of certain peculiarly unfortunate 
circumstances made it indispensably necessary that 
Mr. Tozer should be repaid, without further loss 
of time, the various sums of money which he had 
advanced on the credit of Mr. Robarts’s name, &c. 
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&c. &c. No absolute ‘threat was put forth, and, 
singular to say, no actual :amount was named. 
Mr. ‘Robarts, however, could not but observe, with 
‘a most. painfully accurate attention, that -mention. 
‘was made, not of an overdue bill, but of overdue 
‘bills. What if Mr. Tozer were to demand from 
‘him the instant repayment of nine hundred pounds? 
‘Hitherto he had merely written to Mr. Sowerby, 
‘and he might have had an answer from that gentle- 
man this morning, but no such answer had as yet 
reached him. Consequently he was not, at the 
present moment, in a very happy frame of mind. 

He soon ‘found himself with Lord Lufton and 
the horses. Four or-five of them were being walked 
slowly about the paddock, in the care of .as many 
‘men or boys, and the sheets were being taken 
off them—off one after another, so that their master 
‘might look at them with the more accuracy. and 
satisfaction. But though Lord Lufton was ‘thus 
doing his duty, and going through his work, he 
was not doing it with his whole heart,—as the head 
groom perceived very well. He was fretful :about 
the nags, and seemed anxious ‘to get them out df 
his sight, as soon as he ‘had made a decent fea 
-of looking at them. 

“How are you, Lufton?” said Robarts, coming 
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forward. ‘They told me that you were down, 
and so I came across at once.” 

“Yes; I only got here this morning, and should 
have been over with you directly. I am going to 
Norway for six weeks or so, and it seems that 
the fish are so early this year, that we must start 
at once. I have a matter on which I want to 
speak to you before (I leave; and, indeed, it was 
that which brought me down more than anything 
else.” 

There was something hurried and not altogether 
easy about his manner as he spoke, which struck 
Robarts, and made him think that this promised 
matter to be spoken’ of would not be agreeable 
in discussion. He did not know whether Lord 
Lufton might not again be mixed up with Tozer 
and the bills. 

‘You will dine with us to-day,” he said, “if, as 
I suppose, you are all alone.” 

“Yes, I am all alone.” 

“Then, you'll come ?” 

“Well; I don’t quite know. No, I don’t think 
I can go over to dinner. Don’t look so disgusted. 
I'll explain it all to you just now.” 

What could there be in the wind; and how was 
it possible that Tozer’s bill should make it inex- 
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pedient for Lord Lufton to dine at the parsonage? 
Robarts, however, said nothing further about it 
at the moment, but turned off to look at the horses. 

“They are an uncommonly nice set of animals,” 
said he. 

“Well, yes; I don’t know. When a man has 
four or five horses to look at, somehow or other 
he never has one fit to go. That chesnut mare 
is a picture, now that nobody wants her; but she 
wasn’t able to carry me well to hounds a single 
day last winter. Take them in, Pounce; that'll do.” 

“Won't your lordship run your eye over the 
old black ’oss?” said Pounce, the head groom, in 
a melancholy tone; “he’s as fine, sir—as fine as 
a stag.” 

“To tell you the truth, I think they’re too fine; 
but thatll do; take them in. “And now, Mark, . 
if youre at leisure, we'll take a turn round the 
place.” 

Mark, of course, was at leisure, and so they 
started on their walk. 

“You're too difficult to please about your stable,” 
Robarts began. 

‘¢Never mind the stable now,” said Lord Lufton. 
* The truth is, Iam not thinking about it, Mark,” 
he then said, very abruptly, “I want you to be 
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‘frank with me. Has your sister ever spoken to you- 
about me?” | a = 

* My sister; Lucy?” — 

“ Yes.; your sister Lucy.” 

“No, never; at least nothing especial; nothing 
that I can-remember at this moment.” 

‘Nor your wife? ” oe 
« ©Spoken about you!—Fanny? Of course she 
‘has, in an ordmary way. It would be impossible 
that she should not. ‘But what do you mean?” 

“ Have either of them told you that I made an 
‘offer to your sister? ” 

' © That you made an offer to Lucy?” — 
“Yes, that I made an offer to Lucy.” 

“No; nobody has told me so. I have never 
dreamed of such a thing; nor, as far as I believe, 
chave they. If anybody has spread such a report, or 
said ‘that either of them have hinted at such a thing, it 
is a base lie. Good heavens! Lufton, for what do 
“you take them ? ” 

“‘ But I did,” said his lordship. 

“ Did what?” said the parson. 

‘J did make your sister an offer.” 

‘¢ You made Lucy an offer of marriage!” — 

‘* Yes, I .did;—in as plain language as a gentleman 
could use to a lady.” ; 
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‘* And what answer did she make?” 

‘‘She refused me. And now, Mark, I have come 
down here with the express purpose of making that 
offer again. Nothing could be more decided’ than 
your sister’s answer. It struck me as being almost 
uncourteously decided. But still it is possible that 
circumstances may have weighed .with her, which 
ought not to weigh with her. If her love ‘be not 
given to any one else, J may still have a chance 
of it. It’s the old story of faint heart, you know: 
at any rate, I mean to try my luck again; and 
thinking over it with deliberate purpose, I have 
‘come to the ‘conclusion that I ought to tell you 
before I see her.” | a 

Lord Lufton in love with Lucy! As these words 
repeated themselves over and over again within 
Mark Robarts’s mind, his mind added ,‘to them 
notes of surprise without end. How had it possibly 
come about,—and why? In his estimation his 
sister Lucy was a very simple girl—not plain 
indeed, but by no means beautiful; certainly not 
stupid, but by no means brilliant. And then, he 
would have said, that of all men whom he knew, 
Lord Lufton would have been the last to fall in 
love with such a girl as his sister. And now; 
-what was he to say.or do? What views was he 
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bound to hold? In what direction should he act ? 
There was Lady Lufton on the one side, to whom 
he owed everything. How would life be possible 
to him in that parsonage—within a few yards of 
her elbow—if he consented to receive Lord Lufton 
as the acknowledged-suitor of his sister? It would 


be a great match for Lucy, doubtless; but 
Indeed, he could not bring himself to believe that 
Lucy could in truth become the absolute reigning 
queen of Framley Court. 

“Do you think that Fanny knows anything of all 
this?” he said, after a moment or two. 

“J cannot possibly tell. If she does, it is not 
with my knowledge. I should have thought that 
you could best answer that.” 

**T cannot answer it at all,” said Mark. “TI, 
at least, have had no remotest idea of such a 
thing.” 

“Your ideas of it now need not be at all remote,” 
said Lord Lufton, with a faint smile; “and you 
may know it as a fact. I did make her an offer of 
marriage; I was refused; I am going to repeat it; 
and I am now taking you into my confidence, in 
order that, as her brother, and as my friend, you 
may give me such assistance as you can.” They 
then walked on in silence for some yards, after 
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which Lord Lufton added: “And now I'll dine 
with you to-day if you wish it.” 

Mr. Robarts did not know what to say; he could 
not bethink himself what answer duty required of 
him. He had no right to interfere between his sister 
end such a marriage, if she herself should wish it; 
but still there was something terrible in the thought 
of it! He had a vague conception that it must 
come to evil; that the project was a dangerous one > 
and that it could not finally result happily for any 
of them. What would Lady Lufton say? That 
undoubtedly was the chief source of his dismay. 

‘Have you spoken to your mother about this?” 
he said. 

“My mother? no; why speak to her till I know 
my fate? A man does not like to speak much of 
such matters if there be a probability of his being 
rejected. I tell you because I do not like to make 
my way into your house under a false pre- 
tence.” 

‘But what would Lady Lufton say ?” | 

“J think it probable that she would be displeased 
on the first hearing it; that in four-and-twenty hours 
she would be reconciled; and that after a week or 
so Lucy would be her dearest favourite and the 
prime minister of all her machinations. You don’t 
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know my mother as.well as I do. She would give 
her head off her shoulders to do me a pleasure.” 

“And for that reason,” said Mark Robarts, “ you 
ought, if possible, to do her pleasure.” 

“I cannot absolutely marry a wife of her choosing, 
if you mean that,” said Lord Lufton. 

They: went on walking about the garden for an 
hour, but they hardly got any farther than the point 
to which we have now brought them. Mark Robarts 
could not make up his mind on the spur of the 
moment; nor, as he said more than once to Lord 
Lufton, could he ‘be at all sure that Lucy would in 
any way~be guided by him. It was, therefore, at 
last settled between them that Lord Lufton should 
come to the parsonage immediately after breakfast 
on the following morning. It was agreed also that 
the dinner had better not come off, and Robarts 
promised that he would, if possible, have determined 
by the morning as to what advice he would give his 
sister. : | 

He went direct home to the parsonage from 
Framley Court, feeling that he was altogether in 
the dark till he should have consulted his wife. 
How would he feel if Lucy were to become Lady 
Lufton ? and how would he look Lady Lufton in 
the face in telling her that such was to be his 
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sister’s destiny? On returning home he imme- 
diately found his wife, and had not been closeted’ 
with her five minutes before he knew, at any rate, 
all that she knew. 

«“ And you mean to say that she does love him ?” 
said Mark. 

‘‘Indeed she does; and is it not natural that 
she should? When I saw them so much together 
I feared that she would. But I never thought that 
he would care for her.” 

Even Fanny did. not as yet give Lucy credit 
for half her attractiveness.. After an hour’s talk- 
ing the interview between the husband and wife 
ended in a message to Lucy, begging her to join: 
them both in the. book-room. 7 

‘Aunt Lucy,” said a chubby little darling, who 
was taken up into his aunt’s arms as he spoke, 
“papa and mama ’ant ’oo in te tuddy, and I musn’t 
go wis ’oo.” 

Lucy, as: she kissed the boy and pressed his face 
against her own, felt that her blood was running 
quick to her heart. 

“ Mus’nt 00’ go wis me, my own one?” she 
said as she put her playfellow down; but she 
played with the child only because she did not 
wish to betray even to him that she was hardly 
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mistress of herself. She knew that Lord Lufton 
was at Framley; she knew that her brother had 
been to him; she knew that a proposal had been 
made that he should come there that day to dinner. 
Must it not therefore be the case that this call 
to a mecting in the study had arisen out of Lord 
Lufton’s arrival at Framley? and ‘yet, how could 
it have done so? Had Fanny betrayed her in 
order to prevent the dinner invitation? It could 
not be possible that Lord Lufton himself should 

have spoken on the subject! And then she again 

stooped to kiss the child, rubbed her hands across 

her forehead to smooth her hair, and erase, if that 

might be possible, the look of care which she wore, 

and then descended slowly to her brother’s sitting- 

room. 

Her hand paused for a second on the door ere 
she opened it, but she, had resolved that, come what 
might, she would be brave. She pushed it open and 
walked in with a bold front, with eyes wide open, 
and. a slow step. | 

‘Frank says that you want me,” she said. 

Mr. Robarts and Fanny were both standing up 
by the fireplace, and each waited a second for the 
other to speak when Lucy entered the room, and 
then Fanny began,— 
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‘‘ Lord Lufton is here, Lucy.” 

“Here! Where? At the parsonage?” 

“No, not at the parsonage; but over at Framley 
Court,” said Mark. 

“And he promises to call here after breakfast 
to-morrow,” said Fanny. And then again there was 
a pause. Mrs. Robarts hardly dared to look Lucy 
in the face. She had not betrayed her trust, seeing 
that the secret had been told to Mark, not by her, 
but by Lord Lufton; but she could not but feel 
that Lucy would think that she had betrayed it. 

“Very well,” said Lucy, trying to smile; “I have 
no objection in life.” 

«But, Lucy, dear,”—and now Mrs. Robarts put 
her arm round her sister-in-law’s waist,—‘he is 
coming here especially to see you.” 

‘’Oh; that makes a difference. I am afraid that 
I shall be——engaged.” | 

“He has told everything to Mark,” said Mrs. 
Robarts. | 

Lucy now felt that her bravery was almost desert- 
ing her. She hardly-knew which way to look or 
how to stand. Had Fanny told everything also? 
There was so much that Fanny knew that Lord 
Lufton could not have known. But, in truth, Fanny 
had told all—the whole story of Lucy’s love, and 
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had described the reasons which had induced her 
to reject her suitor; and had done so in words which, 
had Lord Lufton heard them, would have made him 
twice as passionate in his love. | 
And then it certainly did occur to Lucy to think 
why Lord Lufton should have come to. Framley and: 
told all this history to her brother. She attempted | 
for a moment to make herself believe that she was. 
angry with him for doing so. But she was not 


eee 


angry. She had not time to argue much about it, 
but there came upon her a gratified sensation of 
having been. remembered, and thought of, and— 
loved. Must it not be so? Could it be possible 
that he himself would have told this tale to her 
brother, if he did not still love her? Fifty times 
she had said to herself that his offer had been an 
affair of the moment, and fifty times she had. been 
unhappy in so saying. But. this new. coming of 
his could not be an affair of the moment. She 
had been the dupe, she had thought, of an absurd 
passion on. her own part;. but now—how was. it 
now? She did not bring herself to think that she 
should ever be Lady Lufton. She had still, in 
seme perversely obstinate manner, made up her 
mind against that result. But yet, nevertheless, 


it did im some unaccountable manner” satisfy her 
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to feel that Lord Lufton had himself come down 
to Framley and himself told this story. 

“He has told everything to Mark,” said Mrs. 
Robarts; and then again there was a pause for a 
moment, during which these thoughts passed through 
Lucy’s mind. 

“Yes,” said Mark, “he has told me all, and he 
is coming here to-morrow morning that he may 
receive an answer from yourself.” 

“¢ What answer?” said Lucy, trembling. 

“Nay, dearest ; who can say that but yourself?” 
and her sister-in-law, as she spoke, pressed close 
against her. ‘“ You must say that yourself.” 

Mrs. Robarts in her long conversation with her 
husband had pleaded strongly on Lucy’s behalf, 
taking, as if were, a part against Lady Luf- 
ton. She had said that if Lord Lufton per- 
severed in his suit, they at the parsonage could 
not be justified in robbing Lucy of all that she 
had won for herself, in order to do Lady Lufton’s 
pleasure. , / 

“But she will think,” said Mark, “that we have 
plotted and intrigued for this. She will call us 
ungrateful, and. will make Lucy’s life wretched.” 
To which the wife had answered, that all that. must 
be left in God’s hands. They had not plotted or 
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intrigued. Lucy, though loving the man in her 
heart of hearts, had already once refused him, 
because she would not be thought to have snatched 
at so great a prize. But if Lord Lufton loved her 
so warmly that he had come down there in this 
manner, on purpose, as he himself had put it, that he 
might learn his fate, then—so argued Mrs. Robarts 
—they two, let their loyalty to Lady Lufton be ever 
so strong, could not justify it to their consciences 
to stand between Lucy and her lover. Mark had 
still somewhat demurred to this, suggesting how 
terrible would be their plight if they should now 
encourage Lord Lufton, and if he, after such en- 
couragement, when they should have quarrelled with 
Lady Lufton, should allow himself to be led away 
from his engagement by his mother. To which 
Fanny had announced that justice was justice, and 
that right was right. Everything must be told to 
Lucy, and she must judge for herself. 

«But I do not know what Lord Lufton wants,” 
said Lucy, with her eyes fixed upon the ground, 
and now trembling more than ever. “He did come 
to me, and I did give him an answer.” 

«And is that answer to be final?” said Mark,— 
somewhat cruelly, for Lucy had not yet been told 
that her lover had made any repetition of his pro- 
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posal. Fanny, however, determined that no injustice 
should be done, and therefore she at last continued 
the story. | | 

“We know that you did give him an answer, 
dearest; but gentlemen sometimes will not put up 
with one answer on such a subject. Lord Lufton 
has declared to Mark that he means to ask again. 
He has come down here on purpose to do so.” 

And Lady Lufton—” said Lucy, speaking hardly 
above a whisper, and still hiding her face as she 
leaned against her sister’s shoulder. _ 

‘ Lord Lufton has not spoken to his mother about © 
it,” said Mark; and it immediately became clear 
to Lucy, from the tone of her brother’s voice, that 
he, at least, would not be pleased, should she accept 
her lover’s vow. | 

‘You must decide out of your own heart, dear,” 
said Fanny, generously. ‘ Mark and I know how 
well you have behaved, for I have told him every- 
thing.” Lucy shuddered and leaned closer against 
her sister as this was said to her. ‘TI had no alter- 
native, dearest, but to tell him. It was best so; 
was it not? But nothing has been told to Lord — 
Lufton. Mark would not let him come here to- 
day, because it would have flurried you, and he 
wished to give you time to think. But you can 
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see him to-morrow morning,—can you not? and 
then answer him.” 

Lucy now stood perfectly silent, feeling that she 
dearly loved her sister-in-law for her sisterly kind- 
ness—for that sisterly wish to promote a sister’s 
love; but still there was in her mind a strong 
resolve not to allow Lord Lufton to come there 
under the idea that he would ‘be received as a 
favoured lover. Her love was powerful, but so 
also was her pride; and she could not bring her- 
self to bear the scorn which would lay in Lady 
Lufton’s eyes. ‘ His mother will despise me, and 
then he will despise me too,” she said to herself; 
and with a strong gulp of disappointed love and 
ambition she determined to persist. . 

“Shall we leave you now, dear; and speak of 
it again to-morrow morning, before he comes?” said 
Fanny. 

«That will be the best,” said Mark. ‘ Turn it 
in your mind every way to-night. ‘Think of it 
when you have said your prayers—and, Lucy, come 
here to me;”—then, taking her in his arms, he 
kissed her with a tenderness that was not customary 
with him towards her. “It is fair,” said he, “ that 
I should tell you this: that I have perfect confidence 
in your judgment and feeling; and that I will stand 
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by you as your brother in whatever decision you 
may come to. Fanny and I both think that you 
have behaved excellently, and are both of us sure 
that you will do what is best. Whatever you do I 
will stick to you ;—and so will Fanny.” 

** Dearest, dearest Mark !” 

« And now we will say nothing more about it till 
to-morrow morning,” said Fanny. | 
But Lucy felt that this saying nothing more about 
it till to-morrow morning would be tantamount to 
an acceptance on her part of Lord Lufton’s offer. 
Mrs. Robarts knew, and Mr. Robarts also now knew, 
the secret of her heart; and if, such being the case, 
she allowed Lord Lufton to come there with the 
acknowledged purpose of pleading his own suit, it 
would be impossible for her not to yield. If she 
were resolved that she would not yield, now was 
the time for her to stand her ground and make her 

fight. 

“Do not go, Fanny; at least not quite yet,” she 
said. : 

«Well, dear?” 

* T want you to stay while I tell Mark. He must 
not let Lord Lufton come here to-morrow.” 

“Nor let him!” said Mrs. Robarts. | 

Mr. Robarts said nothing, but he felt that his 
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sister was rising in his esteem from minute to 
minute. 

“No; Mark must bid him not come. He will 
not wish to pain me when it can do no good. Look 
here, Mark ;” and she walked over to her brother, and 
put both her hands upon his arm. “Ido love Lord 
Lufton. I had no such meaning or thought when 
I first knew him. But I do love him—TI love him 
dearly ;—almost as well as Fanny loves you, I sup- 
pose. You may tell him so if you think proper— 
nay, you must tell him so, or he will not understand 
me. But tell him this, as coming from me: that 
I will never marry him, unless his mother asks me.” 

‘¢ She will not do that, I fear,” said Mark, sorrow- 
fully. | 

“No; I suppose not,” said Lucy, now regaining 
all her courage. “If I thought it probable that she 
should wish me to be her daughter-in-law, it would 
not be necessary that I should make such a stipula- 
tion. It is because she will not wish it; because 
she would regard me as unfit to—to—to mate with 
her son. She would hate me, and scorn me; and 
then he would begin to scorn me, and perhaps would 
cease to love me. I could not bear her eye upon 
me, if she thought that I had injured her son. 
Mark, you will go to him now; will you not? and 
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explain this to him ;—as much of it as is necessary. 
Tell him, that if his mother asks me I will—consent, 
But that as I know that she never will, he is to look 
upon all that he has said as forgotten. With me 
it shall be the same as though it were forgotten.” 

Such was her verdict, and so confident were they 
both of her firmness—of her obstinacy Mark would 
have called it on any other occasion,—that they, 
neither. of them, sought to make her alter it. 

“You will go to him now,—this afternoon; will 
you not?” she said; and Mark promised that he 
would. “He could not but feel that he himself was 
greatly relieved. Lady Lufton might probably hear 
that her son had been fool enough to fall in love 
with the parson’s sister, but under existing circum- 
stances she could not consider herself aggrieved either 
by the parson or by his sister. Lucy was behaving 
well, and Mark was proud of her. Lucy was be- 
having with fierce spirit, and Fanny was grieving 
for her. | 

“Yd rather be by myself till dinner-time,” said 
Lucy, as Mrs. Robarts prepared to go with her 
out of the room. ‘Dear Fanny, don’t look un- 
happy; there’s nothing to make us unhappy. I told 
you I should want goat’s milk, and that will be all.” 

Robarts, after sitting for an hour with his wife, 
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know my mother as well as Ido. She would give 
her head off her shoulders to do me a pleasure.” 

“And for that reason,” said Mark Robarts, “ you 
ought, if possible, to do her pleasure.” 

‘I cannot absolutely marry a wife of her choosing, 
if you mean that,” said Lord Lufton. 

They: went on walking about the garden for an 
hour, but they hardly got any farther than the point 
to which we have now brought them. Mark Robarts 
could not make up his mind on the spur of the 
moment; nor, as he said more than once to Lord 
Lufton, could he ‘be at all sure that Lucy would in 
any way~be guided by him. It was, therefore, at 
last settled between them that Lord Lufton should 
come to the parsonage immediately after breakfast 
on the following morning. It was agreed also that 
the dinner had better not come off, and Robarts 
promised that he would, if possible, have determined 
by the morning as to what advice he would give his 
sister. : 

He went direct home to the parsonage from 
Framley Court, feeling that he was altogether in 
the dark till he should have consulted his wife. 
How would he feel if Lucy were to become Lady 
Lufton? and how would he look’ Lady Lufton in 
the face in telling her that such was to be his 
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sister’s. destiny? On. returning ‘home he imme~ 
diately found his wife, and had not been closeted’ 
with her five minutes before he knew, at any rate, 
all that she knew. | 

‘ And you mean to say that she does love him ?” 
said Mark. | 

‘“‘Indeed she does; and is it not natural that 
she should? When I saw them so much together 
I feared that she would. But I never thought that 
he would care for her.” 

Even Fanny did not as yet give Lucy credit 
for half her attractiveness.. After an hour’s talk- 
ing the interview between. the husband and wife 
ended in a message to Lucy, begging her to join: 
them both in the. book-room. 7 

« Aunt Lucy,” said a chubby little darling, who 
was taken up into his aunt’s arms as he spoke, 
‘papa. and mama ’ant ‘oo in: te tuddy,.and I musn’t | 
go wis ’oo.” 

Lucy, as: she kissed the boy and pressed his face 
against her own, felt that her blood was running 
quick to her heart. 

“ Mus’nt.0oo’ go wis me, my own one?” she 
said as she put her playfellow down; but she 
played with the child only because she did not 
wish to betray even to him that she was hardly 
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mistress of herself. She knew that Lord Lufton 
was at Framley; she knew that her brother had 
been to him; she knew that a proposal had been 
made that he should come there that day to dinner. 
Must it not therefore be the case that this call 
to a meeting in the study had arisen out of Lord 
Lufton’s arrival at Framley? and ‘yet, how could 
it have done so? Had Fanny betrayed her in 
order to prevent the dinner invitation? It could 
not be possible that Lord Lufton himself should 
have spoken on the subject! And then she again 
stooped to kiss the child, rubbed her hands across 
her forehead to smooth her hair, and erase, if that 
might be possible, the look of care which she wore, 
and then descended slowly to her brother’s sitting- 
room. 

Her hand paused for a second on the door ere 
she opened it, but she, had resolved that, come what 
might, she would be brave. She pushed it open and 
walked in with a bold front, with eyes wide open, 
and a slow step. | 

‘‘Frank says that you want me,” she said. 

Mr. Robarts and Fanny were both standing up 
by the fireplace, and each waited a second for the 
other to speak when Lucy entered the room, and 
then Fanny began,— 
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‘Lord Lufton is here, Lucy.” 

‘Here! Where? At the parsonage ?” 

* No, not at the parsonage; but over at Framley 
Court,” said Mark. 

‘¢ And he promises to call here after breakfast 
to-morrow,” said Fanny. And then again there was 
a pause. Mrs. Robarts hardly dared to look Lucy 
in the face. She had not betrayed her trust, seeing 
that the secret had been told to Mark, not by her, 
but by Lord Lufton; but she could not but feel 
that Lucy would think that she had betrayed it. 

‘Very well,” said Lucy, trying to smile; “I have 
no objection in life.” 

‘But, Lucy, dear,”—and now Mrs. Robarts put 
her arm round her sister-in-law’s waist,—he is 
coming here especially to see you.” 

“Oh; that makes a difference. I am afraid that 
I shall be——engaged.” | 

‘He has told everything to Mark,” said Mrs. 
Robarts. | | 

Lucy now felt that her bravery was almost desert- 
ing her. She hardly.-knew which way to look or 
how to stand. Had Fanny told everything also? 
There was so much that Fanny knew that Lord 
Lufton could not have known. But, in truth, Fanny 
had told all—the whole story of Lucy’s love, and 
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had described the reasons which had induced her 
to reject her suitor; and had done so in words which, 
had Lord Lufton heard them, would have made him 
twice as passionate in his love. 

And then it certainly did occur to Lucy to think 
why Lord Lufton should have come to. Framley and: 
told all this history to her brother. She attempted 
for a moment to make herself believe that she was. 
angry with him for doing so. But she was not 
angry. She had not time to argue much about it, 
but there came upon her a gratified sensation of. 
having been remembered, and thought of, and— 
loved. Must it not be so? Could it be possible 
that he himself would have told this tale to her 
brother, if he did not still love her? Fifty times 
she had said to herself that his offer had been an 
affair of the moment, and fifty times she had been 
unhappy m so saying. But this new. coming of 
his could not be an affair of the moment. She 
had been the dupe, she had thought, of an absurd 
passion on. her own part; but now—how was it 
now? She did not bring herself to think that she 
should ever be Lady Lufton. She had still, in 
seme perversely obstinate manner, made up her 
mind against that result. But yet, nevertheless, 
it did in some unaccountable manner satisfy her 
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to feel that Lord Lufton had himself come down 
to Framley and himself told this story. 

“He has told everything to Mark,” said Mrs. 
Robarts; and then again there was a pause for a 
moment, during which these thoughts passed through 
Lucy’s mind. 

“Yes,” said Mark, he has told me all, and he 
is coming here to-morrow morning that he may 
receive an answer from yourself.” 

‘What answer?” said Lucy, trembling. 

‘‘ Nay, dearest; who can say that but yourself?” 
and her sister-in-law, as she spoke, pressed close 
against her. ‘ You must say that yourself.” 

Mrs. Robarts in her long conversation with her 
husband had pleaded strongly on Lucy’s behalf, 
taking, as if were, a part against Lady Luf- 
ton. She had said that if Lord Lufton per- 
severed in his suit, they at the parsonage could 
not be justified in robbing Lucy of all that she 
had won for herself, in order to do Lady Lufton’s 
pleasure. | 


‘But she will think,” said Mark, “that we have 


‘plotted and intrigued for this. She will call us 


ungrateful, and. will make Lucy’s life wretched.” 


To which the wife had answered, that all that. must 


be left in God’s hands. They had not plotted or 
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see him to-morrow morning,—can you not? and 
then answer him.” 

Lucy now stood perfectly silent, feeling that she 
dearly loved her sister-in-law for her sisterly kind- 
ness—for that sisterly wish to promote a sister’s 
love; but still there was m her mind a strong 
resolve not to allow Lord Lufton to come there 
under the idea that he would be received as a 
favoured lover. Her love was powerful, but so 
also was her pride; and she could not bring her- 
self to bear the scorn which would lay in Lady 
Lufton’s eyes. ‘ His mother will despise me, and 
then he will despise me too,” she said to herself; 
and with a strong gulp of disappointed love and 
ambition she determined to persist. | 

“Shall we leave you now, dear; and speak of 
it again to-morrow morning, before he comes?” said 
Fanny. 

“That will be the best,” said Mark. “Turn it 
in your mind every way to-night. ‘Think of it 
when you have said your prayers—and, Lucy, come 
here to me;”—then, taking her in his arms, he 
kissed her with a tenderness that was not customary 
with him towards her. “It is fair,” said he, * that 
I should tell you this: that I have perfect confidence 
in your judgment and feeling; and that I will stand 
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by you as your brother in whatever decision you 
may come to. Fanny and I both think that you 
have behaved excellently, and are both of us sure 
that you will do what is best. Whatever you do I 


will stick to you ;—and so will Fanny.” 


s Dearest, dearest Mark !” 

«And now we will say nothing more about it till 
to-morrow morning,” said Fanny. 

But Lucy felt that this saying nothing more about 
it till to-morrow morning would be tantamount to 
an acceptance on her part of Lord Lufton’s offer. 
Mrs. Robarts knew, and Mr. Robarts also now knew, 
the secret of her heart; and if, such being the case, 
she allowed Lord Lufton to come there with the 
acknowledged purpose of pleading his own suit, it 
would be impossible for her not to yield. If she 
were resolved that she would not yield, now was 
the time for her to stand her ground and make her 
fight. 

“Do not go, Fanny; at least not quite yet,” she 
said, 

« Well, dear?” 

“‘T want you to stay while J tell Mark. He must 
not let Lord Lufton come here to-morrow.” 

“Nor let him!” said Mrs. Robarts. | 

Mr. Robarts said nothing, but he felt that his 
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sister was rising in his esteem from minute to 
minute. 

“No; Mark must bid him not come. He will 
not wish to pain me when it can do no good. Look 
here, Mark ;” and she walked over to her brother, and 
put both her hands upon his arm. “Ido love Lord 
Lufton. I had no such meaning or thought when 
I first knew him. But I do love him—I love him 
dearly ;—almost as well as Fanny loves you, I sup- 
pose. You may tell him so if you think proper— 
nay, you must tell him so, or he will not understand 
me. But tell him this, as coming from me: that 
I will never marry him, unless his mother asks me.” 

«¢ She will not do that, I fear,” said Mark, sorrow- 
fully. 

“No; I suppose not,” said Lucy, now regaining 
all her courage. “ If I thought it probable that she 
should wish me to be her daughter-in-law, it would 
not be necessary that I should make such a stipula- 
tion. It is because she will not wish it; because 
she would regard me as unfit to—to—to mate with 
her son. She would hate me, and scorn me; and 
then he would begin to scorn me, and perhaps would 
cease to love me. I could not bear her eye upon 
me, if she thought that I had injured her son. 
Mark, you will go to him now; will you not? and 
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explain this to him ;—as much of it as is necessary. 
Tell him, that if his mother asks me I will—consent, 
But that as I know that she never will, he is to look 
upon all that he has said as forgotten. With me 
it shall be the same as though it were forgotten.” 

Such was her verdict, and so confident were they 
both of her firmness—of her obstinacy Mark would 
have called it on any other occasion,—that they, 
neither of them, sought to make her alter it. 

“You will go to him now,—this afternoon; will 
you not?” she said; and Mark promised that he 
would. He could not but feel that he himself was 
greatly relieved. Lady Lufton might probably hear 
that her son had been fool enough to fall in love 
with the parson’s sister, but under existing circum- 
stances she could not consider herself aggrieved either 
by the parson or by his sister. Lucy was behaving 
well, and Mark was proud of her. Lucy was be- 
having with fierce spirit, and Fanny was grieving 
for her. | 

“Yd rather be by myself till dinner-time,” said 
Lucy, as Mrs. Robarts prepared to go with her 
out of the room. “ Dear Fanny, don’t look un- 
happy; there’s nothing to make us unhappy. I told 
you I should want goat’s milk, and that will be all.” 

Robarts, after sitting for an hour with his wife, 
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did return again to Framley Court; and, after a 
considerable search, found Lord Lufton returning 
home to a late dinner. 

“Unless my mother asks her,” said he, when 
the story had been told him. “That is nonsense. 
Surely you told her that such is not the way of 
the world.” 

Robarts endeavoured to explain to him that Lucy 
could not endure to think that her husband’s mother 
should look on her with disfavour. 

“Does she think that my mother dislikes her— 
her specially?” asked Lord Lufton. 

No; Robarts could not suppose that that was 
the case; but Lady Lufton might probably think 
that a marriage with a clercyman’s sister would 
be a mésalliance. 

“That is out of the question,” said Lord Lufton ; 
‘“‘ as she has especially wanted me to marry a clergy- 
man’s daughter for some time past. But, Mark, 
it is absurd talking about my mother. A man 
in these days is not to marry as his mother bids 
him.” 

Mark could only assure him, in answer to all this, 
that Lucy was very firm in what she was doing, that 
she had quite made up her mind, and that she 
altogether absolved Lord Lufton from any necessity 
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to speak to his mother, if he did not think well 
of doing so. But all this was to very little pur- 
pose. 

‘She does love me then?” said Lord Lufton. 

“ Well,” said Mark, “I will not say whether she 
does or does not. I can only repeat her own mes- 
sage. She cannot accept you, unless she does so 
at your mother’s request.” And having said that 
again, he took his leave, and went back to the 


parsonage. 


Poor Lucy, having finished her interview with so 
much dignity, having fully satisfied her brother, and 
declined any immediate consolation from her sister- 


in-law, betook herself to her own bed-room. She 


had to think over what she had said and done, and 
it was necessary that she should be alone to do so. 
It might be that, when she came to reconsider the 
matter, she would not be quite so well -satisfied as 
was her brother. Her grandeur of demeanour and 
slow propriety of carriage lasted her till she was 
well mto her own room. There are animals who, 
when they are ailing in any way, contrive to hide 
themselves, ashamed, as it were, that the weakness 
of their suffering should be witnessed. Indeed, I 
am not sure whether all dumb animals do not do'so 
more or less; and in this respect Lucy was like a 
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dumb animal. Even in her confidences with Fanny 
she made a joke of her own misfortunes, and spoke 
of her heart ailments with self-ridicule. But now, 
having walked up the staircase with no hurried step, 
and having deliberately locked the door, she turned 
herself round to suffer in silence and solitude—as do 
the beasts and birds. 


She sat herself down on a low chair, which stood - 
at the foot of her bed, and, throwing back her head, 


held her handkerchief across her eyes and forehead, 
holding it tight in both her hands; and then she 
began to think. She began to think and also to cry, 
, for the tears came running down from beneath the 
handkerchief; and low sobs were to be heard,—only 
that the animal had taken itself off, to suffer in 
solitude. 

Had she not thrown from her all her chances of 
happiness? Was it possible that he should come to 
her yet: again,—a third time? No; it was not 
possible. The very mode and pride of this, her 
second rejection of him, made it impossible. In 


coming to her determination, and making her 


avowal, she had been actuated by the knowledge . 


that Lady Lufton would regard such a marriage 
with abhorrence. - Lady Lufton would not and 
could not ask her to condescend to be her son’s 
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bride. Her chance of happiness, of glory, of 
ambition, of love, was all gone. She had sacrificed 
‘everything, not to virtue, but to pride. And she 
had sacrificed not only herself, but him. When 
first he came there; when she had meditated over 
his first visit, she had hardly given him credit for 
deep love ; but now,—there could be no doubt that he 
loved her now. After his season in London, his 
days and nights passed with all that was beautiful, 
he had returned there, to that little country parsonage, 
_ that he might again throw himself at her feet. And 
she—she had refused to see him, though she loved 
him with all her heart, she had refused: to see him 
because she was so vile a coward that she could not 
bear the sour looks of an old woman ! 

«I will come down directly,” she said, when 
Fanny at last knocked at the door, begging to be 
admitted. ‘I won’t open it, love, but I will be with 
you in ten minutes; I will, indeed.” And so she 
was ; not, perhaps, without traces of tears, discernible 
by the experienced eye of Mrs. Robarts, but yet 
with a smooth brow, and voice under her own com- 
mand. | 

**T wonder whether she really loves him,” Mark 
said to his wife that night. 

‘Love him!” his wife had answered; * indeed 
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intrigued. Lucy, though loving the man in her 
heart of hearts, had already once refused him, 
because she would not be thought to have snatched 
at so great a prize. But if Lord Lufton loved her 
so warmly that he had come down there in this 
manner, on purpose, as he himself had put it, that he 
might learn his fate, then—so argued Mrs. Robarts 
—they two, let their loyalty to Lady Lufton be ever 
so strong, could not justify it to their consciences 
to stand between Lucy and her lover. Mark had 
still somewhat demurred to this, suggesting how 
terrible would be their plight if they should now 
encourage Lord Lufton, and if he, after such en- 
couragement, when they should have quarrelled with 
Lady Lufton, should allow himself to be led away 
from his engagement by his mother. To which 
Fanny had announced that justice was justice, and 
that right was right. Everything must be told to 
Lucy, and she must judge for herself. 

‘But I do not know what Lord Lufton wants,” 
said Lucy, with her eyes fixed upon the ground, 
and now trembling more than ever. “He did come 
to me, and I did give him an answer.” 

«‘ And is that answer to be final?” said Mark,— 
somewhat cruelly, for Lucy had not yet been told 
that her lover had made any repetition of his pro- 
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posal. Fanny, however, determined that no injustice 
should be done, and therefore she at last continued 
the story. | 

“We know that you did give him an answer, 
dearest; but gentlemen sometimes will not put up 
with one answer on such a subject. Lord Lufton 
has declared to Mark that he means to ask again. 
He has come down here on purpose to do so.” 

And Lady Lufton—” said Lucy, speaking hardly 
above a whisper, and still hiding her face as she 
leaned against her sister’s shoulder. __ 

‘ Lord Lufton has not spoken to his mother about — 
it,” said Mark; and it immediately became clear 
to Lucy, from the tone of her brother’s voice, that 
he, at least, would not be pleased, should she accept 
her lover’s vow. 

* You must decide out of your own heart, dear,” 
said Fanny, generously. Mark and I know how 
well you have behaved, for I have told him every- 
thing.” Lucy shuddered and leaned closer against 
her sister as this was said to her. “I had no alter- 
native, dearest, but to tell him. It was best so; 
was it not? But nothing has been told to Lord 
Lufton. Mark would not let him come here to- 
day, because it would have flurried you, and he 
wished to give you time to think. But you can 
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see him to-morrow morning,—can you not? and 
then answer him.” 

Lucy now stood perfectly silent, feeling that she 
dearly loved her sister-in-law for her sisterly kind- 
ness—for that sisterly wish to promote a sister’s 
love; but still there was m her mind a strong 
resolve not to allow Lord Lufton to come there 
under the idea that he would be received as a 
favoured lover. Her love was powerful, but so 
also was her pride; and she could not bring her- 
self to bear the scorn which would lay in Lady 
Lufton’s eyes. ‘“ His mother will despise me, and 
then he will despise me too,” she said to herself; 
and with a strong gulp of disappointed love and 
ambition she determined to persist. . 

“Shall we leave you now, dear; and speak of 
it again to-morrow morning, before he comes?” said 
Fanny. 

“That will be the best,” said Mark. “Turn it 
in your mind every way to-night. Think of it 
when you have said your prayers—and, Lucy, come 
here to me;”—then, taking her in his arms, he 
kissed her with a tenderness that was not customary 
with him towards her. “It is fair,” said he, “that 
I should tell you this: that I have perfect confidence 


in your judgment and feeling; and that I will stand 
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by you as your brother in whatever decision you 
may come to. Fanny and I both think that you 
have behaved excellently, and are both of us sure 
that you will do what is best. Whatever you do I 
will stick to you ;—and so will Fanny.” 

Dearest, dearest Mark !” 

«And now we will say nothing more about it till 
to-morrow morning,” said Fanny. 

But Lucy felt that this saying nothing more about 
it till to-morrow morning would be tantamount to 
an acceptance on her part of Lord Lufton’s offer. 
Mrs. Robarts knew, and Mr. Robarts also now knew, 
the secret of her heart; and if, such being the case, 
she allowed Lord Lufton to come there with the 
acknowledged purpose of pleading his own suit, it 
would be impossible for her not to yield. If she 
were resolved that she would not yield, now was 
the time for her to stand her ground and make her 
fight. 

* Do not go, Fanny; at least not quite yet,” she 
said, 

Well, dear?” 

*‘T want you to stay while I tell Mark. He must 
not let Lord Lufton come here to-morrow.” 

“Nor let him!” said Mrs. Robarts. | 

Mr. Robarts said nothing, but he felt that his 
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sister was rising in his esteem from minute to 
minute. 

“No; Mark must bid him not come. He will 
not wish to pain me when it can do no good. Look 
here, Mark ;” and she walked over to her brother, and. 
put both her hands upon his arm. “Ido love Lord 
Lufton. I had no such meaning or thought when 
I first knew him. But I do love him—lI love him 
dearly ;—almost as well as Fanny loves you, I sup- 
pose. You may tell him so if you think proper— 
nay, you must tell him so, or he will not understand 
me. But tell him this, as coming from me: that 
I will never marry him, unless his mother asks me.” 

‘¢ She will not do that, I fear,” said Mark, sorrow- 
fully. | 

“No; I suppose not,” said Lucy, now regaining 
all her courage. “ IfI thought it probable that she 
should wish me to be her daughter-in-law, it would 
not be necessary that I should make such a stipula- 
tion. It is because she will not wish it; because 
she would regard me as unfit to—to—to mate with 
her son. She would hate me, and scorn me; and 
then he would begin to scorn me, and perhaps would 
cease to love me. I could not bear her eye upon 
me, if she thought that I had injured her son. 
Mark, you will go to him now; will you not? and 
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explain this to him ;—as much of it as is necessary. 
Tell him, that if his mother asks me I will—consent, 
But that as I know that she never will, he is to look 
upon all that he has said as forgotten. With me 
it shall be the same as though it were forgotten.” 

Such was her verdict, and so confident were they 
both of her firmness—of her obstinacy Mark would 
have called it on any other occasion,—that they, 
neither. of them, sought to make her alter it. 

“You will go to him now,—this afternoon; will 
you not?” she said; and Mark promised that he 
would. He could not but feel that he himself was 
greatly relieved. Lady Lufton might probably hear 
that her son had been fool enough to fall in love 
with the parson’s sister, but under existing circum- 
stances she could not consider herself aggrieved either 
by the parson or by his sister. Lucy was behaving 
well, and Mark was proud of her. Lucy was be- 
having with fierce spirit, and Fanny was grieving 
for her. | 

“Td rather be by myself till dinner-time,” said 
Lucy, as Mrs. Robarts prepared to go with her 
out of the room. “ Dear Fanny, don’t look un- 
happy; there’s nothing to make us unhappy. I told 
you I should want goat’s milk, and that will be all.” — 

Robarts, after sitting for an hour with his wife, 
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did return again to Framley Court; and, after a 
considerable search, found Lord Lufton returning 
home to a late dinner. 

“Unless my mother asks her,” said he, when 
the story had been told him. “That is nonsense. 
Surely you told her that such is not the way of 
the world.” 

Robarts endeavoured to explain to him that Lucy 
could not endure to think that her husband’s mother 
should look on her with disfavour. 

“Does she think that my mother dislikes her— 
her specially ?” asked Lord Lufton. 

No; Robarts could not suppose that that was 
the case; but Lady Lufton might probably think 
that a marriage with a clergyman’s sister would 
be a mésalliance. 

«That is out of the question,” said Lord Lufton ; 
‘as she has especially wanted me to marry a clergy- 
man’s daughter for some time past. But, Mark, 
it is absurd talking about my mother. A man 
in these days is not to marry as his mother bids 
him.” 

Mark could only assure him, in answer to all this, 
that Lucy was very firm in what she was doing, that 
she had quite made up her mind, and that she 
altogether absolved Lord Lufton from any necessity 
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to speak to his mother, if he did not think well 
of doing so. But all this was to very little pur- 
pose. 

‘She does love me then?” said Lord Lufton. 

“ Well,” said Mark, “I will not say whether she 
does or does not. I can only repeat her own mes- 
sage. She cannot accept you, unless she does so 
at your mother’s request.” And having said that 
again, he took his leave, and went back to the 
parsonage. 

Poor Lucy, having finished her interview with so 
much dignity, having fully satisfied her brother, and 
declined any immediate consolation from her sister- 
in-law, betook herself to her own bed-room. She 
had to think over what she had said and done, and 
it was necessary that she should be alone to do so. 
It might be that, when she came to reconsider the 
matter, she would not be quite so well -satisfied as 
was her brother. Her grandeur of demeanour and 
slow propriety of carriage lasted her till she was 
well into her own room. There are animals who, 
when they are ailing in any way, contrive to hide 
themselves, ashamed, as it were, that the weakness 
of their suffering should be witnessed. Indeed, | 
am not sure whether all dumb animals do not do'so 
more or less; and in this respect Lucy was like a 
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dumb animal. Even in her confidences with Fanny 
she made a joke of her own misfortunes, and spoke 
of her heart ailments with self-ridicule. But now, 
having walked up the staircase with no hurried step, 
and having deliberately locked the door, she turned 
herself round to suffer in silence and solitude—as do 


the beasts and birds. 


She sat herself down on a low chair, which stood | 


at the foot of her bed, and, throwing back her head, 
held her handkerchief across her eyes and forehead, 
holding it tight in both her hands; and then she 
began to think. She began to think and also to cry, 
. for the tears came running down from beneath the 
handkerchief; and low sobs were to be heard,—only 
that the animal had taken itself off, to suffer in 
solitude. 

Had she not thrown from her all her chances of 
happiness? Was it possible that he should come to 
her yet again,—a third time? No; it was not 
possible. The very mode and pride of this, her 
second rejection of him, made it impossible. In 


coming to her determination, and making her 
avowal, she had been actuated by the knowledge . 
that Lady Lufton would regard such a marriage 
with abhorrence. Lady Lufton would not and 
could not ask her to condescend to be her son’s 
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bride. Her chance of happiness, of glory, of 
ambition, of love, was all gone. She had sacrificed 


‘everything, not to virtue, but to pride. And she 


had sacrificed not only herself, but him. When 
first he came there; when she had meditated over 
his first visit, she had hardly given him credit for 
deep love ; but now,—there could be no doubt that he 
loved her now. After his season in London, his 
days and nights passed with all that was beautiful, 
he had returned there, to that little country parsonage, 


. that he might again throw himself at her feet. And 


she—she had refused to see him, though she loved 
him with all her heart, she had refused: to see him 
because she was so vile a coward that she could not 
bear the sour looks of an old woman ! 

‘I will come down directly,” she said, when 
Fanny at last knocked at the door, begging to be 
admitted. ‘I won’t open it, love, but I will be with 
you in ten minutes; I will, indeed.” And so she 
was ; not, perhaps, without traces of tears, discernible 
by the experienced eye of Mrs. Robarts, but yet 
with a smooth brow, and voice under her own com- 
mand. | 

‘‘T wonder whether she really loves him,” Mark 
said to his wife that night. 

“Love him!” his wife had answered; “indeed 
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she does; and, Mark, do not be led away by the 
stern quiet of her demeanour. To my thinking she 
is a girl who might almost die for love.” 

On the next day Lord Lufton left Framley ; and 
started, according to his arrangements, for the 
Norway salmon fishing. 
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did return again to Framley Court; and, after a 
considerable search, found Lord Lufton returning 
home to a late dinner. 

“Unless my mother asks her,” said he, when 
the story had been told him. “That is nonsense. 
Surely you told her that such is not the way of 
the world.” | 

Robarts endeavoured to explain to him that Lucy 
could not endure to think that her husband’s mother 
should look on her with disfavour. 

“Does she think that my mother dislikes her— 
her specially ?” asked Lord Lufton. 

No; Robarts could not suppose that that was 
the case; but Lady Lufton might probably think 
that a marriage with a clergyman’s sister would 
‘be a mésalliance. 

“That is out of the question,” said Lord Lufton; 
«as she has especially wanted me to marry a clergy- 
man’s daughter for some time past. But, Mark, 
it is absurd talking about my mother. A man 
in these days is not to marry as his ‘mother bids 
him.” 

Mark could only assure him, in answer to all this, 
that Lucy was very firm in what she was domg, that 
she had quite made up her mind, and that she 
altogether absolved Lord Lufton from any necessity 
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to speak to his mother, if he did not think well 
of doing so. But all this was to very little pur- 
pose. 

‘She does love me then?” said Lord Lufton. 

“ Well,” said Mark, “I will not say whether she 
does or does not. I can only repeat her own mes- 
sage. She cannot accept you, unless she does so 
at your mother’s request.” And having said that 
again, he took his leave, and went back to the 
parsonage. 

Poor Lucy, having finished her interview with so 
much dignity, having fully satisfied her brother, and 
declined any immediate consolation from her sister- 
in-law, betook herself to her own bed-room. She 
had to think over what she had said and done, and 
it was necessary that she should be alone to do so. 
It might be that, when she came to reconsider the 
matter, she would not be quite so well satisfied as 
was her brother. Her grandeur of demeanour and 
slow propriety of carriage lasted her till she was 
well mto her own room. There are animals who, 
when they are ailing in any way, contrive to hide 
themselves, ashamed, as it were, that the weakness 
of their suffering should be witnessed. Indeed, I 
am not sure whether all dumb animals do not do so 
more or less; and in this respect Lucy was like a 
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dumb animal. Even in her confidences with Fanny 
she made a joke of her own misfortunes, and spoke 
of her heart ailments with self-ridicule. But now, 
having walked up the staircase with no hurried step, 
and having deliberately locked the door, she turned 
herself round to suffer in silence and solitude—as do 
the beasts and birds. 


She sat herself down on a low chair, which stood - 
at the foot of her bed, and, throwing back her head, 


held her handkerchief across her eyes and forehead, 
holding it tight in both her hands; and then she 
began to think. She began to think and also to cry, 
, for the tears came running down from beneath the 
handkerchief; and low sobs were to be heard,—only 
that the animal had taken itself off, to suffer in 
solitude. | 

Had she not thrown from her all her chances of 
happiness? Was it possible that he should come to 
her yet again,—a third time? No; it was not 
possible. The very mode and pride of this, her 
second rejection of him, made it impossible. In 


coming to her determination, and making her 


avowal, she had been actuated by the knowledge . 


that Lady Lufton would regard such a marriage 
with abhorrence. - Lady Lufton would not and 
could not ask her to condescend to be her son’s 
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bride. Her chance of happiness, of glory, of 
ambition, of love, was all gone. She had sacrificed 


everything, not to virtue, but to pride. And she 


had sacrificed not only herself, but him. When 
first he came there; when she had meditated over 
his first visit, she had hardly given him credit for 
deep love ; but now,—there could be no doubt that he 
loved her now. After his season in London, his 
days and nights passed with all that was beautiful, 
he had returned there, to that little country parsonage, 


. that he might again throw himself at her feet. And 


she—she had refused to see him, though she loved 
him with all her heart, she had refused: to see him 
because she was so vile a coward that she could not 
bear the sour looks of an old woman ! 

“I will come down directly,” she said, when 
Fanny at last knocked at the door, begging to be 
admitted. ‘I won’t open it, love, but I will be with 
you in ten minutes; I will, indeed.” And so she 
was ; not, perhaps, without traces of tears, discernible 
by the experienced eye of Mrs. Robarts, but yet 
with a smooth brow, and voice under her own com- 
mand. | 

‘T wonder whether she really loves him,” Mark 
said to his wife that night. 

“Tove him!” his wife had answered; “ indeed 
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she does; and, Mark, do not be led away by the 
stern quiet of her demeanour. To my thinking she 
is a girl who might almost die for love.” 

On the next day Lord Lufton left Framley; and 
started, according to his arrangements, for the 
Norway salmon fishing. 
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did return again to Framley Court; and, after a 
considerable search, found Lord Lufton returning 
home to a late dinner. 

“Unless my mother asks her,” said he, when 
the story had been told him. “That is nonsense. 
Surely you told her that such is not the way of 
the world.” | 

Robarts endeavoured to explain to him that Lucy 
could not endure to think that her husband’s mother 
should look on her with disfavour. 

“Does she think that my mother dislikes her— 
her specially?” asked Lord Lufton. 

No; Robarts could not suppose that that was 
the case; but Lady Lufton might probably think 
that a marriage with a clergyman’s sister would 
be a mésalliance. 

“That is out of the question,” said Lord Lufton; 
“as she has especially wanted me to marry a clergy- 
man’s daughter for some time past. But, Mark, 
it is absurd talking about my mother. A man 
in these days is not to marry as his mother bids 
iim.” 

Mark could only assure him, in answer to all this, 
that Lucy was very firm in what she was domg, that 
she had quite made up her mind, and that she 
altogether absolved Lord Lufton from any necessity 
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to speak to his mother, if he did not think well 
of doing so. But all this was to very little pur- 
pose. 

“‘ She does love me then?” said Lord Lufton. 

“ Well,” said Mark, “I will not say whether she 
does or does not. I can only repeat her own mes- 
sage. She cannot accept you, unless she does so 
at your mother’s request.” And having said that 
again, he took his leave, and went back to the 
parsonage. 

Poor Lucy, having finished her interview with so 
much dignity, having fully satisfied her brother, and 
declined any immediate consolation from her sister- 
m-law, betook herself to her own bed-room. She 
had to think over what she had said and done, and 
it was necessary that she should be alone to do so. 
It might be that, when she came to reconsider the 
matter, she would not be quite so well satisfied as 
was her brother. Her grandeur of demeanour and 
slow propriety of carriage lasted her till she was 
well into her own room. There are animals who, 
when they are ailing in any way, contrive to hide 
themselves, ashamed, as it were, that the weakness 
of their suffering should be witnessed. Indeed, I 
am not sure whether all dumb animals do not do so 
more or less; and in this respect Lucy was like a 
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dumb animal. Even in her confidences with Fanny 
she made a joke of her own misfortunes, and spoke 
of her heart ailments with self-ridicule. But now, 
having walked up the staircase with no hurried step, 
and having deliberately locked the door, she turned 
herself round to suffer in silence and solitude—as do 
the beasts and birds. 

She sat herself down on a low chair, which stood 
at the foot of her bed, and, throwing back her head, 
held her handkerchief across her eyes and forehead, 
holding it tight in both her hands; and then she 
began to think. She began to think and also to cry, 
, for the tears came running down from beneath the 
handkerchief; and low sobs were to be heard,—only 
that the animal had taken itself off, to suffer in 
solitude. 

Had she not thrown from her all her chances of 
happiness? Was it possible that he should come to 
her yet again,—a third time? No; it was not 
possible. The very mode and pride of this, her 
second rejection of him, made it impossible. In 


coming to her determination, and making her 


avowal, she had been actuated by the knowledge . 


that Lady Lufton would regard such a marriage 
with abhorrence. Lady Lufton would not and 


could not ask her to condescend to be her son’s 
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bride. Her chance of happiness, of glory, of 
ambition, of love, was all gone. She had sacrificed 


‘everything, not to virtue, but to pride. And she 


had sacrificed not only herself, but him. When 
first he came there; when she had meditated over 
his first visit, she had hardly given him credit for 
deep love ; but now,—there could be no doubt that he 
loved her now. After his season in London, his 
days and nights passed with all that was beautiful, 
he had returned there, to that little country parsonage, 


_ that he might again throw himself at her feet. And 


she—she had refused to see him, though she loved 
him with all her heart, she had refused: to see him 
because she was so vile a coward that she could not 
bear the sour looks of an old woman ! 

‘I will come down directly,” she said, when 
Fanny at last knocked at the door, begging to be 
admitted. ‘I won’t open it, love, but I will be with 
you in ten minutes; I will, indeed.” And so she 
was ; not, perhaps, without traces of tears, discernible 
by the experienced eye of Mrs. Robarts, but yet 
with a smooth brow, and voice under her own com- 
mand. | 

‘I wonder whether she really loves him,” Mark 
said to his wife that night. 

‘Love him!” his wife had answered; * indeed 
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she does; and, Mark, do not be led away by the 
stern quiet of her demeanour. To my thinking she 
is a girl who might almost die for love.” 

On the next day Lord Lufton left Framley ; and 
started, according to his arrangements, for the 
Norway salmon fishing. 
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